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RUSSIA’S MARGE TOWARDS INDIA 


CUATTER XI 

1873—1875 

THE TURKOMANS OF KHIVA 

• 

Kaiifmaniii’s tro itaicnt of the Yoiuuds —Policy of oxtoniiination -A 
legticy of liitrod and rovcngo — Con^lructlon of Fort Pcfio 
Alex.indnjvtik— Withdrawal of J/*nRsian forcos from Kliiva — Foi 
mation t)f Traiib-Caspian inihtaiy dibf net— Lomakin’s ovploiing 
cxpoditioiiB. •* , 

Immediately afti'r tho fall of Kliiva, lind before 
the Treaty of Seaee had been coiicludecl, Oeiieial 
Kaufniaun undertook .a* camjiaign aftaiiist the 
Yoiimd tribe of Ihirkoiiiaua, wlio inliabited a por- 
tion of the Ivhivan Oasis in the vicinity of Uiali. 

In justilication oT this expedition, it was stated 
that the Turkoman Subjtects of tlie Kliaft. of Khiva 
had never proved to be obedient, and that unless 
they were made to feel the power of Eussia it was 
probable that as soon as the Eussian troops were 
witlyirawn they would recommence their acts of 
lawlessness and pillage, and would thus, sooner or 
later, necessitate the despa|ch of a Eussian force to 
keen them in check. * 

jiht the real tHause of this attack on the Yomuds 
If. B 
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18 probably to be found in the failure of Kaufmann’s 
column to gain the first honours in the Khivan 
campaign. When that campaign was first planned, 
it had been arranged that Kaufmann should lead 
the main column from Turkestan, a secondary 
force being sent only frmn the Caspian to assist in 
^he undertaking. It was thus fully expected that 
Kaufmann wo.uld gain the entire credit of the con- 
quest of Kliiva ; and even when the original plans 
were modified, it was still believed that the Tur- 
kestan troops would take the leading part in the 
operations. Tlie result, however, completely falsi- 
fied these anticipations, for while Kaufmann and 
his troops were still struggling across the desert 
from Kliala Ata to Ucl^Uchak, Verefkin, with his 
Orenburg troops, was rapidly approaclling the 
Khivan capital; and after the junction of the 
Orenburg tmd Kmderly detachments the united 
columns continued their ^victoriouc advance and 
reached the. capital while Kaufmann was still 
many miles distant. The brunt of the fighting 
also had been borne by the Orenburg and Kinderly 
columns, while Kaufmann’s troops hqd scarcely 
seen the enemy ; and, to <cro wn all, Kaufmann’s 
triumphant entry into Khiva had been marred by 
SkobeleflTs successful assault on the north gate of 
the city and advance through the town to the 
Khan’s palace. There can be no doubt that Kauf- 
mann felt that his share in the campaign had been 
completely eclipsed by the more brilliant opera- 
tions of Verefkin’s fofce, and was therefor^ 
disideased when an .^^l^^ty prfesented’^^lf, 
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whereby his Turkestan troops could obtain a share 
of the fighting, and thus participate in the rewards 
and decorations which would , be bestowed at the 
end of the war. 

When, therefore, Mahommed Eahim Khan, for- 
getful of the valuable assistance which the Turko- 
mans had always given him in supplyinglhe best 
men for the defence of the Khanate, ‘^denounced 
them to Kaufmann as robbers and outlaws, ad- 
vantage was taken of these complaints to obtain 
distinction for the Russian troops by an attack on 
these* troublesome subjects of the Kliivan ruler. 
The Khan, who was anxious to regain possession 
of his artillery, stated that he could not keep the 
Yomuds in order unless,the guns which had been 
captured were given back to him ; and when the 
question of the war indemnity Vas being discussed, 
he, apparently in the hope^of having it reduced, 
declared that die could jiot be held answerable for 
its payment, as he could*not compel the Turkomans 
to pay their share of the fine. Kaufmann, there- 
fore, returned to the Khan some eighteen or nineteen 
of the pieijes of artillery which had been captured, 
and decided to hifnsdf enforce payment by the 
Yomuds of their portion of the war indemnity. 

The fact was ignored that, immediately after 
the capture of Khiva, the Yomuds had sent their 
elders to the Russian camp with offers of submis- 
sion, and had then been informed that they would 
be untouched so long ^ they lived quietly and^ 
abs^ined ftbm and Jobbery . It was, more- 

oi^, forgotten ti^^y^fei^.l^xolonel GlukhoJSsky was 
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sent early in July with a force of cavaby to Lake 
Sari-Kamish to examine the ancient bed of the 
Oxus, he and his officers h’ad been treated with 
the greatest friendliness and hospitality by the 
Turkomans, and that similar satisfactory relations 
had been maintained wlien the Orenburg troops 
marched to Kone Urgenj and Khojaili. The Turko- 
mans had,, it i^ true, been the chief opponents to 
the Eussian advance on Khiva; but when that 
city had been captured and it became evident that 
further resistance weuld be useless, the Yomuds 
had formally surrendered ; their submission was 
accepted by Kaufmann ; and from th«,t time they 
had, by no act of their own, given any excuse for 
the unwarrantable and ^barbarous attack which 
was made aarainst them. 

^ ' f * 

However, Kaufmann had determined to attack 
them to gairt glory for himself and renown for his 
army, and he therefore ordered twecity-five head- 
men of the tribe to attentl on him at Kliiva. In 
compliance with this order, seventeen of the elders 
presented themselves before the Eussian General 
on July 17, and they were then’informed.that their 
tribe would have to pay a fifie 6f 800,000 roubles, 
one-third of which was to be paid by July 29, 
while the remaining 200,000 roubles had to be 
paid before August 3. 

To clearly understand the full meaning of this 
order, it must be borne in mind that the Yomud 
.Turkomans then settled iji Khiva had only 
kibitkas (felt tents). With a j^pulation 
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that each family had to pay over twenty-seven 
roubles within two weeks. The sole wealth of 
these noniads consisted in their horses and flocks 
of sheep, and even had these been accepted in 
payment of this ‘contribution, their position would 
have been a sufficiently hard one. J3ut, as if for 
the purpose of preventing any possibility of com- 
pliance, it was stated that the fine must be paid in 
money and not in kind, and, thereft)re,*before the 
Kussian terms could be complied with, it would 
have been necessary for the to find pur- 

chasers for their live stock, wdiich, of course, was 
quite impossible. 

If any further proof of the injustice and im- 
morality of this deniaud^.were required it is to be 
found hi the Treaty of Peace whic:h Kaufmann 
himself signed a month later, *amd which, it must 
be remembered, had been * drafted and sent to 
St. Petersburg for the Czar’s approval before these 
(ivents took place. Iiu the last article of that 
Treaty it is stated that, ‘as owing to the insufficienpy 
of money, both in the country and in the hands of 
the Goverjunent, the Khivan Government is unable 
to pay the above sum *{2,200,000 roubles) ‘ within 
a short time, the Kliivan Government shall, in 
consideration of this difficulty, have the right of 
paying the said fine by instalments, wnth the 
addition of interest thereon at the rate of 5 per 
cent, per annum, on condition that during the 
first two years 100,000 rouble;^ shall be annually, 
pai^filftp the Bttst^an exchequer.’ And thus, 
qo- account of the poverty of the, people 
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it was not considered possible for the Khan to 
collect more than 100,000 roubles per annum, a 
small section of the population was nevertheless 
called upon to pay three times the amount within 
a fortnight. 

This in itself should be suflBcient to prove the 
utter estravagance of the*Eussian demands, and to 
show that •Kaufmanu intended to render it impos- 
sible for the Voinuds to comply. He, however, 
was not content with levying this preposterously 
heavy contribution, but proceeded at the same 
time to take steps which clearly showed th'at he 
did not believe in the possibility of compliance on 
the part of the Yomuds, and that he was bent on 
attacking them ; for on the very next day (July 18) 
he wrote a letter to General Golovatcheff, informing 
him of the fine wliich had been inflicted, and 
ordering him to p^oc^etl at once with his detach- 
ment to Hazavat, and if he saw tha^ the Yomuds 
were not collecting money to pay the contribution, 
but were assembling for the purpose of attacking 
the Russian troops, or even for the purpose of 
leaving the country, he (Golov^tchefl) was to im- 
mediately march against 4.heir settlement and 
^ give over the settlements of the yomuds and their 
families to complete destruction, and their herds 
and property to confiscation.' * The Orenburg de- 
tachment was also ordered to move to Kizil-Ta^r, 
under Colonel Sai^antschoff, who received similar 
, instructions to attack and slaughter the Turko- 

' TheM orders were coutodned in Letter No. 1167', 
the *(S, of July, 1873. 
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mans in that neighbourhood in the event of their 
showing signs of opposition, or any desire to assist 
their Yoqiud kinsmen. 

At the same time five of the Yomud elders 
were sent back to their tribe to give information 
of the fine which was inflicted ; but the other 
twelve elders were detained by ICaufmann as 
hostages. This detention of men who had come 
ill response to a friendly invitation, «nd*who repre- 
sented a people whose submission had been pre- 
viously profiered and accepted,* was a flagrant 
breaeh of faith, quite in keeping with the general 
course pursued by Kaufmann in his dealings with 
the Yomuds at this time. 

In accordance with the orders which he had 
received. General GolcfYatchefl* marched out of 
Khiva on July 19, with a force, composed of eight 
companies of infantry ami,, eight sotnias of Cos- 
sacks, with eight guns, two ihitraiUeuses, and a 
rocket-battery. The Hazavat Canal was reached 
the same day, and the force there remained en- 
camped throughout the next day. On the 21st 
Ihe advance was /continued, and the column was 
soon passing thrqugh a fertile country which was 
devoid of inhabitants; for the Yomuds, having 
deserted their homes, were flying for safety to the 
desert. And then began the wanton and indis- 
criminate destruction of the Turkoman homesteads, 
wliich MacGahan graphically describes in the fol- 
lowing words ‘ I was still musing on the quiet- 
ness, desolation of scene, when all at once 
startled by a sharp crackling sound behind 
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me. Looking round I beheld a long tongue of 
flame darting upward from the roof of the house 
into which I had just been peering, and another 
from the stack of nicely-gathered unthreshed wheat 
near it. The dry straw-thatched roof flashed up 
like powder, and the ripe wheat-straw burned 
almost as readily. Huge?* volumes of dense black 
smoke rose out of the trees in every direction, and 
rolled overhead in dark, ominous-looking clouds, 
coloured by the fiery glare from the flames below. 
I spurred my hotse to the top of a little eminence 
and gazed about me. It was a straijge, wild 
spectacle. In an incredibly, short s^ace of time 
flames and smoke had spread on either side to the 
horizon, and, advancing steadily forward in the 
direction of our course, Slowly enveloped* every- 
thing. Through tjiis scene moved the Cossacks 
like spectres. Torch in-hand, they dashed swiftly 
across the country, leaping ditches and flying 
over walls like very demo/is, and leaving behind 
them a trail of flame and smoke. They rarely dis- 
mounted, but simply rode up to the houses, applied 
their blazing torches to the projecting eaves of 
thatch and the stacks of unthreshed grain, and 
then galloped on. Five minutes afterwards sheets 
of seething flame and darkling smoke showed how 
well they had done their work. Tlie entire country 
was on fire. 

‘In half an hour the sun was hidd^, Jiie jsty 
igrew dark; for, as tliough the sudden lig|i^ii^'*of 
lo many fires had produced some chan|p^j^^|fe 
aitoosphere, a rain set iif^j-a thing almostjf^ 
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in Khiva, and which added one dismal feature 
more to the already dismal scene. It was a slow, 
drizzling^rain, not sufficient to put out the fires, 
but only to beat off the ashes and make them burn 
brighter ; to drive down the smoke, and make it 
hang over the trees in l^eavy, sullen Inasscs, dark- 
ening the air and forming a lowering background 
to the blood-coloured flames. Thi§ wag war such 
as I had never before seen, and such as is rarely 
seen in modern days. , 

‘ It was a sad, sad sight — a terrible spectacle of 
war at its destructive work, strangely in keeping 
with this strange, wdld land.’ 

While the Cossacks were thus wantonly and 
jiitilessly devastating the pountry, the infantry and 
guns oP the column steadily advanced along the 
-rofuis, and at about imddaj itr ^as reported that 
the Turkomans were in siglit. .The rtiass of the 
fugitives — meii, women, p,nd children — ^were hasten- 
ing towards the desert, where they hoped to find 
safety trom their enemies; but, as the Russians 
approached, a small body of horsemen halted and 
demanded, why th^ir country was being thus 
invaded, and stated that they numbered many 
thousands, and that if the Russians persisted in 
hunting them down, they would fight, and severe 
would be the punishment which they would inflict 
on their, foes. Such parleying was, however, use- 
less, fuf. the birders which GolovatchelT had received 
werf and he was ^bbliged to prevent the 

veia^Sl | l ^ of the Yo.rauds t<f the desert wliich was 
il^^nt taking pl^^'j’ aiSi, therefore, after 
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some hesitation, which appears to have been due 
to his reluctance to cause unnecessary bloodshed, 
lie issued orders for six sotnias of Cossacks to 


pursue and prevent the escape of the Turkomans. 

It was not long before the cavalry overtook 
the fugitives', who were ]iampered in their flight 
4)y their arbas (country carts), cattle, sheep, 
and famines and then ensued a scene of the 
wildest confusion and pitiless destruction. The 
terror-stricken nomads abandoned everything in 
their efforts to escape from their relentless pur- 
suers, and for a brief sjiace the advance of the 
Cossacks was checked by the cartg which con- 
tained the household goods of the fugitives, and 
by the cattle and she^p which were careering 
wildly over the plain. But the rocket-battery was 
then brought up ‘to complete the work of destruc- 
tion, and While the shrieking missiles tore through 
the masses of the enemy, who were#fast disappear- 
ing over a distant sandy ridge, the laggards and 
stragglers were put to death by the Cossacks. No 
quarter was given to the men, whether armed or 
unarmed, and numbers of wbmen als© were cut 


down in the meUe. In this encounter many hun- 
dreds of Turkomans were slaughtered, some 2,000 
cattle and sheep were captured, and the Whole of 
their worldly goods were destroyed. 


It must be remembered this mas^re 
was perpetrated before the exj]^|ttiiMi of ^ time 
allowed for payment of the first of the 

fiiie. It is true that the Yomu^ 
hdH paid, .even if thefdli- 
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but Kaufmann, in his desire for military glory — or 
what he was pleased to consider as such— did not 
even give them a chance of paying ; and, following 
up his outrageous demands by still more outrageous 
actions, he ordered a savage and barbarous attack 
on these wretched nomf^ds, for which no justifica- 
tion can be found. ’ 

On the next day (July 22) Golqvatqjheff again 
moved forward, when the same wholesale system 
of destruction was continued, and, the country was 
devastated for miles on both sides of the line of 
advance. * He reported to Kaufmann that the 
Yomuds showed no signs of collecting money to 
pay the fine, but, on the contrary, were assembling 
either for the purpose qf leaving the country or 
for resi'sting the Kussian advance ; and that he 
had, therefore, in accordance with his instructions, 
been obliged to attack them and lay waste the 
country. Kaufmann, jtherefore, ^ issued another 
order, dated July 22, i» which he expressed his 
approval of Gulovatcheff’s actions, and went on to 
state that he had liberated the elders who had 
been kept as hostjt^es, in order that they might 
influence their follower ; ’ and he then added : ‘ If 
the Yomuds become submissive stop ravaging 
them, but keep watch of what is being done among 
them and at the least attempt to migrate carry out 
my qrders for the final extermination of the disobedient 
tribe' ^ . 


* Only ten out of the twelve hostagee were liberated, the other 
ttro makingVo uttempt to eeoape. 

. 1217, dated July, ms, from General £aaf- 

.UM^Mi^&eMdGolovatoheE' ' ' . ' . ' 
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On July 23 the column reached the plain of 
Kizil-Takyr, and on the 25th encamped within about 
two miles of Iliali, near some gardens on the edge 
of the desert. Here, at about noon, irregular 
masses of the enemy were observed advancing 
across the desert from th^west, and two eompanies 
of infantry were sent forward to dispute their ad- 
vance, while the cavalry were ordered to prepare 
for action. The Turkomans, however, after arriv- 
ing within about, half a mile of the camp, appeared 
to be disinclined to come to close quarters, and 
merely contented themselves with galloping back- 
wards and forwards in front of the line of Eussian 
skirmishers. 

While this demonstration from the west was 
occupying the whole attention of the Eussians, 
another large mass* of Turkomans advanced from 
the directicJn of Iliali, and succeeded in arriving 
within 200 yarjjs of the ^amp before they were 
observed. But this body of Yomuds, instead of 
boldly attacking the Eussians, halted at the edge 
of the gardens, and began to drive off the camels 
and horses that were grazing hear the camp, thus 
betraying their position and giving the Eussians 
time to change front to meet the uevr .danger. 
They thus lost a chance of almost certain victory ; 
for a few moments later the alarm was 8©u*^ded, 
and the Eussians, who were ^at<;hmg, 1^® iiki^ 
i'Oh.;the west of the 
'^"'battle, 'and opened ’^a 
.hl^Bitating:- Turkomans?,';; M 
'''tlM '' of’ idre' 'sH'rmisMnn Ene .was 
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the west of the camp, and doubled across to a 
position from whence they could bring a flanking 
fire to bear on the enemy, and after this detach- 
ment had poured in a succession of volleys the 
Yomuds turned and fled. 

The horsemen on t^e west meStnwhile con- 
tinued to hover about within a short disChnce ofi» 
the camp, and caused considerable, aniipyance to 
the Eussians, as they carefully abstained from 
coming to close quarters, and,, owing to the 
superior speed of their horses, could not be over- 
taken by *1116 Cossacks. But with the defeat of 
the main body of the enemy on the eastern side of 
the oamp all danger was removed, and, after a 
little more skirmishing, the last group of nomads 
retired slowly into the desert, and the first serious 
encounter between the Eussians* and the outraged 
Yomuds came to an end. • • 

In this engagement the Eussians lost an officer 
and five men killed, wllile the Turkomans must 
have sufiered heavily, although they only left two 
of their dead on the ileld. Many Yomuds were 
seen to fall; but their comrades always carried 
them off, even when exposed to the heaviest fire. 

This battle clearly showed that the Yomuds 
had made up their minds to fight, and this deter- . ^ 
iniria^on on their part cannot be wondered at, 
for ^lovatchelf a troops had throughout their 
advance continuously ravaged the whole of the 
couftt| 3 |i<||^d ,h^^^ large numbers of the 

being’ unable to'ffay.,th0' fine';imposed, 

than ■& desire to 
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migrate into the desert and so to escape from the 
punishment which was threatened in the event of 
non-payment. Finding that escape was denied to 
them, while their continued stay in the country 
merely meant massacre and the utter destruction 
of their homfes and posscjssions, it was only natural 
•that the nomads should have eventually turned 
against their , oppressors ; and the fact that they 
did fight — and fight bravely — can in no way be 
held any excuse for the relentless manner in 
which the Eussians hunted them down and en- 
deavoured to exterminate them. • 

After this repulse of the Turkomans Golovat- 
chefi^s force remained in its camp near Iliali,!while 
information was being 'coUected as to where the 
main body of the enemy had taken refuge. It 
having been ascertained that their camp was some 
five or 8ix‘ miles* distant on the opposite side of 
Iliali, Golovatchefi* on the night of* July 26 gave 
orders fO‘ ^^n advance tb be made at one o’clock 
on the following morning, hoping to surprise them 
by a night attack. During the night, however, 
several alarms were caused *by Turkomans who 
were prowling round the^camj^ and who were 
from time to time fired on by the Eussiaii picquets ; 
and, finding that his movements were being so 
closely watched, Golovatcheff at tite last moment 
issued orders postponing the advance for a cquple 
of hours. 

At three o’clock on^ the 27th, 

just as the- force haSl fallen^-^'ii^;',Mp^i|^g 
eiders to eidvance, a senes 
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suddenly broke the stillness of the night, and, be- 
fore any one had time to realise what was hap- 
pening, a- mass of Turkoman .horsemen burst into 
the camp and made a furious onslaught on the 
astonished Eussians. For some moments there 
was a confused hand-to-hand struggle; the Cos- 
sacks, who had a few minutes before marched ouj 
of the camp, fell back in disorder, and the Turko- 
mans, pushing their caps over their eyes, penetrated 
the Eussian line in several places^ and fought with 
fierce determination. 

Golovatcheff was wounded by a sabre cut on 
the arm, Cqjonel Friede, the chief of the staff, 
also received a bullet wound in the head, and a 
panic and massacre ware imminent; but the 
Eussiaif infantry, encouraged by the cool bravery 
and presence of mind of theif General, displayed 
the greatest steadiness, anS.,* pqjiring in a succes- 
sion of well-directed yoUeys, soon checked the 
advance of the enemy ^ and, after a desperate 
struggle, as daylight broke the Yomuds were seen 
to be flying across tfie plain in full retreat. In 
spite of the suddenness of the attack and the 
determination with which the Turkomans came to 
close quarters, the Eussians only lost forty killed 
and wounded, while their opponents afterwards 
acknpwledgedi^’ a loss of about 600 . 

Jis soon as. the gun rose Golovatcheff, carrying 
out his original iiitention, marched towards the 

f the ^rkoman • camp, 
advanced without seeing 
all ^>out nine o'clock in 
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the morning, when large bodies of horsemen ap> 
pSared iu sight and hovered about on the flanks 
of the Russian column. They, however, kept at 
a respectfub distance, and confined themselves to 
attacks against advanced parties of the Cossacks, 
for whom th6y appeared ]^o have the greatest con- 
tempt. ‘ Their object evidently was to delay the 
Russian a^vanpe in order to give time for their 
families to escape, and in this they were partly 
successful; for,, on account of their demonstra- 
tions, the Russians cUuld only advance slowly, and 
had frequently to drive back with infantry and 
artillery fire such bodies of the enemy as ventured 
to approach too near to the column. 

The Yomud camp wa§ hidden behind spme low 
sand-hills, and, although GolovatcheflTs force passed 
within two miles' of it, it 'was not discovered, 
and the column^ inarching past it, encamped 
on the banks of the Ana^ Murad Canal, on the 
site of an old fortified *camp which had been 


prepay by Mahommed Rahim Khan durir^ One 
of his niameroua wars with his Turkoipan subjects/ 
The Yoinudts, i^bat theRtissianshadm^ehed 
past them, doub^ backs, and hastened in ai soutli^ 
easterly dupeodbh^ to , 

;;?^?G0lovatcheff ^hkd-,. 




! ; ■'dte^jRtiesi^ got 


.t|em, and 
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In the meanwhile Kanfmann, who had remained 
in Khiva, had received no news from Golovatdieff 
for several ^days, as all commumcation had been 
cut off by the Turkomans. He therefore left 
Khiva on July 27,' and marched to Iliali, where 
he arrived and joined ha^ds with GdlovatchefTs 
detachment and the Orenburg troops on the ’31st, 

"While there he issued a proclamation, calling 
upon the other Turkoman tribes to pay a fine of 
310,000 roubles within a week; but, on the elders 
presenting themselves before him and declaring the 
utter impossibility of collecting such a large sum 
at so short a. notice, he extended the period of 
payment to twelve days, and permitted half the 
amount to be paid in camais. 

Fearing that- they would suffer the same de- 
struction as had fallen upon their kinsmen, these 
sections of the tribe did their utmost Ito comply 
with the crueh demand i but although they gave 
up theif horses, camels? cattle, and household 
goods, and even though the women stripped off 
their trifikets and tawdry jewellery and gave them 
over to the.enemy to* save the lives of their Jius- 


bands, fathers, and 8ons,*yet when Kaufinann left 
Iliali on August iS (the day after the. expiration 
of the time gr|»ted for payment) bne-third of the 
full amount of the fine had hot Jbeen paid. , He 
there|bre. took with^tt twen4i|^§6yen of the elders 

march to 






iiroimh the: lands of 
m on 

fill#}. t.!i'1rrn#r 
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fourteen of their chiefs as hostages till the sum 
should be paid, he reached Khiva on August 23. 

Thus closed this first campaign against the 
Turkomans of Khiva, the chief result of which 
was that they became imbued with feelings of the 
greatest hostility and biy^erness against the Eussians. 
It wall not probable that a warlike race of uncivil- 
ised nomads would readily forget the slaughter 
and destruction which had been so suddenly and 
unprovokedly* inflicted upon them, and there is 
no doubt that the saivagery and inhumanity which 
marked the Eussian operations against these 
miserable tribes left a long legacy <of hatred and 
revenge which has not even yet been forgotten. 
To satisfy the ambition* of one Eussian commander, 
and to compensate a body of Eussian soldiers for 
their disappointment in having failed to take a lead- 
ing share in the® conquest of Khiva, a wanton and 
unjustifiable attack was made on these people, who 
were slaughtered in a whblesale and pitiless manner, 
while their homesteads and property were, at the 
snTtie. time, destroyed with a-eckless barbarity. 

Truly, indeed, might MacGahan say that it was 
a war such as he had neter before seen, and such 
as is rarely seen in modern days ; for this attack 
on the Turkomans of Khiva was, carried out in 
a manner which was -a disgrace to the Eussian 
nation, and which has left an indelible stain qn the 
character of the Eussian troops in Central Asia. 

Thd Treaty of l^ape with Khifja^^ying been 
mgne^' on the day ^alker Kaufmann’f 
'icapital'h’bitniliali, 'there yras m> fu^ei^'^^^ty 
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for detaining the Eussian troops in the Khanate, 
and they began to return homewards. The 
Orenburg*column, which, at the close of the Turk- 
oman campaign had returned to Kizil-Takyr, re- 
mained there till August IS, and then commenced 
its return march to the flmba, where it arrived 
on October 6, and the various detachments com- 
posing the column, then separating, marched to 
their old quarters at Orenburg, Orsk,and Uralsk. 

The Mangishlak detachment w<is the next to 
leave. Quitting Khiva on August 21, they reached 
Kinderly oil the 24th of the next month, and by 
October 18 had all been transported across the 
Caspian to Petrovsk. 

The Turkestan column*l‘cft Khiva on August 24, 
and returned vid Khanki and Shurakhana. This 
column crossed the Oxus at Khanki, at which point 
the river divides into three channels. There was 
only a limited and insufficient number of ‘ kayuks,’ 
and, in crossing the island®, the baggage had first to 
be transferred from the boats into carts, and then 
back again into the boats after the islands had been 
crossed ; the result b'eing that it took ten days for 
the -whole force to cro^ the river. Then Kauf- 
mann having selected a site on the right bank just 
below Shura-Khana for the new Eussian fort of 
Petro-.Mexandrovsk, the troops were employed in 
constructing defensive works. A garrison of two 
battalions of infantry and 200 Cossacks, with six 
guns, under Qolpnel Ivanoff; and on 

rest of the Turkestan troops con- 
ffip.irVreturtii journey, the cavahy crossing 

c 2 , 
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the Kizil-Kum Desert to Port Perovski, while the 
infantry returned by the route by which they had 
advanced, and reached Tashkent by October 25. 

But the Eussian forces had scarcely left the 
oasis when the Yomuds began to give evidence of 
the spirit of hatred an^ revenge which had been 
roused by the severe treatment which they had just 
received*. General Krijhanofisky, the Governor- 
General of Orenburg, had declared that Kauf- 
mann’s attack on the Turkomans was perfectly un- 
necessary and likely to cause serious trouble. He 
said : ‘ It will now be necessary to send* expeditions 
against them for many years to come ; their 
country will be a second Caucasus, and in the end we 
shall be obliged to take* possession of it.’ This pre- 
diction was very soon realised, for in October 1873 
they began plundering the villages of the Usbegs 
and Kirghiz, who had been friendly to the Eussians, 
and forced the Kirghiz to migrate to the right 
bank of the Oxus, while {ft the same time the Tekkd 
Turkomans of Merv plundered caravans of stores 
intended for the garrison of Petro-AleKandroysk. 

For more than twelve 'months, with short 
intervals, Colonel Ivanoff Was odcupied in qnePing 
these disturbances, enforcing the payment of taKes, 
ravaging whole settlements, and putting the iniialji- 
tants to death ; and while he was thus |ctis58jung 
the Turkom W of Khiva, the Eussiah dn 

the tSaapian were sjmJEtrly 
wi^ tite nomads on^h§ boi:^ers';'of 

theiincrea^ing importance of thO^; 
slidi^ 'rbf , the 
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necessary that a new military district should he 
there created, which should be independent of the 
Turkestan authorities, and be directly under the 
orders of the Lord-Lieutenant of the Caucasus. 
Accordingly, when the Grand Duke Michael, in 
November 1873, submitted to his brother, the 
Czar, a proposal for forming the whole region , 
between the Caspian and Aral Seas^into such a 
district, subordinate to the Government at Tifli^, 
Lomakin— now promoted to the raiik of general— 
was at once sent to Krasnovodsk to settle the neces- 
sary details,* and to report on the measures which 
should be adopted to develop the country and 
bring the Turkoman tribes into subjection. He 
soon\ad an interview wi^ji some of the Turkoman 
elders, who promised to meet him again in the 
following spring, and to bring 'Ifrith them several 
of the leaders of other tribe’s ; *and» in sjiite of the 
opposition of tlve Eussian^orei^ Office and Finance 
Ministry, the Grand Dukete project was approved of 
by the Emperor in an order dated March 21, 1874, 
whereby the new Trans-Caspian military district 
was formed, with Lomakin as its first governor. 
This district included *he whole of the eastern 
shores of the Caspian from Mertvii Kultuk Bay on 
the north to the rivp Atrek on the south, and as 
far . eastwards as the borders of the Khanate of 
Khiva^ jMI the islands near the coast were included 
in tHa new district, and Krasnovodsk ^as selected 

as thb l^quarie^ of the administrari^^ 

, Lomakinas appointment to this 

' a' ckculai'''t(e|,,;ilie 
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branch. of the Yomud tribe, informing thetn that 
he had been invested with supreme authority over 
the Atrek and Gurgen districts, and calling upon 
them to maintain order. Copies of this circular 
were also sent to the other Turkoman tribes occu- 
pying the country between the Caspian and the 
Oxus ? and the result was that the principal elders 
of the Y^muds and some of the Akhal Tekki^ chiefs 
visited Ashurada, and declared their friendship for 
the Eussian GQvernment. During the summer of 
1874 Lomakin made a short reconnaissance up 
the Atrek river from Chikishliar, and constructed a 
smaU fort on the river bank ; but no other military 
movements could be made that year, as his time was 
fully occupied in organising the administration of 
his new district, and in opening negotiations with 
the neighbouring’bhieftains. 

In spite of • the Iriendly professions of the 
Turkoman elders, a band, of some #500 Tekk4s, in 
October 1874, made a raid on the village of Dashli, 
some twenty-five miles from Krasnovodsk, when 
they killed 80 of the inhabitants and carried oflT 
150 prisoners. Letters were then sent tp Sofi Khan, 
the chief of Kizil-Arvatj demanding the release 
of the captives, and shortly afterwards 90 of the 
prisoners were sent back; and on February 19, 
1875, Sofi Khan himself arrived at Krasnovodsk, 
with a large following of Tekk4 chieftains. These 
men were received by Lomakin with great distinc- 
tion ; he presented Sofi Khan with a gold medal 
attached to a ribbo^f the order of Stii ^Sthtuslaus, 
and flito gave him a khalat of silvei:;, xdotib: ; wM 
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robes of honour were freely distribuled among 
his adherents. The whole party was taken for 
a short trip on one of the vessels of the Caspian 
flotilla, an^ they were then sent home, after the 
advantages of Russian rule had been carefully 
instilled into their minds. This visit c;f Sofi Khan 
was a matter of great importance to the Russians, 
for thereby they got into friendly relations yrith the 
Tekkes of Kizil-Arvat, and thus to* soiAe extent 
prepared the way for an advance into the more 
esistern portions of the Akhal Oasis. 

Shortly, before the reception of these chiefs 
General Lomakin had visited Tiflis, and while there 
he had obtained the approval of the Grand Duke 
Michael to the despatch pf a strong expedition- 
ary force to the Turkoman settlements on the 
Atrek. The Czar, however, refused liis consent to 
the despatch of any additional^ troop.s from the 
Caucasus, and^Lomakin therefore decided to make 
a thorough exploration qf the tJzboi — the ancient 
bed of the Oxus. 

This expedition left Krasnovodsk in two de- 
tachmentSj one of ivhich crossed to Michaelovsk 
in boats, while the othgr marched round by land 
to the wells of MuUa Kari. There the two parties 
re-united, and the whole force advancing on J une 8, 
1875, reached the tJzboi three days later. March- 
ing albng the old bed of the Oxus, the Russians 
reached Igdi on June 20, where a camp was formed, 
while a surveying party pushed forward, with a 
small, escort, through Bala !lihem to Sari-Kamish, 
■Where, in accordance with a preyipus arrangement. 
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it was met by an escort of *Khivans ; and after a 
(jomplete survey of the Uzboi and Sari-Kamish 
Lakes had been made, it returned to Krasuovodsk 
by the direct route through the country which 
Markozoff had traversed in 1871. ■ 


In the meanwhile the main body remained at 
Igdi fqr ten days, during which time small detach- 
ments w^re sent eastwards to cover the surveyors 
from possible attacks by stray bands of Tekke 
Turkomans. On July 1 Lomakin received news that 
the topographical party had safely reached Sari- 
Kamish, and he therefore started on. his return 
march towards MuUa Kari, where the force arrived 
on July 15, having lost only two men during the 
whole of the operations. . This expedition produced 
a considerable impression on the Tekk^s, who, 
when Lomakin was at Igdi, sent in a deputation 
consisting of several of their elders with declarations 
of their submission and proffers oT service; and, 
again, during the return iparch to MuUa Kari other 
parties brought provisions, carpets, and sheep for 
sale, apd did aU they could to propitiate the 
liussians. • , , : 


After giving his troops a short restLom^in 
marched southwards towards "the JBiy^ Ai*^ek, 
passing en route the great , fre^*wa^t^^ of 

‘Sh4rdi and Bugdailij where he f fpm^ 
encampments of the Jaffar jBM. 4?^ 
branches ^ of ’ the Yomuds, '' 

to' rai^A 
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south-east of Bugdaili the Eussians came to the 
ruins, of Mest-Devran (Mestorian), where they found 
the remains of what must haye been a large and 
important ancient city; and a few miles farther 
on, at Musjid, a large number of dilapidated 
temples and shrines marked the site of an ancient 
burying-ground of considerable extent. .Other 
signs also were not wanting to prove that the sur- 
rounding region had once been a well-populated 
and flourishing district, for traces of a large aque- 
duct were clearly seen, which at one time carried 
w'ater from, the Atrek to Mest-Devran. This con- 


duit was apparently carried across the Sumbar 
in large earthern pipes over a couple of large 
bridges, and there was a series of mounds stretch- 
ing from Chat, past Mest-d)evran, to Kara Tep6 on 
the shores of the Caspian, each of which was 
crowned by a small fort, evident^ for the purpose 
of protecting the water-supply and to defend the 
settlement from the inrgads of the neighbouring 
nomads. On reaching the Atrek Lomakin came 
across several more encampments of Yomuds, who 
appeared to be friendly, and after advancing up 
t^ river as far as Ch^ the column returned to 
Krasnovodsk. 


Before continuing the adcount of EuSsia's 
further operations in the Trans-Caspian district; it 
witt bfe nec^sary now to turn once agkin , td the 
of iQip|)^d, as serious events there took 
' ’^e&ii^l^tat^ .. Bus^^ ^interference,' end,^ 

of that.' 
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1805—1876 

Annexation of kuokand 

Insurrections in Kh<9kand — Abdur Eahman Aftobatclia —Attack on 
Eussian Embassy— Battle of Makhrani — Capture of Andijan — 
Annexation of Kbokand to Eussia— The Alai Ey:pedition — Ex- 
ploration and annexation of the northern port of the Pamir 
region. 

When Khudayar Khan .was in July 1865, for the 
third time, re-instated as Khan of Khokand, he 
found that his dominions had been very consider- 
ably reduced in giz6 by the Eussian conquest of 
Tashkent, and by the Bokharan pccupation of 
Khojent. In the following year Khojent and 
Ura-tepe were wrested from Bokhara by General 
Eomanoffsky, and were permanently incorporated 
iti the Eussian dominions; asid Khud^yar’s au- 
thority was limited to Ferghana, or the eastern 
|>ortion of his former kingdom. * But although his 
power was thus curtailed, the Khan, acting on the 
shrewd advice of his Atalyk; (or commander-in- 
chief), Ata Bek, contrived to keep on good terms 
with the Eussians, and retain^ possession of his 
throne for the next ten years. • ,;iv 

When Kaufmann^ arrived at Tashkent atvilie 
of 1867 he infoimed l^udayaTc^fis^ ^ 
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appointment as Governor General ol^ Turkestan, 
and entered into negotiations for tlie purpose of 
concluding a commercial treaty with Khokand. 
At first Khudayar objected to the conditions of the 
proposed treaty; and wished to send an embassy 
to St. Petersburg in order that he might obtain a 
direct assurance of peace and goodwill from the 
Emperor. But he eventually withdrew his objec- 
tions, and signed a treaty which was approved of 
by the Czar in November 1868. 

In spite of this treaty, however, Khudayar’s 
attitude towards the Russians during their cam- 
paign against Samarkand was very suspicious ; for 
he kept his troops in readiness, and w’as appar- 
ently on the look-out for^a favourable opportunity 
to recover Tashkent and Khojent. But the rapid 
successes of the Russian force? and the brilliant 
defence of Samarkand, cauSed*hijn to abstain from 
hostilities, and for his jieutrality on this occasion 
he was invested with the»order of St. Stanislaus. 

In December 1869 the temporary dilliculty 
arose regarding Kar^itegin; and again in 1870 
there was, for a time a dispute between the Klian 
and Eaufmann, resulting from a demand for in- 
demnity on account of an attack which had 
been made on Cobnel Dennett's force during the 
Iskander Kul expedition. But these differences 
were ‘ satisfactorily settled ; and had Khudayar 
conducted the interiial affairs of his state with the 
iAiBeohntbf discretion he displayed in his dealings 
wi|h th^ ' Russians, he wou^ most probably have 

lease of ^d have 
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postponed the annexation of the Khanate by 
Eussia. He, however, had never been a popular 
ruler, and had been twice driven from the throne on 
account of his cruelty and rapacity ; and although 
after his accession to power for the third time he 
refrained SOTiewhat from open licentiousness and 
fresh acts of cruelty, still he appeared bent on ex- 
torting as much money from his subjects as possible 
for his own aggrandisement. Taxes, unjustly im- 
posed, increased year by year, and the hatred of the 
people against their Khan increased accordingly. 
Kor a time open rebellion was prevented by. the 
fear of the population that the Eussians would 
interfere in defence of the Khan, who was believed 
to be completely under Muscovite influence. But 
eventually, in 1871, the people rose, and although 
the rebellion wa9“*8peedily suppressed the cause 
was not removed,, arid the popular discontent con- 
tinued. Khudayar, instead of being warned by 
this outbreak, continued »to impose fresh burdens 
on Ms subjects, and in 1873 matters again reached 
a crisis, when the Kara-Kirgjiiz of the mountainous 
region south of Osh and Andijan Teflaspd Ip 
certain new taxes, and even attached > the offioifds 


who had been sent to collect th:^m. ^lOops were 
sent to enforce compliance, and a 
-mishes the Karia-Kirghiz, retired to theijr inpriiitairi 
fastnesses where they were out dr^^';Of 

At this '.time n'sOri of 

to ''Meeea .:and 
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to vrliicli latter place lie had been sent by liis 
brother-in-law, Khudayar Khan, to as>k the Sultan 
for assistance in repelling the itussians. This m,ui 
held the title of Aftobatcha (i e. ewer-bearer), and, 
being the son of the great Kipchak Ming-liashi, 
Mussulman Kuli, he had comideralde iiiflueiK‘(> 
amongst the inhabitants of the Khanate. Shortly ^ 
after his re-appearance in Khokand lie was given 
the oomm<iud of the Khan’s troops and placed in 
charge of the operations against the K.ira-Kirgliiz. 
He soon prevailed upon the rebels to send forty re- 
presentatives to the Klian to state their grievances, 
in order that an understanding might be anived 
at ; and the Kirghiz, relying on the good faith of 
Klmdayar, did so, when, in spite of the Aftobalcha’s 
advice to the contraiy, the Khan treacherously had 
all of them executed. This aiPt so enraged the 
Kirghiz that they at once i^cOmpienccd hostilities, 
and quickly cgptured UAent and Suk and carried 
the rebellion into the* Ferghana Valley. But 
although Khudayar’s troops were unable to success- 
full} cope with the rebels so long as the latter con- 
fined their movements to the mountains, as soon as 
they advanced into the low country they found that 
they were no mMch for the Khan’s better- armed 
forces ; and at the commencement of the revolt the 
Kirghiz met with little success in the vallej-s, laige 
numbers being lulled and taken prisoners, while 
a cliief named MozufTer Khan, who had been put 
forward as a pretender to the throne, was captured , 

and ua|»aled alive, ^ 

t^nii^^tthiidavar’s nosition was dailv bpcominfr 
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more difficult. His Kipchak subjects, who had 
been ground down by oppression, were ripe for 
rebellion, and were only waiting for a favourable 
opportunity to join the Kara-Kirghiz ; while his 
son Nasr-Eddin was intriguing against him. He 
therefore sent envoys to Tashkent asking Kaufmann 
, for assistance, wliile the rebels also implored the 
Eussians to intervene and save them from the 
tyrant who oppressed tliem. General Kolpakoffsky 
(who was acting for Kaufmann during the absence 
of the latter at Khiva) telegraphed to St. Peters- 
burg asking for permission to occupy Khokand 
in the event of the rebellion continuing; but 
sanction to the movement was refused, and the 
rebels began to believe either that the Eussians 
were too weak to interfere, or that they were 
secretly supporting the Khan. 

Shortly, after <thfs, Osh, Andijan, Uch-Kurgan, 
Suzak, and Balikchi were captured by ihe insurgents ; 
Abdur Eahman, who from the first appears to have 
favoured the rebel cause, soon afterwards shut 
himself up in the small fgrt of Tiura-Kurghan, 
near Namangan, and refused “to take ajay further 
action ; and the rebellion was not suppressed until 
the beginning of winter. * 

In 1874 the popular discontent was* again 
displayed in plots against the idian’s life, llie 
first of these was for the of pl^ng 

. Khudayar's second son,, '.^r 

Madamin Bek), on "'the 
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were not long in finding another claimant to the 
throne in the person of Abdul Kerim, a grandsjon of 
Pazil Bek^ Khudayar’s uncle ; J)Ut the Khan again 
received warning, and requested the Russians U) 
remove Abdul Kerim from Khojent (where he 
then lived) to Tashkent. This was done, and the 
Russians at the same time sent Abdul Kauiji, who 
was Abdul Kerim’s chief adviser, to Chimkent. 

In this year also the inhabitants of the 
mountainous districts north of Namangan twice 
broke into open rebellion, but on both occasions 
the risings .were speedily suppressed. 

But the existence of Khokand as an indepen- 
dent state was fast drawing to a close. Although 
the Kirgliiz and Kipchaks had repeatedly been 
defeated, their discontent and hatred of Khudayar 
were daily increasing, and to tliis was added a feel- 
ing of bitterness against liie'Rjissians, who had 
refused to aid the rebels, and who were thus 
believed to be on the !^ban’s side. In July 1875 
Nasr-Eddin, the Klian’s eldest son, threw in his lot 
with the malcontents, and the rebellion broke out 
afresh ; and at the. same time the Russians, by 
sending a diplomatic jnission to Khokand, gave 
colour to the pcJpular belief that they were sup- 
porting Khudayar, and thus caused the insurgents 
to embark on a religious war against the infidels. 

Ttie despatch of this Russian embassy to 
Khokand was for ■ the purpose of obtaining 


Kh »day;y’8 tq the march of a Russian 

. to Kashgar, it having been 

'be'^.sent. to punish 
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Yakoob Beg for bis non-compliance with Eussian 
demands. The deputation was led by Mr. Weinberg, 
of the Foreign Department, who was accompanied 
by a guard of twenty-two Cossacks ; and Colonel 
Skobeleff accompanied the party for. the purpose 
of exploring the Terek Devan Pass between 
, Kliokand and Kashgar. In order to propitiate 
Khudayar and thus to gain his consent to the 
Eussian demands, Kaufmaim sent Abdul Kerim 
with the mission and handed liim over to the 
Khan, This young, man was the relaition of 
Khudayar’s whom the rebels had, in the pre- 
vious year, attempted to place on the throne ; 
and his gratuitous surrender by Kaufraann, who 
thus violated the well-recognised laws of asylum 
and hospitality, greatly increased the hostility 
of the Kipchaks and Kirghiz towards the 
Eussians. • < ' 

Tlie embassy reached ^Khokand, on July 25, 
r875; and a few daya afterwards news was 
received that Nasr-Eddin and the Khan’s brother, 
Sultan Miifad, had gone oyei* to the rebels, who. 


having captunfed Osh, iTattlangan, Margelan, An- 
dijan, and Asaki, were advancing on the capital, 
led by Abdur JBjabinan Af^ lyho had also 


throw'n in his lbii;|p 
really the prime 


who w'aS'’ 
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went over to the enemy, when the Khan, finding 
himself thus deserted and rendered incapable of 
resistance, placed himself under the protection 
of the Eussian embassy. He was accompanied 
by his younger son, one of his nephews, and 
by the Atalyk Ata Bek, besides numerous other 
followers and women, mi he also succeeded in 
carrying off over a million pounds’ worth ^of trea- 
sure which he had extorted from his oppressed 
subjects. 

As any further stay in the city was out of 
the question Mr. Weinberg decided to return to 
Khqjent, at which place he arrived on August 5 
after a perilous retreat, during which incessant 
attacks were made on the long train conveying 
the Khan’s treasure and wives. As soon as Khud- 
ayar had thus fled from the country, his son 
Nasr-Eddin was proclaimed* Khaij; and, although 
he and the principal leaders of the rebellion sent 
conciliatory letters to Kajifmann, expressing a de- 
sire to live in peace with the Kussians, emissaries 
were at the same time despatched with a pro- 
clamation inciting the inhabitants of the Eussian 
frontier districts, as well .as those of Khokand, to 


join in a Holy War against the infidels who were 
believed to have supppiited;Khu4il^ar in his unjust 
rule. ^ ■ 

General Kaufm^^pfc’jbius tifiie was on a tour 
of inspection, op^^'l^jU-ing of 'the 

where he 




poi^ulati^^ 
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the most extravagant rumours were being circulated 
and were readily believed. 

On August 18 bands of Kbokandians raided 
across the Kurama Mountains, and, occupying 
the village of Ablik, descended the valley of the 
Angren, hoping to be able to surprise the Eussian 
V post at Tilaou, which was garrisoned by a company 
of infantry and half a sotnia of Cossacks, Finding, 
however, that the garrison were on the alert, the 
insurgents did not attack the post, but contented 
themselves merely with scouring the neighbouring 
country and inciting the inhabitants ,to join them 
against the Eussians, while other parties cut the 
Eussian line of communication between Tashkent 
and Khojent Informalion of these raids reached 
Tashkent at 2 am. on August 19, and four hours 
later General Golovatcheff started for Tilaou \iith 
four and<a half, so'tniks of Cossacks, and at 8 a m 
a battalion of infantry and a division of field 
artillery marched to hh* support. On the same 
day Lieutenant Colonel Gamoffsky was sent with 
a battalion of infantry and four guns to reinforce 
the garrison of Khojent, while Colonel Skobeleff, 
with two sotnias of Cossagks ai^d a rocket division, 
patrolled th^ north-eastern poi<tion of the Kuraraa 
district, and prevented the inhabitants from joining 
the insurrection. 

In the meanwhile a large force of Kbokandians 
advanced towards Khojent^ and arrived m the 
neighbourhood of tliat city m 20. For 

the next four days ihe tov^, besieged, 

and dense masses of the ^|)eate(i 
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attacks on the principal gates. These onslaughts 
were, however, repulsed by the garrison; and, 
on the arrival of reinforcements,>Baron Nolde, the 
commandant, made a sortie on the 24th and routed 
the Ehokandian ariny after a hard-fought engage- 
ment near the villages of Kqstakoz and Ispissar. 

When Kaufmann ascertained the serious nature 
of the rising, and found that the Khokandi 9 ,ns, not 
content with the deposition of Khudayar Khan, 
were resolved to wage war against ,the Eussians, 
he determined to assume the offensive, and he 
therefore sent orders to Golovatcheff to march as 


sOon as possible towards Khojent, where the ex- 
peditionary force was to assemble. Including the 
troops in the Kurama district and the detachment 
which had been sent to the relief of Khojent, the 
Governor-General found that the* troops available 
for the Invasion of Khokand consisted of sixteen 
companies of infantry, pine sotnias of cavalry, 
twenty guns, and a rocket-battery, giving a total 
strength of only about 4,500 men with 1,500 
horses. This was by nq means a large force with 
which to ui^ertake the conquest of the Khanate ; 
but Kaufmann knew that prompt action was 


necessary, as the enfemy’s forces were daily increas- 
ing in humbers ; aindiherefbre, a,fter hastily-making 
the necessary prep^ii|t|ona, be marcbied to Khojent, 


where tbyforb^^^^^ 




August so. !l%e siege 
and the enemy h^ 
i..lbfWtier;{ but InforKudion . 

■ aruiyi. 
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fortified village twenty miles beyond Kostakoz on 
the Khokand road ; and, after the troops had been 
given a day’s rest at Khojent, Kaufmann moved 
forward on September 1 to try conclusions with 
the enemy.* 

That evening the Russian column halted at the 
frontier town of Ab-Khurek on the banks of the 
Syr Da^ia, and at daybreak on the following day 
the advance was resumed towards the village of 
Karatchkum. , As far as Ab-Khurek no opposition 
was encountered, and it was not until the force 
had marched some four miles beyond that place 
that tlie enemy’s picquets were first seen on the 
right of the line of advance, which lay through 
undulating country sloping gradually down from 
the mountains towards the Syr Daria. But soon 
afterwards large Tnasses of horsemen appeared on 
the flanks of the Russian column, and by their 
harassing tactics greatly delayed, its advance to 
Karatchkum, and caused the troops much annoy- 
ance and fatigue. 

By this time it was wpll known that the Kho- 
kandians had made up their* minds to dispute the 
Russian advance at Makhram, where a large square 
mud-fort, with high crenelatedowalls, stands on the 
edge of the left bank of the Syr Daria, ‘the other 
three sides being protected by a deep wet ditch. 
Russian spies and some friendly inhabitants of the 

* Btunan force lel^ for flM inysnaa of Kbo- 

. kand coiMtited of filteen epifipai^ce of one eompuy of 

add eight eobda* df Cociwoke, i|ad a rocket* 

^tader;. eavalijr verdFlaeitid^ 

we hyided into, fdm^diviid^M . 
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place had also informed Kaufmann that the enemy- 
had extended the defences by the formation of a 
fortified camp on the south-eastern side of the for- 
tress, and that they had inundated a considerable 
portion of the road by which the Eugsians were 
advancing. • 

The commander-in-chief therefore resolved to 
march round the south of the inundatifins and 
take the position in flank and rear; and at 
five o’clock in the morning of September 3 the 
Eussian troops marched out of their camp near 
Karatchkum in order of battle, with the cavalry at 
a short distance behind their right flank. But as 
soon as they had got past the village large masses 
of the enemy’s cavalry appeared on all sides and 
resumed their usual tactics, approaching with loud 
cries and yells to within a .short distance of the 
Eussian column, and then retiring *at the first signs 
of any advance* on the part of the Cossacks. But 
the distance from Karatcltkum to Makhram is only 
three miles ; and the Cossacks, supported by a'few 
guns and rockets, easily succeeded in keeping the 
enemy at a’respectful distance, while the column 
steadily pushed forward," 

The Eussians marched over the low hills to the 
south of Makhram until they had arrived opposite 
the south-eastern angle of the fort, when the direc- 
tion «f the advance was changed to the left, and 
the troops moved towards the enemy’s intrenched 
camp. Jhey had not proceeded^ far in this new 
directid^Vwheh the Khokandian artillery opened 
fire, but this waa. not at first rtipliad to |qr tbe 
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Russians, who steadily pushed on Until they had 
arrived opposite the extreme left rear of the enemy’s 
position. The guns then took up their position 
and opened fire, and, after the bombardment had 
lasted for about an hour, two battalions of infantry 
advanced to assault the position. After a quarter 
of an hour’s sharp fighting the intrenched camp 
was captured, and the Russian troops, then crossing 
the bridge over the ditch, threw themselves against 
the gates. Without paying any attention to the 
fire which was directed against them from the 
walls, the men, encouraged by the example of 
their officers, placed their shoulders against tlie 
.wooden doors, and, keeping time to the tune of a 
soldiers’ chorus, soon forced them open. But little 
opposition was encountered within the walls, and 
within an hour suqh qf the enemy as had remained 
in the fort werd killed or took to flight, and the 
Russian flag was unfurled on the ramparts of 
Makhram. 

'While the infantry were thus assaulting the 


intrenched camp and fortress, the cavalty, under 
Skobelefl, attacked the masses of iPiokandian' 
horsemen which were drlwn up in the gardehs to 


the east of the fort, and, after a sharp encounter, 
put them to flight and pursued them for about 
ten milea along the banks of the Sy^ patia, when 
'num'ters ' 
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The effect produced by this Russian victory 
was no doubt very great, especially amongst the 
surrounding population, who . soon came in with 
professions of submission, and also brought pro- 
visions for sale to the troops. The results were at 
the time greatly exaggerated in the Russian press, 
which apparently believed that the power df the 
Ehokandians had been completely broken; and 
Kaufmann also appears to have over-estimated the 
value of this success, for in a telegram addressed 
to the Czar, reporting the results of the battle, he 
said that ‘ the impression produced in the Khanate 
by this battle is immense, but one cannot yet 
appreciate. all tlie consequences of the battle of 
Makhram.’ It was not lOng, however, before he 
was enabled to fuRy realise 'to what extent the 
victory at Makhram had conduced to the pacifica- 
tion of the Khanate, and the discovery probably 
came somewhat in the. form of a surprise; for 
before the close of the ydar he found himself en- 
gaged in a contest which fully taxed the resources 
of the Russians in Central Asia. 

ImmecRately aftet this battle General Kaufmann 
issued a proclamation ttt the inhabitants of .Kho- 
Tri).Tidj pointing oul the folly they had committed 
in having embarked in a Holy War against the 
Russians, and urging them to seize and deliver tp 
him .the ringleaders, who, for thep^ own smibitm 
p^|io^,,had brought simh trotihle on thelPm^te. 
i'Pejidyhmd ,the pedjeiie.'lp return. 
^^^Jnp^patipns,' ; and'. .i»formed;.'%^\'^h^l,; while;. 
h0rsons!'':'.WP^: ' 'he ^ 
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all who were found in possession of arms would 
be punished; and he concluded by stating that 
Khudayar Khan had been sent to St. Petersburg, 
and that he would not return again as their sove- 
reign, as it was known to the Bussians that he did 
not possess the affection of the people of Khokand. 

The Bussians halted at Makhram for three days, 
awaiting^ the arrival of a convoy which had been 
despatched from Khojent with reinforcements and 
stores ; and on September 7 Kaufmann advanced 
towards the Khokandian capital, leaving a garrison 
of two companies of infantry and twenty Cossacks 
in the Makhram fort, which was made the advanced 
base for any farther operations that might be found 
necessary. Some miles out of Makhram Kaufmann 
was met by a deputation from the new Khan, Nasr- 
Eddin, who apolo^sed for ‘ the accidental conflict 
of troops ‘ on the frontier, and the consequent 
unpleasantness.’ The chief of this embassy was 
Ishan Fazil-Achmet Mag£oume, and he was accom- 
panied by Mullah Issa Aulie, who was one of the 
principal leaders of the rebellion and one of the 
most prominent opponents of the Bussians. Kauf- 
mann refused to have an;^thing to do with these 
envoys, and continued his advance, retaining Issa 
Auli4 as a prisoner until he could give a satisfactory 
explanation of the part he had taken in the insur- 
rection. « 


On the evening of the 7th the ixopps, aft^ a 
march qf fourteen miles, halted at}' the yilliige of 
CliaadaiUtMaz^, lind on the f(flh>i^^|iiay ,ihey 
;reach^-}B.ibh-Arik, tyhich is;stiaEih-;^|pi^ mili^. 
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farther on, and twenty-four miles from the city of 
Ehokand. The country through which the column 
was now jnoving was extremely fertile and well 
irrigated, and during the advance the inhabitants 
came out to meet the Eussians with presents for 
the general, and bringing bread and salt in token 
of their complete submission to their conqtferors. 
While marching from Bish-Arik to Kosh-Kupir, 
on September 9, another envoy arrived from the 
Khan, accompanied by the prisoners who had been 
captured at Kau and the various post-stations at 
the commencement of the war ; and the merchants 
of Ehokand also sent a deputation denying com- 
plicity in the rebellion, and begging for mercy. 
All along the route the troops were met by bands 
of peasants, who were anxious to display their 
friendship and peaceful intentions. The advance 
was more like a triumphal processioif than the 
advance of am army thsough an enemy’s country; 
and on September 10 thfi capital of Ehokand fell 
into the hands of the Eussians without any blood- 
shed, and even without a single shot having been 
fired. Shortly afterwards Nasr-Eddin paid Kauf- 
mann a formal visit,* and, after the necessary 
arrangements ha^ been made for the distribution 
of the troops, the Eussian general accompanied the 
TThan a short way into the town. For five days 
the •Eussian troops remained encamped near to 
the Bjir Mosque, outside toe city walls, and during 
this time convoys provisions, felt tents, animuni- 
tion^ iiecess^ from Makhram. 

very unhealthy,, and , toe 
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number of sick increased so rapidly that Kaufmann 
decided to move the force to another locality, and 
took advantage of this opportunity to overawe the 
inhabitants by marching the troops through the 
city. 

But, although the cjipital of the Khanate had 
been Mms easily captured, the political outlook was 
by no means promising, Kaufmann’s proclama- 
tion met with but little response ; Osh, Namangan# 
Andijan, and the other large towns showed no 
signs of submission, and bands of armed men 
collected in the hills near Isfara and Makhram, 
and necessitated the despatch of flying columns 
from Khojent and Khokand. It is true that on 
September 11 Kaufmann received a letter from 
Sultan Murad, Nasr-Eddin’s imcle and Bek of 
Margelan, in which he declared his entire submis- 
sion to Enssian* authority, and begged that the 
former friendly relations might be renewed ; and 
that on the following day another paper was re- 
ceived, bearing the seals of Abdur Eahman Aito- 
batcha and seventy-five other Kirghiz andKipohak 
chiefs, in which these leaders "stated that, as the 


fortune of war was against the : Mahonuneditns, 
they trusted that Kaufmann would restore pea^e 
and quiet in the same way as he had done in , the 
dty of Khokand. But. these overture Md no 
^r when Kaui^ann /i^p^ 
dipdred; 'peace' more’ thah.;hd;;#%:'^|^fi!^d 4 i 
^^;’:jto jmeet 
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Eahman was busily employed in collecting a fresh 
force near Margelan, and that he had persuaded 
or compelled Sultan Murad to join in the movement. 

At first these reports were vague and contra- 
dictory, but soon more definite information was 
received, which clearly sbpwed that a’ formidable 
force was assembling near Margelan ; and Eaufmanu 
therefore set out for that place on September 17 
to try and put an end to the Aftobatcha’s intrigues. 
Two days later the Bussian column reached Alti- 
Arik, which is about twenty miles from Margelan, 
Abdur Eahman being then in occupation of a 
position at Gufgil, seventeen miles farther on, 
where he had a force of 10,000 men and 19 
guns, and appeared determined to make a stand. 
He, however, on hearing of the approach of Kauf- 
mann’s column, lost heart, ^d, disbanding his 
force, retreated into the mountains with a small 
band of his most faithful adherents. On the 20th 
the Bussians advanced,'*and took up an excellent 
position near Margelan, and in the evening the 
city was unconditionally surrendered. 

That night at ‘about nine o’clock the inde- 
fatigable Skobeleff ccmtinued the pursuit of the 
Aftobatcha with a flying columuj composed of the 
CJossacks, and two companies of infantry in country 
carts, with four guns and a rocket-battery. Ad- 
vancing rapidly with his cavahy along the road 
to Asa^ and Andij^ he reach^ ]l7iaz-Baiyr at 
%e o'clock on: #e folbwing Hfe iihen ■ 

Abdnr> Bahinan bad tiirnid; sOutb'i^ards 
'-and 
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halting, continued the pursuit with his Cossacks 
towards Ming Tep4, where he had a sharp encounter 
with the enemy, who left forty dead on the field, 
and fled in disorder towards Osh, 

By this time the continuous hard marching 
had begun to tell on the Cossacks’ horses, and it 
was impossible for the chase to be at once con- 
tinued. -The party was therefore obliged to halt 
at Ming-Tep4 for some hours ; but during the night 
Skobeleflf once more started off towards Osh, where 
he arrived at nine o^clock on the following morn- 
ing. The city at once surrendered, and by ten 
o’clock the Eussian general was installed in the 
Bek’s palace, where he received the submission of 
various chiefs and notables. Here, however, he 
only halted for a couple of hours, and then, with 
a hundred troopers, he moved towards the Kara 
Daria ; but as it was reported that the Aftobatcha 
had been almost entirely deserted by his followers, 
and as Kaufinann had ordered him not to go too 
far, he returned through Asaki to Margelan, where 
he arrived on September 26.* 

This rapid advance of SkobbleflT’s and his occu- 
pation of Osh, which was one of the chief centres 
of the Kirghiz and Kipchak population, produced 
an excellent eflect. Andijan, Balikchi, Shahr-i- 
’'khana, Asaki, and many of the adjacent villages at 
once tendered their submission, and Halyk Nazar 
Farmanatchi — another leader of the insurrection — 

: was also given up to the Bussians ; so that out of 
the threfe principal instigator^ ;;of tha rehellicmf 
Ahdiir Bahinan alone remaini^ at ^ large. As 
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the chief towns in the Khanate had thus sur- 
rendered, and as the Khokandian forces had been 
defeated aud dispersed, Kaufraann summoned Nasr- 
Eddin to.Margelan, and there concluded a treaty 
of peace with him, whereby it was arranged that 
the Khan should pay a war indemnity of 3,000,000 
roubles within six years, and should cede j;o the ^ 
Eussians the whole of the territory on the right 
bank of the Syr Daria, which extends from Ab- 
Khurek to the Naryn river, and of which Naman- 
gan was the chief town. To celeljrate this event 
a general amnesty was proclaimed, which included 
Issa Auli4, Halyk Nazar, and even those Eussian 
subjects who had taken part in the rising in the 
Kuraraa district and round Khojent. But a few 
days later Issa Aulie, Zulfikar Bek, and Mahom- 
med Khan Tiura were arrested and deported to 
Siberia, as they had rendered themselveg obnoxious 
to Kaufmann^by their persistent and prominent 
activity in stirring up*^the people against the 
Eussians. 

On October 5 Kaufmann left Margelan to visit 
the newly-acquired3ussian district to the north of 
the Jaxartes. Namangan was reached three days 
later; but Kaufmann was not long there before 
events occurred which showed that the inhabitants 
of the country h^ by no means lost their hatred 
for the Eussians, and which gave him an excuse 
for continuing the military ojjerations and for the 
final annexation of the remaining portions of the ^ 
Bihihiite of Khoikiw^^ 

Although the Andijanis had long shown, marked 
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hostility towards the Eussians, and had only sent 
in their submission after Skobeleff had raided into 
the immediate neighbourhood of their city, Kauf- 
mann, nevertheless, sent two officers (Mr. Kuhn 
and Captain Petroff) from Margelan to Andijan 
for the purpose of making ‘scientific investiga- 
tions.’, A more inopportune moment for the pur- 
suit of science could not well have been selected ; 
and it is no;, surprising that shortly after Kauf- 
mann reached Namangan, these two officers also 
arrived there and reported that they had been 
ill-treated by the inhabitants, and that Andijan 
was once again in a state of rebellion. It is not 
improbable that Kaufmann expected this result 
from the ‘ scientific mission,’ for he has not gene- 
, rally displayed any lack of intelligence ; and it is 
impossible to avoid the suspicion that he was hot 
altogether, displeased Arith the turn affairs had 
taken. 

ft 

He at this time had ah his disposal a sufficiently 
strong force to overcome any possible resistance 


on the part of the Khokai^dians, and the dpjwr- 
timity which thus presented itself of ^omplefely 
subjugating the Khanate Fas one which was nht 


likely to be neglected. He lihei«fore lost no time 
infftting out an expeditiona^ torce to punish the 
Ap^janis, and on OctoW HeneiiBd fifro^ky 
iT^^angan with five <x?jropa»if I pf ^hty- 


,^8 
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the troops crossed tWb branches of the Naryn; 
and then crossing the Syr Daria — here called the 
Kara Daria — ^at Balikchi, they encamped for the 
night at the village of Chinorat, some five miles 
farther on. On the following day they marched 
.to the village of Ak-tep4 (Kara-Kalpa]^), which is 
situated on the banks of th% Mussulman-Kuli canal, 
about four and three-quarter miles from Andijan, 
and there Trotzky found that Abdur Rahruan had 
collected a large army for the defence of the city, 
while another considerable force Vas encamped 
close by under a Kirghiz pretender to the throne.* 
Skobelefi", who was invariably to be found wherever 
any fighting was expected, was therefore sent out 
on the morning of October 12 with a sotnia and a 
half of Cossacks and the rocket-stands, to make a 
careful reconnaissance of the .enemy’s position. 
This party found that the bridges over^ the canal 
had been destroyed, and they 'were compelled 
to keep close *to the left bank of the Syr Daria 
until they arrived opposite to the northern face of 
the city; but then they moved southward, and 
advancing up the .^dijani Sar ravine, the intrepid 
Skobeleff succeeded in giving within twenty-five 
yards of the enem^y’s outposts before he was dis- 
‘cbvered. Then a h^avy though badly-aimed fire 
was opened on tihe Russians from the ^s of, the 


i 'pita mm, who ht hays been a btmWo 

Wfflrm ' a^iiiHned the. to, ha die ; 


•' hill : 


ir.:with'his' 
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walls and roofs of the houses, and they were obliged 
to retreat to the plain north of the city, where they 
were joined by two fresh sotnias of Cossacks from 
the camp. 

During this reconnaissance Skobeleff succeeded 
in checking a sketch which had been prepared 
by Captain Petroff, and as a result of his report 
General Trotzky issued orders for the assault of the 
city on fhe <bllowing day. For this purpose the 
force was divided into three detachments, which 
were to push through, the city by different routes 
and unite in front of the palace in the centre of the 
town. A company of infantry, with two guns and 
two rocket-stands, was left beliind for the protec- 
tion of the camp and train. 

The troops detailed for the assault marched out 
of the camp at daybreak on October 13j but they 
had not gone far when swarms of Khokandians, 
under the preten'der Fulad Bek, made a determined 
attack on the camp. They' were, however, repulsed 
by the detachment which had been left behind ; 


and when the assaulting columns reached the open 
ground to the north of the*to|5n the Bussian guns 
opened fire to cover the advance of the stbrming 
parties, which steadily captured barricade sifter^ 
barricade, and, in spite t|^ stubborn !fe8ij8tance 
of the Khokandians, joining hands in 

front of the BeVs .pailace. ■ . 

■ although the 


vOarried out,;-Trot2ky 
^^a^ntajn j^lhis 
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tinuouB fire on tlie Eussian troops ; and he there- 
fore decided to retreat, destroying as much of the 
town as possible during the retirement. After a 
short halt the troops fell back, burning everything 
on their way ; but they encountered just as much 
opposition while retiring they had 'met with 
during the advance, and their movement through 
the town was simply a running fight. The greater 
portion of the city was, however, set on fire, and 
on reaching his encampment Trotzky .added to the 
destruction by bombarding the place for three 
hours. 

On the following day the bombardment was 
resumed, and on October 15 the Eussians broke 
up their camp and started for Namangan, burning 
and ravaging the farms m route. During their 
march along the loft bank of the Kara Daria, and 
until they had crossed that riW, they were closely 
followed by the Ifhokandityis, who made continuous 
attacks on the column, their opposition being of 
such an obstinate nature that the Eussians took 
eight hours to cover the first seven versts (4| miles) 
after leaving their camp. Once the river was 
crossed the attacks ceased, «and on October 17 the 
column was met by*Oenerfl Kaufmann, who had 
marched out of Namangan |o assist Trotzky. 

This attack on Andean was without doubt a 
fwlure; foir ^though 'Rtotzky received the Cross of 
Saint Ceorge and aeww of lionour, and ^though 
the Eussian papers rept^esepted the affair in the 
light of a suebessfut assauE^ the Eussians unques- 
found it impowiiai|t to remain m the city 

■'*' ' H. * 
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for more than two or tliree hours, and their retire- 
ment was very naturally considered by the Kho- 
kandians to have been nothing less than a forced 
retreat. That the Eussians had sustained a serious 
check is clearly shown by the subsequent dis- 
turbances in KIiokan(|, and also in Namangan and 
the' surrounding district. The people abandoned 
their yillages, and under the leadership of a former 
Bek of Namangan, named Batyr Tiura, they soon 
joined the rpbellion, and although several flying 
columns were sent against them they invariably 
succeeded in evading the troops. 

General Kaufmann, however, did not consider 
that his presence in Kliokand was any longer 
required, and he therefore left Namangan on 
October 28, after he had handed over the com- 
mand to SkobelfefT, who had been promoted to the 
rank of major-general in recognition of his brilliant 
services during the campaign, during the whole 
of his journey from Namangan to Khojent, Kauf- 
mann s escort was incessantly attacked by bands 
of Kirghiz and Kipchaks,, so that his mabch had 
rather the appearance of a retreat thq,n the return 
of a victorious commander. 

Fresh disturbances also broke out in the city of 
Khokand itself, where the inhabitants, on learning 
the conditions of the treaty of peace, deposed Nasr- 
Eddin, and forced him to fly to Khojent, where he 
arrived alone, and yrithout property of any kind, 
at the same time as General jKahfimanii. After his 
<|apiarture, Khokand was occupied 1^ the adherents 
anid Abdul Gai0|w (the foraaoj? 
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Bek of Ura-Tepe, who**had made his way to 
Khokand at the commencement of the rebellion 
against Khudayar) ; and as the affairs of the Khan- 
ate were thus in as disordered a condition as they 
had been when the'Eussians first interfered, Kauf- 
mann despatched a force reoccupy ’Makhram, 

and thus to cover the Khojent frontier. • 

In the meanwhile disturbances continued in the 
newly acquired Bussian territory to the north of 
the Syr Daria, and Skobeleff left Naijiangan with a 
considerable portion of his commalid to punish the 
rebel bauds under Batyr Tiura, which were con- 
tinuing their depredations in the adjacent country. 
Defeating them at Tiura Kurgan on November 4, 
he pushed on as far as Chust, but there received 
intelligence on the night of the 6 th which caused him 
to retrace his steps with the greatest possible speed. 
As soon as he had left Namangi^n the dCipchaks 
had entered the; city, and,, being joined by the entire 
population, they began, oa the evening of Novem- 
ber 5, to attack the Eussian camp and unfinished 
citadel! The small garrison held out until his 
return at nqon on the 7 th, and on the following day 
the Kipchak quarter of the town was heavily bom- 
barded and reduced* to ruins. Skobeleff shortly 
afterwards inflicted another defeat on Batyr Tiura’s 
forces at Balikchi, and captured that town. 

By these movement the rising in the Namangan 
district was effectually suppressed} but the disorders 
in other parts of the Khunate stiU continued, and 
Kauftnann therefore Ordered Skobeleff to inarch 
l.tihrough. the country between the Naiyti end Kara 
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Dana, whidi was considered to be the centre from 
which the Eipchak malcontents carried out their 
hostile demonstrations. It was thought that this 
movement could be made with the most telling 
effect if it was carried out in the early winter, when 
the nomads had mov^, with their families, into 
their winter settlements, as they could then be 
more easily got at, and their escape would be 
rendered difficult, if not altogether impossible, on 
account of t]ie deep snow with which the sur- 
rounding mountains would then be covered. 

Skobeleff therefore left Namangan on January 
6,* 1876, with a force of 2,800 men, and crossing 
the Naryn river, moved along the right bank of the 
Kara Daria, while a detachment was sent, imder 
Baron Meller-Zakomelsky, to reconnoitre the coun- 
try to the south tof the river. The cold at this time 
was inteiwe ; but, in spite of the sfevere frost (16° R.), 
the force marched eastw^^rds, ravaging the country, 
and burning all the settlements which were passed 
through. The important village of Paitok vas 
completely destroyed, and, while a force wi^ 
detached to operate against the Kipchak vilh^es 
in the mountains, the » main body continued its 
advance along the northern b^k of the iiiyer to 
Yani-Sarkarbai , 


As the Elpchaks saw ! that , ih^ setid^^ 
were threatened mth ocmjple!^? th^ 

sent envoys asking for! vrere 

^fonjofid by thh 
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the rebellion and the parties who had incited the 
people to enter upon the Holy War against the 
Eussians. As titese terms were not complied with 
the advance was continued, and after some skir- 
mishes on January 12 and 13 the Eussians crossed 
the Kara Daria at Yani-Sariikarba on th^ following 
day, and established a fortified camp on the left bank 
of the stream. A halt was then made for several 
days while reconnaissances were pushed forward 
towards the city of Andijan, where. AJidur Eahman 
was reported to have collected a force of 10,000 
horsemen and 5,000 foot soldiers, independent of 
some 15,000 armed inhabitants who had expressed 
their determination to oppose the Eussians to the 
death. 

Two messages were then sent demanding the 
surrender of the city ; but as* these were not 
answered Skobeleff determined to assault the place ; 
and, advancing on January 20, he stormed the 
village of Iskylik, and then commenced the bom- 
bardment of Andijan. After the artillery had fired 
some 6t)0 rounds, two storming columns advanced 
to the attack and soOn penetrated to the centre of 
of the toswn, where another battery was brought 
into action and continued the destruction of the 
place. By the next day all resistance had (ieSsed : 
Andijan, which had iufiicted such a serious reverae 
on TjOteky's colamni was how shbdued by the 
eyerf^tiotiprious ^ th^^ Bussiap: tr^ps 

,, ^ 'city, 

in. .'the ; 
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minimise his defeat — had reported to have been 
destroyed. 

On January 30 news was received that the 
Khokandians who had fled from Andijan were again 
assembling near Asaki, and Skobeleff* therefore 
marched out and captvred that town after severe 
fighting. This battle, following closely after the 
capture of Andijan, completely broke the power 
of the Khokandians. Margelan and Shahr-i-Khana 
tendered thei? submission once more ; and on 
February 5 Abdur Eahman, Batyr Tiura, Isfend 
Yar, and other leaders of the insurrection sur- 
rendered themselves unconditionally to SkobeleflT 
and threw themselves on the mercy of the Em- 
peror. 

By this time also the inhabitants of the city of 
Khokand found that they were no better off under 
the leadei^hip of Fulad Bek and Abdul Gaffar Bek 
than they had been under Khudayar’s son, for 
these two chiefs, taking Advantage of their acces- 
sion to power, appeared determined to enrich 
themselves as much as pbssible at the expense of 
their adherents, while the fohner also* committed 
the greatest atrocities and seemed to revel in 
bloodshed. The people, therefore, sent to Kasr- 
Eddin and begged him to return. The Khan was 
then at Makhrpa, and after some hesitation he set 
out for the Khokandian capital ; but before he 
arrived there the Kipchak an^, Kirghiz adher- 
ents of Fulad Bek attacked and forced him 
W return piecipitately to tha frontier’ 

Kkoljeleff was ,than ordered to, ooiitj^'Jthe capitalig^; 
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and this he did on Febru&ry 20, when sixty-two 
guns and a large supply of ammunition and pro- 
visions were captured. Fulad Bek in the mean- 
while had taken refuge in the mountains to the 
north of Karategin, and when captured a short 
time afterwards he was justly hanged for his 
barbarous actions. 

By this time it had been decided that the 
whole of the Khanate should be aimexed. General 
Kaufmann had left Tashkent in the previous 
December for the Eussian capital, and on his 
arrival there had persuaded the Czar’s Government 
that such a step was necessary for the security of 
the south-eastern frontier of the Turkestan province; 
and on March 2, 1876, the Emperor signed an 
order by which it was decreed that the whole of 
Khokand was incorporated in the Eussian Empire 
under the name of the Province o^ Ferghana, and 
that this new province was to be under the direc- 
tion of the Governor-Geaeral of Turkestan, who 
was to reorganise its administration by means of 
a provisional arrangement such as had been intro- 
duced in t^e Amu-Daria and Zarafshan districts. 
Immediately on receipt ,of this order General 
Kolpakoffsky, who had temporary command dur- 
ing Kaufmann’s absence, set out for the city of 
Khokand, and there proclaimed to the still dis- 
quieted inhabitants that the White C*ar had 
‘approved of their submission’ and had decided 
to take them under his protection. Naw-Eddin, 
Abdur ]l^hman, and other leaders of the insurrec- 
tion were Oen 4®pbrted .to. Tashkent,; and, Geheral 
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Skobeleff was placed in command of the new 
province. 

Thus Eussia had at last gained her long-desired 
object in obtaining command of the entire course 
of the river Jaxartes. Many years previou8l)% 
when the Cossacks had first appeared at the mouth 
of that river, Eussian writers had stated that the 
acquisition by Eussia of the whole length of the 
Syr Daria was an indispensable part of the scheme 
for the efiective protection of the Kirghiz, in order 
that the Eussian garrisons in the Steppe forts 
might be readily supplied with fuel, forage, and 
provisions from the fertile tracts along the upper 
course of the river. This point had never been 
lost sight of, in spite of Prince GortchakolTs 
repeated protests that no further advances would 
be made ; and by the annexation of Khokand the 
Eussians.took up a new line of frontier far in 
advance of the one which Prince Gortchakoff had, 
eleven years previously^,, declared to be sufficient 
for the protection of the Kirghiz, and which was 
to have marked the limit of Eussian conquests in 


this direction. 

Although the Karar|LirgUz mid Kipchaks of 
the plains had by this time been completely 


.subdued, the Kirghiz tri^s in the mopni^ns to 
: the sofith-east of the' Perghana Valley had not j;et 
b^ taught the jpower aims. 

■'I^^eral.cliais nnderi^e . 
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to march against them and pursue them as far 
into the mountains as possible, in order that they 
might be* taught that their mountainous retreats 
were not inaccessible to the Eussian troops. 

Nor was this the only reason which caused the 
Turkestan authorities to j?end an expedition into 
the inhospitable regions of the Alai and Trans- Alai 
mountains. . It was believed that a war with 
Yakoob Beg of Kashgar was inevitable, mid, 
although it had been postponed on Recount of the 
rising in Khokand, it was still understood that a 
force would soon be sent to subdue the proud 
Amir of Kashgaria ; and it was therefore necessary 
that the passes between Ferghana and Flastern 
Turkestan should be thoroughly explored. Then, 
again, the Pamir region to the, south of the Alai 
range — a district which had’ but rarely been 
traversed by Europeans, and ot which only the 
vaguest knowledge existed— was believed by many 
to offer a possible line fo^ an advance against India 
— if not for a large army, at all events for a small 
corps* which might greatly hamper the British 
defence — it was of the greatest importance 
that this mountmnoHs teble-land should be ^a;- 
mined and mappeds 

In accordance with the inst^hetions which 
he had received Gieneral Skob^ff dmded his 
;forc4 into three cblimns, whidh stated fiiom 
: Uoh Kurgan, (tehii 'and Guloj^. ^ himself 
';|i4c<Mhpanied;, :the'ii;6hl^^ ':i^eji',''the 

Phe; 'spieriillc\^oipSicefe 
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Kostenko and Messrs. Osiionin and Bonsdorff, who 
respectively conducted the geographical, natural 
history, and geodetical observations. At the end 
of July 1876 a flying column of 100 Cossacks and 
a few mounted infantry was sent forward under 
Prince Witgenstein to tjie Shart Pass, and shortly 
afterwards the three main columns pushed forward 
to the Alai plateau through wild and rugged regions, 
where the paths in places zigzagged along high 
mountainous lodges, and where numerous frail, 
trembling bridges suspended over gigantic chasms 
and precipices had to be crossed in single file. 
The troops, however, reached the Alai with the 
loss of only a few pack animals which had fallen 
over the precipices. Abdulla Bek’s mother and 
wives were shortly afterwards captured, with large 
flocks of sheep ahd many horses, and this was 
followed by thet submission of the elders of the 
Kara-Kirghiz tribes who wander about the Alai 
plateau. But Abdulla Bek remained at large and 
escaped towards Kashgar. 

During this expedition. the Bussians had no 
fighting ; but the scientific and geographipal results 
achieved were of considerable importance. The 
Alai plateau (that is, the elevated valley between 
the Alai and Trans- Alai ranges, and through which 
the Kizil-Su, or Surkh-ab, branch of the Oxus 
flows) was traversed, and , IVince Witgenst^in’s 
force was ^nt to the Kiiil-Yaxt defile in the Trans- 
Alai ranges from whence a grand yie'iy was obtained 
ol; the Pamir region geherally, afrd pairticulariy of 
“the northern .portion, c^ed iDnsh^hi Paihir,. 
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in which lies the Great Kara-Kul Lake. This lake 
was carefully explored by Captain Kostenko, and 
found to be 13,200 feet above the sea level, and 
only 800 feet belo.w the summit of the Kizil-Yart 
Pass. Its greatest length — ^from north to south — 
was found to be about fifte^ miles, and hs breadth 
eleven miles ; and it is almost divided into two 
portions by promontories which jut out from its 
northern and southern shores, and between which 
there is a narrow strait connecting t^e eastern and 
western portions of the lake. After exploring this 
portion of the Khargoshi Pamir, Kostenko then 
proceeded in a south-easterly direction as far as 
the TJzbel Pass ; but being without a guide, and 
falling short of provisions, he was then obliged to 
retrace his steps. By this reconnaissance the geo- 
graphical knowledge of the mohntainous regions 
to the south of Khokand was very largelyextended, 
and the Eussian frontier was pushed southwards 
for some eighty miles to’the southern edge of the 
Khargoshi Pamir. 

The Eussian troops, in the meanwhile traversed 
the camping-grounds of the Itch Kilik, Naiman, 
and Taiti tribes of the Kara-Kirghiz, and the 
expedition finally fetumed to Khokand early in 
September 1876, having satisfactorily proved that 
a Eussiim force of all arms could, during the 
summer months, cross the Alai and Trans- Alai 
ranges without serious difficulty. This knowledge 
in itself of the very grea;t€^ importance, for 
the chief difficulty ih the Pamir line of advance 
India is to be found not in the l^amir 
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plateau itself, but in tbe regions immediately to 
the north and south of it. Once the Eussian troops 
had traversed the difficult defiles of the Alai, and 
had succeeded in reaching the crest of the Trans- 
Alai range, they found that the drop from thence 
to the Pautir plateau was a trifling matter of 800 
feet,^ and as soon, therefore, as the summit of 
the Kizil-Yart Pass was reached the most difficult 
portion of the journey was over. Once thus esta- 
blished on the, northern edge of the ‘Eoof of the 
World,’ there is nothing in the physical nature of 
the country to prevent an army of several thousand 
men, provided with mountain artillery, from con- 
tinuing its advance, during the summer months, 
right up to the northern entrances of the Hindu 
Kush Passes, whence detachments could be pushed 
forwards into Chitral and Gilgit, thereby turning 
the right flank of the English line of defence, and 
spreading confusion and dismay tliroughout Kash- 
mir and the frontier provinces of British India. 

This is the lesson which the Eussians partially 
learned from Skobeleff’s Alai expedition ; anil from 
this time they sedulously strove to perfect their 
knowledge of the Pamir region, in order that they 
might be able to make a startlihg diversion in that 
direction when the time should arrive for the great 
final straggle for mastery in Asia. 

■ Thia k ftcaordiag to Oaptajn Sttitenko’s obsemtioiu. 'In th« 
latast mop* of tbo Pamir tosiou. publkhod ll>y llw Boyal 6eogmphi> 
oal fikxrioty. tiio botwMn tha Ki>il>Tart and lako 

Kara-Xul » 14,880- 18,800. 1,4810 ket, 
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1B77— 1878 

RUSSIAN INTRIGUE AT KABUU 

Bussian conquests in twelve years — Busso-Turkish War— Constan- 
tinople in peril — Bussian successes in the Asiatic provinces of 
Turkey— British Fleet passes the Dardanelles— The Treaty of 
San Stefano — England on the verge of war — Agents from Bussia 
in Kabul — A Bussian agent sent to India — Preparations for 
Bussian invasion of India* 

SiNCK the annexation of Khokand and of the 
northern portion of the Pamir plateau, Eussia has 
made no further conquests In the, countries to the 
east and north, of the Eiver Oxus. There indeed 
remained but little territory in that portion of 
Central Asia which she could have appropriated 
withotlt becoming emb;»iled in a war with China ; 
for by the^ime General Skobeleff had returned to 
Khokand after his Alai, expedition the towns of 
Urumchi andMana^had been recaptured by Chinese 
troops, and before the cloise of the following year 
YakoobBeghad ceased to live, andEasternTurkestan 
had Wbme a province of the Cjt^ew Etophe. 

... Thb Bussians, hp^rhyer, . np ; ■ cause to be 

' dii^tiisiled ■■ with' In 
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against the northern to^s of Khokand, Russia had 
succeeded in conquering the three Khanates of 
Khokand, Khiva, and Bokhara. Khokand had been 
completely absorbed into the Russian Empire ; large 
slices of territory had been wrested from Khiva 
and Bokhatra and added to the Czar’s dominions, 
and the rulers of those states, though nominally 
independent, had been reduced to a condition of 
complete subjection ; and, in addition to these great 
achievements, Russian troops were firmly estab- 
lished on the eastern shores of the Caspian Sea, and 
had penetrated for some distance into the Alch.-il 
Tekke oasis on the northern frontier of Persia. 

But, while the Czar’s troops in Central Asia had 
been thus advancing from victory to victory, dark 
storm-clouds were gathering in Turkey, and before 
the summer of 18>76 had passed the troubled condi- 
tion of the Chris^tian provinces of the Ottoman Em- 
pire had become so serious as to end/inger the peace 
of Europe. Bosnia, HeE3egovina, and Montenegro 
were in revolt against the Porte. Bulgaria became 
the scene of a series of atrocious massacrfis per- 
petrated by the Christian and Moslqm inhabit- 
ants against each other. ,On June 22 the Prince of 
Servia declared war against fche Turks, and ten 
days later the Servians crossed the frontier at 
three different points. The Serbs, however, in 
spite of Russian assistance in officers, men^ and 
mating, ^ were no match for the Turks, and, after 

■ One of: tHe Servian was tmder ibe eommand of 

the Ahimi 500 Biiseian 

^4 000 offieem . look serVioe with the 
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some fighting, were forced to abandon their posi- 
tions on the Morava, when Alexinatz fell into the 
hands of Iheir enemies. At this moment, when 
there was nothing to prevent the Turks from march- 
ing to Belgrade, Eussia stepped in, and General 
Iguatiefi* — the Eussian Ambassador at Constanti- 
nople — ^informed the Porte that if within two days 
it did not accept an armistice of six weeks or two 
months’ duration, and did not at once arrest mili- 
tary operations, diplomatic relations between Eussia 
and the Sublime Porte would be broken ofi*. 

At this time, when war between Eussia and 
Turkey appeared imminent, the Czar, on November 
2, 1876, at an interview at Livadia with Lord 
Loftus, the British Ambassador, ‘pledged his 
sacred word of honour in the most earnest and 
solemn manner that he had no intention of acquir- 
ing Constantinople; and that if^neces^ty should 
oblige him to occupy a portion of Bulgaria, it 
would only be provi 8 ion 3 ,lly, and until peace and 
the safety of the Cliristian population were secured.’ 
‘Intentions,’ he said, ‘ are attributed to Eussia of a 
future conquest of India and of the possession of 
Constantinople. Can anything be more absurd? 
With regard to the former, it is a perfect impossi- 
bility ; and as regards the latter, I repeat again 
the most solemn assurances that I entertain neither 
the wish nor the intention.’ Such were the words 
of the Czar Alexander n. of Eussia, and yet, as is 

S«)>8; thoasaods of Battsian volunteers and 1,000 Cossacks passed 
tJttough Boumania on thetr way to join the S«vian army, and 
*hatteri«8 of artillery, mitrtulletwsv rtflpe. ahd aimhtmition were sent 
to assist in tiw a^jawst tlie Ottoman Empire. 
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now well known, many‘ months had not elapsec 
before the occupation of Constantinople by f 
Russian army was only prevented by the actior 
of Great Britain; and Russian columns actually 
marched towards the frontiers of India, if not 
for its conquest, at all^ events for the purpose ol 
shaking the position of the British in that country. 

Eleven days after this meeting at Livadis 
orders were issued for the immediate mobilisation 
of a portion of the Russian army ; and although a 
conference of the representatives of the Powers 
was held at Constantinople in the following Decem- 
ber and January, no satisfactory settlement was 
arrived at, and, after some further futile correspon- 
dence, the Czar, on April 24, 1877, issued a ma- 
nifesto in which he informed his ‘faithful and 
l)eloved subjects ’♦ that his ‘desire to ameliorate 
and assure, the lot of thfe oppressed Christian popu- 
lations of Turkey ’ had forced him to have recourse 
to arms, and therefore, invoking the blessing of 
God upon his ‘ valiant armies,’ he gave the order 
to cross the Turkish frontier. Tlius Russia* once 
again waged war against the Porte, and for a brief 
space there was a pause in her attacks against the 
outposts of the Indian Empire. • 

Before daybreak on the very day on which war 
was declared, Lieutenant-General Skobeleff, the 
hero of so many daring exph^ts in Central Asia, 
pushed forward with the Cossack cavalry across 
the Russian frontier, and, after a ride of nearly 
sixty-five railea, seized tfie bridge over the river 
Seredbi at Barbosclii at nine o'clock the same even- 
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ing. Three d^iys later a Eussian corps had occu- 
pied Gaktz and Brada on the left bank of tbe 
Danube, and the Eussian army of .invasion began 
to advance through Eoumania ; before the end of 
June the Eussians had crossed the river Danube at 
two points; and by the middle of Juljf Nicopoli 
had been captured, the Dobrudjawas at the mercy 
of the invading armies, a large Turkish force was 
henuned in in the Quadrilateral, and Gurko, after 
crossing the Balkans by the Hankpi Pass, had 
made a raid on Yeni Sagra, scoured up the Tundja 
Valley, and had recrossed the mountains by the 


Schipka Pass. 

But an unpleasant surprise was in store for the 
Eussians. Flushed with their easy triumphs, they 
became over-confident, despised the mihtary capa- 
bilities of their enemies, and neglected the most 
(jljYious precautions for secuAng the safety of their 
armies in Bulgaria. Although the existence of a 
large Turkish force in the* neighbourhood of Widr 
din was known to the Eussian headquarter staff, 
no step% were taken to..guard against a possible 
.attack from, that quarter; and when a force was 
eventually s^t to occupy pevna, after the capture 
of ^copoh, it arrive too kte. What foHows p 
ahnpst ;too weU knowh' to ueed relating. After 
three hh9iiccesBfi4 at^pts i» captq^e theThirkish 
■ in ' which .;tp':;^8»'anft' 
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But as soon as Hevna had fallen, the Bussian 
armies once more continued Xheir march towards 
the south ; the Turkish positions in the Etropol 
Balkans were turned, Suleiman Pasha’s army was 
defeated and dispersed among the Ehodope moun- 
tains, the city of Adpianople was occupied by a 
Eussian army, and on January 31, 1878, an armis- 
tice was concluded, on the understanding that the 
Turks were to cede Kars and Erzeroum to the 
Eussians, to^recognise the independence of Eou- 
mania, Servia, and Bulgaria, and to evacuate the 
fortifications of Buyuk-Tchekmedje,' which consti- 
tuted their last line 6f defence. Constantinople 
was thus at the mercy of the Czar’s victorious 
troops, and all Europe waited in a state of intense 
anxiety to see whether the British Cabinet would 
adopt any measifres to avert a Eussian occupation. 

While these events were taking place in the 
European portion of the Sultan’s, dominions, the 
Asiatic provinces of Turkey were also being in- 
vaded by the armies of the Czar, On April 24, 
1877, while Skobeleff was, hastening to sfeize the 
bridge across the Sereth river, four strong Eussian 
columns crossed the fyontiers of Armenia and 
moved forward against the Turkish fortresses of 
Kars, Ardahan, Batoum, and Bayazid. Moukhtar 
Pasha, fearing lest he might be shut up in Kars, 
feU bauik, With a smaE force of 5,000 men, ^ to the 
Soghanli and there awidted the arrival of 

reinforciemfehts. -Bajra^d by the 

!^v^ ,, ' OenwaJ :Tei^ronkas8off, on 

Ardahan was 
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carried by assault after a ‘brief bombardment. 
Thus within the short space of three weeks two 
of the most ipiportant frontier tawns in Armenia 
had been captured, and defeat and ruin stared the 
Turks in the face. 

But just as the brilhiyit defence 6f Plevna 
stemmed the tide of Eussian invasion in Bulgaria, 
so in Armenia the whole military situation was 
suddenly changed by the clever strategy of 
Moukhtar Pasha, and by the natui;^! genius for 
field fortification which the Turks seem to possess. 
As soon as Moukhtar heard of the fall of Ardahan 
he fell back from the Soghanli Dagh, and occupied 
a position stretching from Olti on the north to the 
Delibaba Pass on the south, where he guarded the 
approaches to Erzeroum from Ardahan, Kars, and 
Bayazid. Here the Turks remained unmolested 
for a whole month, and during that time they 
received considerable reinforcements, and threw 
up formidable lines of fieH-works at Zewin, which 
lies midway between Olti and the Delibaba Pass. 

In The meanwliile .•Tergoukassoff had been 
pushing foryrard from Bayazid, and on June 16 he 
routed a Turkish force Ilyich attempted to oppose 
his march. He, however, failed to seize the passes 
of Delibaba, through which the Turks had re- 
treated ; and as it was reported that the Eussians 
showed no signs of advancing from the direction 
of Kars, Moukhtar Pasha resolved to strike a 
crushing blow against Tergoukassoff before he 
could receive reinforcements. He actior^gly 
concentrated a considerable portion of hie force 
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on his right wing, arid, after seizing the Delibaba 
Pass, he, on June 25, assaulted the Bussian 
position at Tahirkeui. The battle raged for ten 
hours with varying success; but at nightfall the 
Bussians stiU maintained their positions, and the 
Turks were obliged to «fall back to their positions 
of the morning— exhausted, short of ammunition, 
and believing that the action had not been a 
success. 

But while this indecisive engagement was 
being fought on the Turkish right, a more im- 
portant battle was taking place at Zewin. General 
Loris Melikoff, the Bussian commander-in-chief,’ 
had heard of the movement of Turkish troops 
towards Delibaba, and he rightly assumed that 
Moukhtar Pasha intended to attack Tergoukassolf. 
As there wal no time to reinforce the Erivan 
column directly, or to oppose Moukhtar’s move- 
ment, Melikoff decided to attack the Turkish 
position at Zewin. Misled probably by the re- 
markable collapse of the Turkish defence at 
Ardahan, he believed thirt Turkish troops could 
not possibly withstand the attacks of the Caucasus 
infantry ; and, with but Jittle artillery preparation, 
he gave the order for a frontal attack on the 
Turkish entrenchments. Such recklessness could 
only have one result. As soon as the assaulting 
columns emerged from their shelter behind, a low 
ridge which existed in front of the position 'they 

*« * 'Ilift Bmnan foroeB in Atis Minor vote notninalfy tindsr the 

oonuuiud of Ornnd Pnko to Oononl Loru 

JtiUkoff pmietioaUy offtniiM>it«toin»el>i«t ‘ 
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were received with a murderomfire, and although 
the brave Eussian infantry returned again and 
again to the i^ttack, the task which, they had been 
called upon to perform was quite beyond their 
powers, and by nine o’clock in the evening Meli- 
koflTs army was retreating, in confusioh towards 
the frontier. 

This disaster rendered it necessary for Tergou- 
kassofT to abandon his isolated position, and he 
therefore fell back during the nighf. The whole 
Eussian army hurriedly retired to- its frontiers, 
Bayazid was evacuated, the siege of Ears aban- 
doned, and nothing except Ardahan and a strip of 
territory in front of it remained in the hands of the 
Czar’s troops. Zewin has well been called the 
‘ Plevna of Armenia ’ for this battle brought about 
a collapse of Eussian strategy ift Airmenia which 
was no less remarkable than the paralysis which 
followed Osman Pasha’s victories at Plevna. 

But the parallel between the European and 
Asiatic campaigns does not end here. Just as the 
Turkish commanders in»Europe threw away their 
opportunity by neglecting to undertake combined 
a^^essive movements af^r the Turkic victories 
at Plevna, so did Moukhtar Pasha fail to reap the 
full advantage of his success. It is true that he 
had but little cavalijr, and that such as he had was 
bad; J?ufcfteverthele 8 sh^:ixuist he Uainied for not 
ha*wng followed up has by 4 j^smt hf the re- 
treating EuroianSi, ^dfnt n^pt hayi^ a bold 

into hisuhe^des^it^tl»^^ 
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even if he could not have entirely prevented, their 
subsequent advance. Instead of doing this he 
contented himself with slowly advancing to the 
neighbourhood of Kars, and there took up a posi- 
tion on the Aladja Dagh, some fifteen miles to the 
east of thk city. • 

Nor was thisliis only fault; for after his victory 
at Zewin he committed a series of mistakes which 
completely neutralised the efiects of his previous 
sound strategy. The Eussian army halted in a posi- 
tion facing the Turks, and there awaited the rein- 
forcements which were being rapidly pushed to. the 
front. At first all went well ; but on the night of 
October 8, snow having already fallen, Moukhtar 
appears to have imagined that the campaign was 
over, and he fatuously abandoned his strong 
advanced positions and concentrated his force on 
the Alad^ Dagh and on the neighbouring heights 
ofVizinkoi and Avliar. This was the Eussians’ 
opportunity. What did these hardy Northmen care 
for snow ? As a matter of fact, winter is the season 
most favourable for their*<military operations, for 
their troops, who are inured* to all tho rigours of 
frost and snow, have then a considerable advan- 
tage over the less hardy nations of the south. On 
the night which followed Moukhtar’s abandonment 
of his advanced positions, lieutenant-General 
liazareff moved from the Eussian camp with 16,000 
gnfemtry, 22 squadrons, of cavi^, and 70 guns, 
and comnfiftnc^ a fiahk m^roh whic^.was intended 
to bring Wi in rear of tite Tiarkish.poi^tion. 

# i’^eVmove and bril- 
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liantly carried out. As Lazareff advanced, a line 

of field-telegraph was unwound, and he thus 

remained in constant communication with the 
* 

Eussian headquarters. The Turks remained in 
ignorance of this turning movement until LazareflT, 
on the 14th, reached the village of Bazardjik, some 
miles in rear of Moukhtar’s position. Here some 
6,000 Turks barred the way; but they were 
soon driven back, and by that evening Lazareff 
had established himself in rear of the left flank 
of the Turks. A message was then sent along 
the wire to the Grand Duke Michael, who at 
once issued orders for a general attack. At 
daybreak on October 16 the battle began, and 
from the very first the Turks had no chance. The 
right wing of their army ^as caught in a trap^ and 
forced to capitulate, and MouMitar Paslia, with 
the remnants of the left ahd centre, was driven 
in dire confuSiqn to Kars. 

This was the decisive* hattle of the war in Ar- 
menia. Kars was again invested, and, after a short 
bombaVdment, was carried by assault on the night 
of November 17 ; Moukhtar’s army was once more 
defeated on the Deve Boyun heights ; and Erzeroum 
was closely besieged until February 22, 1878, 
when, in consequence of the terms of the armistice 
which had been concluded at Adrianople, the gates 
of th^city were opened, and the capital of Armenia 
was occupied by Eussian troops. 

The Turks had thus been once more defeated 
and humiliated by Eussia. Afi thbir fortresses in 
Armenia were in the ha^ds of their ehenues* |ind 
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a Bussian army was encamped within a short dis- 
tance of the Golden Horn. But at this juncture, 
when a Bussian occupation of Oonstantinople ap- 
peared imminent, the British fleet, under Admiral 
Hornby, passed through the Dardanelles and an- 
chored OS' Princes’ Isl^ds at the western entrance 
to the Bosphorus. This movement was followed 
by the Bussian occupation of the village of San 
Stefano, and, as the Turks delayed to sign the 
treaty of peace which was demanded by the Bus- 
sians, it seemed as if the war between the two 
enemies was about to be renewed, with England 
acting in alliance with the Turks for the defence 
of Constantinople. But after a fortnight of anxious 
suspense the Turks came to terms, and on March 3 
concluded the Treaty of San Stefano, which brought 
the war to an end. 

The relatioRs between England Mid Bussia, 
however, became daily more strained. The British 
Cabinet insisted that the Treaty of Saa Stefano 
should be laid before the great Powers of Europe 
in congress, who should, determine hotl^ eadi; 
article separately, or in conjunction, with the 
others, afiected the previous treaties of 1856 and 
1871 . Bussia objected, and both nations prepared 
for war. A credit for 6*000, 000/i was demanded 
by 'the Beaconsfield Mi^stry in order to be prp- 
paied for extreme mettoi^jes if ho agieemeBtjw^ 

arrived 4t ; the reaet^es^^^^^ put on 
;'|^rli' 1,. and seyeQte^''^|£^l^:'|a^::|t‘iB^^ known 
;|^t' "two regiaientsjii^lie^^ii^^ -Irntteries, k>f 

'Ipiir, and' .lainersi 
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and six re^ments of native infantry had been 
ordered to Malta from India. 

The Eussians also were not idle. They were 
startled at flie despatch of Indian troops to the 
Mediterranean, and decided to make a demonstra- 
tion against India in order J^bat the English might 
be fully occupied in the defence of their Eastern 
empire, and that their action in Europe might 
be thus hampered and weakened ; a body of Baltic 
seamen were quietly embarked in a hired steamer at 
a harbour on the Esthonian coast and conveyed to 
America, where vessels were bought and converted 
into cruisers to ruin the British commerce in the 
Atlantic ; and while the naval and military autho- 
rities in Eussia made preparations for the expected 
outbreak of hostilities, a committee was formed in 
Moscow and subscription lists ‘were opened in 
every town of the Empire fdt the purpose of form- 
ing a volunteei; privateer fleet which was to prey 
upon the vast mercantile nnarine of England, 

It is only necessary here to refer to the Eussian 
demonstration against Jndia, which is an impor- 
tant episodg in Central Asian history. 

In the spring of 1869 the Eussian Chancellor 
declared that Afghanistan was ‘completely out- 
side the sphere witMn which Eussia may be called 
upon to exercise her influence,’ and in the follow- 
ing November he informed Sir A, Buchanan that 
‘he saw no objectipn whatever to English officers 
visiting Kabul, though he agreed with Lord Mayo 
that Eussian agents should not do so.* 

Yet, in spite of, these assurances, General Kauf- 
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mann in 1870 sent Eussian agents to Kabul with 
letters to Shere Ali, the Amir of Afghanistan. 
This correspondence between Tashkent and the 
Afghan ca])ital was continued in a desultory 
manner until the year 1874, when it began to 
assume a fnore importfy.it aspect, for in the spring 
of that year General Kolpakoffsky, in Kaufmann’s 
absence, wrote a letter to Shere Ali which was 
very significant in tone, references being made 
therein to ‘ devotion ’ on the side of the Amir and 
‘ grace ’ on the part of the Czar. After this there 
wfis a brief pause in the correspondence ; but in 
the following year fresh letters were sent to the 
Amir, and from that time they became more fre- 
quent and more significant in tone, Kaufmann even 
going so far as to propose to Shere Ali that he 
should sign a' treUty of commerce, and also enter 
into an oflTensiv^ and' defensive alliance with the 
Eussian Government; and, in spite of the cate- 
gorical denial of Prince' Gortchakoff, the corre- 
spondence was continued, and after two years more 
of secret negotiations it^beeame evident *to the 
Indian Government that Kaufmann ha^ succeeded 
in turning Shere Ali from his alliance with the 
English. 

When it was decided, at a conference in the 
Russian camp before Constantinople, that a demon- 
stration should be made against India, ^ajor- 
General Stolietoff was ordered to proceed to Kabul 
to prepare the way for the advance of a Eussian 
array towards India. This Eussian ambassador 
left Talent at the end of May 1878, and, after 
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a halt at Samarkand, set out for Kabul on July 14, 
accompanied by six officers, twenty-two Cossacks, 
fifteen Kirghiz horsemen, and four servants. The 
mission proceeded through Guzar, and, traversing 
the famous defile known as the ‘Iron Gates,’ 
reached the Oxus at Clwishka-Ghuzar after a 
march of five days. There the Eussians were 
detained for some days owing to the refusal of 
the Afghan commandant to permit them to cross 
the river until orders had been r;eceived from 
Kabul. The necessary permission was, however, 
eventually received, and the embassy reached 
Kabul on August 10,^ where it was received with 
every honour. On the following day Stolietoff, 
with the officers of his staff, paid a ceremonial 
visit to Shere Ali, and, after the usual formalities, 
presented two letters to the Anfir— one from the 
Czar and the other from General Eaufmann. 

During the «envoy’s stay in Kabul he reviewed 
the Afghan troops and liad many private inter- 
views with the Amir, during which he pressed 
Shere Ali to agree to iihe following proposals on 
the part of J;he EussiSin Government : — 

(1) That the Amir shpuld permit the location 
of Bussian agents at Kabul and at other places in 
his territory where it might be deemed necessary 

^ The Bussian accounts agree in the statement that StolietojQT 
left Samarkand on July 14 (new style), and reached KSibul on 
August lo. These dates do not, however, agree with the English 
accounts, which give July 22 as the date of the ambassador's arrival 
at the A^han capital. The English accounts also state that the 
hrst formal interview with Share Ali was held oh' July 26, and 
that the review of the Eahuijgaf^son battalions) n^s held on 
August 2. . 
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to locate such agents of Russian nationality, and 
that these agents should be vested with the powers 
of Consuls. 

(2) That permission be accorded for the loca- 
tion of Russian troops at four convenient points 
on the frontiers of Afgjtianistan, and that the Amir 
should engage to protect such garrisons. 

(3) Tliat the Russian Government should bo 
pennitted to construct roads from Samarkand lo 
Kabul vid Katti Kurghan, Khojah Sale, and 
Balkh; to Herat ^vid the course of the Hamun 
River (Oxus), the Plain of Andkliui, Bala Mur- 
gliab, Maruchak, Pandi (Panjdeh),’ and FirozKoh; ’ 
and also from Herat to Kandahar ‘ by the Garmsir 
route.’ 

(4) That when necessary the Kabul Govern- 

ment would permit the passage of Russian troops 
proceeding to India by such routes as might be 
considered desirable. ^ 

(5) That telegraph wires might be set up be- 
tween Samarkand, Katti Kurgan, Balkh, Kabul, 
Kandahar, and other pla<^s where the Russian 
troops or agents were stationed. « 

(6) That when necessary Russian troops should 
be supplied with provisions and transport on pay- 
ment of reasonable prices. 

(7) That if it became desirable that the Russian 
Government should send an expedition to, wage 

war in India, the Amir should furnish supplies 

# 

* tbuB, in 1878, the BunduiB in their daoUags with Shere AU 
Mknowledged that PonditCor Poridah) wa« in A^ihnn territory. 
This |oint afpeiurs to have been forgotten a few yeare later. 
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to the Eussian troops on payment, and that the 
A fgha n Government should establish agents at 
the capital of Eussia and in Tashkent, &c. 

In return 'for these concession’s the Eussians 
promised : — 

(1) To guarantee the , continuance of the 

country of Afghanistan to the representatives, 
successors, and heirs of the Amir in perpetuity, in 
accordance with the will of the last sovereign and 
legal rights. . 

(2) In no way to interfere in the internal affairs 
of Afghanistan, or in the administration of the 
country. 

(S) Always to afford assistance for the main- 
tenance of peace in Afghanistan, and against the 
external or internal enemies of the principality, 

(4) To consider the enemies* of 'the Amir as 
their enemies. * • * • 

It will be thus seen that Stolietoff’s mission to 
Kabul was the result of* seven years of intrigue 
which had been secretly carried on by Kaufmann’s 
agents *at the Afghan capital. The ground had 
been most , carefully prepared beforehand, and 
when the time arrived igor Eussia to show her 
hand she was able to do so with considerable 
effect. Stolietoff marched into Kabul unopposed, 
was there received as an honoured guest, and per- 
8uade4 the fooUsh Amir to enter mtb ^ offensive 
and defensive allianc£! with Eussia for the ex||^ress 
purpose of making a ioiut attach on &dia. 

' 'ifor , was ythis .'.taken ■ .^eEus- 

Man GoTeraiaent 
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British, position in Hindostan. While Stolietoff 
was hastening towards Kabul at the head of his 
imposing embassy, another Bussian agent, named 
Fashino, was sent to India for the purpose of sowing 
the seeds of rebellion in that country as much as 
possible ; 'after which ^e was to have gone on to 
Kabul to help Stolietoff with the considerable 
knowledge of Afghan politics which he had ac- 
quired during the two years which he had spent 
in Samarkand as interpreter to Abdur Kahmau 
Khan. This emissary — ^if his own statement is to 
be believed — was despatched to India at the insti- 
gation of General Skobeleff, and he actually suc- 
ceeded in reaching Peshawar before his progress 
was arrested. There, however, he was stopped by 
the English frontier officials, and, although a con- 
siderable outcry* was raised at the seizure of a 
‘ private lyavell^,’ he "^Sras quietly sent down country 
and deported to Eussia. 

In the meanwhile Kaufinann was busily em- 
ployed in the preparation of an army for the 
invasion of India if the Af^ans could be peifeuaded 
to join in the attempt ; or for the occupation of 
Kabul if Shere Ali refused to take up arms against 
the English. 
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PR0JEC3TED INVASION OP INDIA 

Skobeleff s scheme of invasion— Adoption of some of Skobeleff s 
suggestions — Berlin Conference — British envoy stopped at the 
Afghan frontier — British invasion of Afghanistan — Bussia’s 
mistake— Fate of Shere Ali — ^Treaty of peace— Apologists for 
Bussia— Assurances of M. de Giers— Colonel Qrodekoff s ride 
to Herat. 

t 

The Eussian scheme for the inva»ion.of India from 
Turkestan was no new idea, and ^was njerely the 
outcome of Eupia’s previous advances in Central 
Asia ; but there is no douJ)t that one of the most 
prominent supporters of this movement was an 
officer who was at that ^Jime in the Eussian camp 
before Constantinople. This officer was Skobe- 
leff, and his opinions unquestionably carried j^reat 
weight at the conference which was held near 
Constantinople to determine what steps should be 
taken by Eussia in view of the probable outbreak 
of war with England. This brilliant general, in 
January 1877, while in command of the Ferghana 
district, prepared a remarkable scheme for such an 
invasion of India in case the troubles in Turkey 
should lead to a war with England, 
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This project, which was afterwards found 
among the papers of Prince Tcherkasski, was pub- 
lished at length in the Bussian * Monthly Historical 
Eeview ’ for December 1883. The following are 
extracts from Skobeleff’s scheme ; — 

‘ I am convinced tfeat we need not anticipate 
any serious rising on the part of the natives of 
Turkestan in the event of a war with Turkey. 
Therefore if we wage war with the Turks alone, and 
if the idea of the aggressive attitude which would 
determine the value of Turkestan in the event of 
a war with England has not yet been matured at 
headquarters, it would be unbearable to remain 
here during the war. 

‘ One of the objects of this letter is to remind 
you of my recent independent command on service ; 
but its main purport is to candidly inform you of 
my opinion that it is advisable, as it is practicable, 
to send an expedition from Turkestan in case of 
war with England in order to increase the triumph 
and prestige of Bussia. 

‘The object I here indicate is of world-wide 
importance. No Bussian patriot, recognising the 
practWbility of the scheme and placed by fate in 
a position to carry it out, could hesitate to call 
attention to the vast resources which, I will per- 
mit myself to say, our Government has accidentally 
accumulated on this frontier, and by which—with 
resolution and due preparation— ‘it is possible not 
only to strike a telling blow at the British in India, 
but also to crush her in Europe. All this, I repeat, 
can be effected so lox^ as we retain fkiU poi^ession 
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of Turkestan and render it a secure base of opera- 
tions. In this I firmly believe, and have ample 
proofs of our power and influence so long as — in 
Asia more than anywhere else — we act up to the 
maxim, “ Waste no words where you may exercise 
authority.” , * 

‘Firmly resolved to do my duty in a most 
critical time for Bussia, I submitted a memorandum 
on December 27, 1876, to the Governor-General, 
and I also wrote to my uncle Alexander. I now 
address you without fear of the consequences to 
myself, and praying God that attention in the 
proper quarter may be given to that great aggres- 
sive force which we possess in Central Asia. . . . 

‘ It has often been said that Bussia can threaten 
British rule in India from *Central Asia, and that 
it is therefore absolutely necessary that England 
should now check Bussian advances, in Turkestan. 

‘ If we keep pur eyes open we shall see that our 
position in Turkestan is •indeed formidable, and . 
that the fears of the English are not without 
foundation. We have established a strong base of 
operations in Central Asia, with an army of some 
40,000 men, from which we can always detach a 
force of at-least 10,000 or 12,000 men for opera- 
tions beyond the frontiers of the province ; at the 
same time we can implicitly trust the fidelity of 
our subjects, as even nqw there is not the least 
sign of* any combinaticm' of the Ht^ommMana of 
Turkoy those of Dehtaral Asia, , 

. , vBy -Ji^^arcing tltei with, 

kaifiiSix '><*Hnpi^ie!»'-.''jfe<^ Si^ia^ with; ..as 

' av'..' 
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many Siberian Cossacks as could be spared, with 
one battery, and with three regiments of Cossacks 
from Orenburg, we could organise a column of 
some 14,000 or 15,000 men. 

‘ Such a force thrown across the Hiudu-Kush 
could dcr a great dea^ 

‘Everyone who has studied the question has 
said that the position of the English in India is 
very precarious. It has been said that the English 
hold India by the sword alone, that the number of 
British troops in India is only sufficient to maintain 
order in the country, and that the native army is 
untrustworthy. 

‘ Everyone in referring to the subject of a Elia- 
sian invasion of India has stated that an approach 
to the frontier would be sufficient to kindle a 
rebellion. ' « 

‘ It jnay b$ said that an enterprise against the 
English in India would be full of risk — that it 
might end disastrouslj)^ for the Bussian force. I 
do think, and we must not shut our eyes to the 
fact, that the undertaking would indeed b& a risky 
one. We ihust, however, fremember that, if we 
were successful, we should completely destroy the 
British Empire in Hindustan, and the effect of this 
in England cannot be calculated beforehand. 
Competent English authorities admit that a dis- 
aster on the frontiers of India might even produce 
a social revolution in England» because for the 
past twenty years Engl^ has been tied more 
closely than' ever to her jCtvdian possessions by 
causes and phenomena, including an incapacity 
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for war, identical with those observed in Prance. 
In short, the overthrow of British supremacy in 
Hindustan would be the commencement of the 
downfall of England. 

‘ Should our enterprise not result in complete 
success, that is, if a rebellion should hot break 
out in India, and if we should fail to cross the 
frontier, we should nevertheless compel the British 
to keep the whole of their Indian army in Hindu- 
stan, and make it impossible for tliem to utilise 
any portion of it in Europe. They would, in fact, 
be compelled to transfer some of their troops from 
Eiirope to India. We could, in short, to a great 
extent, paralyse the land forces of England, either 
in a European war, or in the choice of a new 
line of operations from the Persian Gulf through 
Tabriz to Tiflis in conjunction with* Turkish and 
Persian armies — an idea which has been entertained 
by British officers ever since the Crimean War. 

‘The necessity that Tarkestan should take a 
part in forthcoming events is rendered all the more 
imperative by the fact that, in the event of an un- 
favourable termination of the war, we should most 
assuredly be obliged to evacuate Turkestan, or to 
curtail our authority in that region. But even if we 
should be defeated both in Europe and in Asia we 
should have proved by our disastrous undertaking 
the formidable nature of our position in Central 
Asiaj and if necessity should compel us to con- 
clude a humiliating treaty, Bussia might escape 
with the loss of Turkestan, which would then have 
risen in value. 
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‘There cau be no comparison between the 
risk we run in making a demonstration against 
British India, and the enormous advantages which 
we should gain in the event of the success of such 
an enterprise. 

‘ The great difference in the results of success 
to us and to our enemies is of itself sufficient to 
urge us boldly forward. 

‘As soon as war with England was declared we 
should immediately commence in Turkestan by the 
despatch of a mission to Kabul aud the formation 
of a column in Samarkand (which for effect should 
be called an army), composed of ten battalions, 
fourteen sotnias, and forty guns, giving a total of 
10,000 to 12,000 men. This should be the lowest 
possible strength of our aggressive force. 

‘ The objdct of the mission would be to draw 
Shere Ali into<>an alliance with us, and to open 
up communication with the disaffected natives of 
India; and the army should be pushed through 
Bamian to Kabul to secure the success of these 
negotiations. If it be found that Shere Ali still 
adWes to the English (which is not vQry likely, as 
he did not accept the ^invitation to be present 
among the other feudatories on the occasion of the 
proclamation of the title of Empress of India at 
Delhi, and he even expressed his annoyance at 
having received the invitation), a claimant, to the 
throne should be put forward in the person of 
Abdur Bahman Khan, who is livii^ at Samarkand, 
by which means internal dissensions nught be 
brought about in Afghanistan, while, on the other 
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side, Persia might be conveniently persuaded to 
renew her claims to Herat. By turning Persia’s 
attention to Afghanistan, we should divert her 
military forces from the Caucasus. The advance of 
Persian froops to Herat would call into requisition 
all the supplies and transport in the cotintry, and 
this would effectually paralyse any English scheme 
for an advance from the Persian Gulf to Tiflis. 

‘ As soon as the invading force had left Samar- 
kand, another should be formed there, consisting 
of two battalions of infantry and sixteen sotnias of 
Cossacks, with a battery of artillery, for the occu- 
pation of places along our lines of communication 
and for general service in our rear. 

■ ‘ Without going into details, I would divide the 
campaign into two phases. The first should be 
one of extremely rapid action, of diplomatic nego- 
tiations with Afghanistan, su|)ported by th^ advance 
of the column to Kabul. The second, commencing 
with the occupation of Kabul, should be a waiting 
period, during which we should keep up commu- 
nication with the disaffected elements in Hindustan, 
giving the jneans of* expressing themselves in the 
way which would best promote our interests (the 
chief cause of tlie failure of the Mutiny in 1867 
was a want of organisatiou on the part of the 
mutineers) ; and, finally, as also chiefly, to organise 
hordeig of Asiatic horsemen, who, to a cry of blood 
and plunder, might be launcli^ agamst India as 
the vanguard, thus reviving tfie ^ys of ^unur, 

< The subsequent operations , of ihe Russian 
column cannofe be tfaceAin this pM of ;<^unpa%n. 
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At best tbe operations might end in the pre- 
sence of the Bussian banners at Benares ; at the 
worsts the column would retire with honour to 
Herat, meeting a force sent from the Caucasus, 
which should consist of several battalions, with six 
guns to every thousaq^ men. An Asiatic force, 
espedally of Turkomans, is not formidable in the 
open, and even the invincible British army would 
melt away very considerably in advancing to 
Herat. The English, moreover, are not in a posi- 
tion to move more than 25,000 men beyond the 
frontiers of India, and a large proportion of these 
would have to be posted along the lines of com- 
munication. At the same time, it must not be 
forgotten that the Turkestan province is on the 
dank of the enemy’s lin^ of communication, and 
that we would grow stronger as we approached 
the Caspian. ‘ 

‘I have already stated that thjs undertaking 
would be a risky one ; bnt it would be justified by 
the greatness of its object, and by the stupendous 
results which might be achieved. From the'stand^ 


point of these results there can be foi^ BpsSia no 
talk of risk, and as for TprkestRn, it is Aot worth 
mentioning.,' ,■ ; 

* We should e^tpect from tr^pa n^hp should 
be so fortunai^ as to. 


noimithing more ^ 


'jt^oinn 
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to conquer or to die ; that each man might under- 
stand that the Czar required even his death. We 
could not be reproached for leaving our colours in 
the enemy’s hands if not a single ' Bussian soldier 
remained alive beyond the Hindu-Kush. 

* Such a sentiment and «uch a resolve can, in 
my opinion, be only based on the feeling which is 
commonly cherished by every soldier in the army, 
of an unfaltering and boundless love and devotion 
for his sovereign. The difficulty of sp raising the 
spirit of the force in accordance with the nature of 
the undertaking could be overcome by attaching 
one of the Emperor’s sons, who, at the proper time, 
might tell the troops what was expected of them 
by their Czar and country. I am well assured 
that this force, in the presence of one of his 
Majesty’s sons, would do wonders? and would 
never disgrace the Bussian ntime. .... . 

‘ Asiatic tribes might give us trouble, but they 
cannot prevent the accomplishment of our purpose. 
We have arrived at the stage at which, with 
judidious and systematic actions, with artillery 
and ammupition in* excess of the proportions 
required in European warfare, we can strike with 
effect in the open field and in the mountains. I 
repeat that we can do this without any loss, being 
well versed in military operations. In short, with 
our present eTtperience, with our splendid and, in 
my opinion, sufficiently numerous troops, and with 
our resourc*^, there is nothing in Asia capabte of 
thwarting the widest strat^cal design which we 
might conceive. 
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‘Our policy during the last ten years has 
raised the importance of Eussia in the world. The 
English, as also the people of Asia, are of opinion 
that there are no limits to the great enterprises of 
our Government. On this belief the safety of our 
position tnainly rests.^ I was much impressed by 
a remark made by Colonel Cory, in his “ Shadows 
of Coming Events ; or the Eastern Menace,” that 
he could not imagine a power in Turkestan other- 
wise than in connection with Eussia by a direct 
line of rail between Charjui, on the Oxus, and 
Moscow. Asiatics at the present moment believe 
that Eussians spit fire when they charge with a 
cheer. 

‘ A knowledge of this province and of its re- 
sources naturally leads ‘to the conclusion that our 
presence in Turitestan, in pursuit of Eussian in- 
terests, i^ only justifijible if we strive to solve the 
Eastern Question in our own favour from this 
quarter; otherwise the hide is not worth the 
tanning, and all the money expended in Turkestan 
is lost. We must be careful lest we, by our ‘inac- 
tion in Asia during a crisis ki the Wgst, prove to 
our enemies the aimlessness of our annexations. 

fi 

This would undoubtedly cause a loss of prestige, 
and would entail in the future a still larger unpro- 
fitable expenditure. I repeat thatj with a minimum 
fcvce of 40,000 men well handled, we might not 
only contrd the whole of Turkestan, Kashgar, and 
JSol^ai^a combined; im arias tgiimst us, but we 
;i: 0 bttld eyefi-^d I :Say It boldly^^vaoi^^ Tur- 
-ikiritau alid^l:eeona4'tM^^^^ ;• • , , / , 
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‘ We have, no doubt, much to go through in 
the future in Central Asia. But the present gene- 
ration of Mahommedans, born under the eegis of 
the law of Eussia, has first to grow to manhood. 
Before then an entire class of influential natives 
will spring up who know us well, and ■v^ho under- 
stand the secret of our power and of our success. 
The notorious Nana Sahib was educated among 
Europeans, and was received in the best English 
society, and it was only for this reason that he 
became such a terror to the English. As yet we 
have no such spirits in our midst, and in this cir- 
cumstance lies one of our chief advantages over 
the English. When political afiairs in the West 
are approaching a crisis, this important considera- 
tion, combined with many others, should urge us 
to derive as much benefit from Turkestan as that 
province is capable of yielcffng. • . 

‘“In Asia, when triumphs cease, difficulties 
commence.” •• 

‘ This is undoubtedly true. In a ' political 
sense we are now living in a time of triumphs. 
Let us takg advantage of it. 

‘ You see how much J expect firom our power 
in Central Asia. Having for a considerable time 
shared the hardships of active service with the 
Turkestan troops, I have no desire to exchange 
serviqp here for any other elsewhere. I could not, 
however, remain ihactiive' here while the majority 
0f our army was shedding>it8blocid in the country’s 
cause in the West. This is why I ^^beg ypu ii^ain 
to reinerhhey me ih case war is deolat^. ^ 

Michael SioBBtEFS’.' 
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‘ P.S. ... I have just received the “ Golos ” of 
December 29, 1876, and 1 see from the leading 
article in it that ** a declaration of war by Hussia 
against the Ottoman Forte is the wish of our 
enemies,” that “ Europe has complicated the ques- 
tion and * relies on Bussia’s impatience,” and, 
further, that “ the circumstances are such that a 
complete and speedy solution of the question is 
perfectly impossible.” 

‘ To us, who understand our military resources 
in Asia, the Eastern Question, of which the solu- 
tion should only be fearful to the enemies of 
Bussia, appears in a diflerent light. 

‘ So long ago as in the third decade of the pre- 
sent century. General Field-Marshal Count Moltke 
dwelt on the impossibiHty of achieving rapid re- 
sults in European!* Turkey, and considered that it 
would be jnost difficulf to carry on a war in that 
country without the assistance of & powerful fleet 
and complete command of the Black Sea. Field- 
Marshal Prince Varshafski, in 1829, gave it as his 
opinion that aggressive operations in Asia would be 
of little use, as there was no great apd decisive 
object of attack, though^ he considered the trade 
routes between Baghdad and Scutari to be the 
best objectives in this case, llxe construction of 
the Suez Canal has, however, deprived even this 
line of its importance. . 

‘ It might, therefore, be positivel;]^ asserted that 
however successful we might be in a bampsign in 
ISuropean and in Asiatio Turkey, *we should still 
search in vain for a solution of the Bastem Ques- 
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tion. Sincere conduct on the part of England in 
accordance with the interests of our Qovemment 
might, so far as I understand the subject, indeed 
satisfy our le^timate demands. I therefore think 
that we should not .have any doubts as to the 
question of a war with ilngland. Without a 
formal declaration of war England might still be at 
war with us through the despatch of officers to 
Turkey and by assisting Turkey with supplies. 

‘ Would it not be best to avail ourselves of our 

9 

strong strategical position in Central Asia, and of 
our better knowledge of the communications and 
resources of Central Asia, so as to strike a crushing 
blow against our real foes, if proofs of our deter- 
mination to operate against their weakest point 
were insufficient to make them yield. 

‘The state of affairs is apparently serious; 
therefore, while resolving Uf maintain a defensive 
attitude on the Panube and in Asiatic Turkey, we 
could do what we want byianding 30,000 men at 
Astrabad for a march to Kabul in conjunction 
with thd Turkestan troops. In this way we should 
deliver the i^ussian army in Europe and in Asia 
Minor from the difficulties against which it fights 
from time to time without success— on several 
occasions in the course of every century. 

* It is not for me to say how we should defend 
the Oaqpasus against a Turkish invasion, nor how 
long the army of the Panube should remain 
strictly on the defensive in the midst of the help- 
less Qiristian population of Turkey; but it is my 
firm belief that : 
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‘(1) If the invasion of India by a corps of 
18,000 men is, under the present conditions of the 
extent of British supremacy in Hindustan, possible 
and desirable, though attended with risk, an in- 
vasion by an army of 60,000 men is absolutely free 
from all fisk. • 

‘ (2) From the commencement of spring we 
have on the Caspian the means to rapidly con- 
centrate a force of 30,000 men at Astrabad 
completely equipped. 

‘(3) A large force can easily march from 
Astrabad to Herat and Kabul. By bringing 
political pressure to bear on Persia we might get 
all our supplies from Khorassan. 

‘ (4) The Turkestan military district, reinforced 
with six regiments of Siberian Cossacks, three 
regiments of* Orenburg Cossacks, six companies of 
infantry, and one batfery of artillery from Western 
Siberia (which troops could reach .Tashkent by the 
spring), could send a .force of 18,000 men with 
artillery to Kabul. 

‘ (5) The troops can be marched frord Samar- 
kand to the Hindu-Kush, «nd can ,be marched 
from Khulm tlirough Heibak, Kuram, and Bamian, 
and across the Kara Kotal, Bandan Shikan, Ak 
Kobat, Kalu, Haji Kak, and Unai Passes into the 
valley of the Kabul Baria. Although artillery has 
been taken over the above-mentioned, passes 
without special apphanoes, I have still given my 
attention to this subject in order to facilitate the 
passage of the guns. I am now able to state that 
we have an easy way of transporting guns ; yester- 
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day a four-pounder was slung under a newly- 
designed cart, and a trial with it was successfully 
made. We can only give an opinion on the merits 
of this method of transport after practical expe- 
rience in February next, when a trial is to be 
made with two guns over the snow-clad mountains 
in this district. 

‘(6) Shere Ali, Dost Mahommed’s successor, 
must necessarily contemplate the recovery of 
Peshawar, and it is not difficult toj’aise all Asia 
against India by a cry of “ blood and plunder.” 

‘ (7) Shere Ali is at present dissatisfied with the 
English. 

‘(8) There are scarcely more than 60,000 
British troops in India at the present time with a 
corresponding force of artillery, and the native 
army is rather a menace than S sifpport to the 
rulers of Hindustan. ^ • 

‘ (9) The very appearance of even a small force 
on the frontiers of India Is sufficient to kindle a 
rebellion, and to ehsure the overthrow of the 
British ‘dominion in Hindustan. 

‘ In myjopinion all this should be taken into 
serious consideration at thf present moment. 

* Khokand, January 27, 1877/ 

Such was the remarkable scheme prepared by 
Genera^ Skobeleff for the invasion of India from 
Central Asia in order that the English might be 
forced to abandon thmr opposition to Russia’s 
designs on Constantinople ; and it will be shown 
fhat this scheme was closely adhered to at the time 
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when war between Great Britain and Buesia be- 
came imminent after the conclusion of the treaty 
of San Stefano, and no better proof can therefore 
be given that SkobeleflTs scheme correctly repre- 
sents the opinions which were then held by the 
Eussian dl^overnment, ' 

Skobeleff suggested that a mission should be 
sent to Kabul ‘ to draw Shere Ali into an alliance 
with Russia/ and this part of the programme was 
carried out by the despatch of Colonel StolietofTs 
embassy. Then, again, he recommended that if tlie 
Amir still adhered to the English alliance, Abdur 
Rahman Khan should be put forward as a claimant 
to the Afghan throne in order that * internal dis- 
sensions might be brought about in Afghanistan.’ 
Even this detail was attended to, for shortly before 
Stolietoff prdce^ed to Kabul, Abdur Rahman 
Khan — ^who was then living at Samarkand — ^was 
told to submit a petition to the Czar’s Government, 
‘ setting forth that he hdd been residing there (i.e. 
in Samarkand) under the promotion of the Russian 
Government, for a long time', that he had often 
petitioned them to help him hi securing the restitu- 
tion of his ancestral territoiy from the Amir of 
Kabul, but his prayer had not been acceded to ; that 
he had now heard that the Russians were preparing 
to fight against the British Government ; that they 
had sent envoys to wait upon the Amir to jequest 
him to allow passage through his country' to the 
.Bttssmns proceeding to India and returning there- 
from should necessity ibf such a passage arise; 
and that, such being the case, he olfez^ his services, 
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in case His Highness refuses to grant the request of 
the Russian Government, to cap'ture Balkh with a 
small assistance from the Czar, and then to subdue 
the whole of Afghanistan, which is not a difficult 
task.’ Thus did the Russian authorities actually 
take steps to carry out Skobeleff’s recommendation 
that Abdur Rahman Khan should be put forward 
as a claimant to the throne of Kabul in case Shere 
Ali was not found to be sufficiently pliant. 

It has also been shown how a Pussian agent 
was sent to India to commence the agitation which 
the Russians believed— and still believe— would 
cause the people of that country to rebel against 
the rulers who, for more than a century, have 
endeavoured to raise them out of the depths of 
ignorance in which they'live, and who, by good 
government and the peaceful development of the 
resources of the country, h^e brought India to a 
condition of prosperity and contentment which 
has made the British rule in Hindustan to be a 
marvel to other natibns and a ^ory to the British 
race ; tod it is only necessary now to show how 
Skobeleff’s proposals <for the despatch of an expedi- 
tionary foirce towards the frontiers of India were 
adhered to, even in so % as the strength of the 
invading army nas conceited. 

. ; 6h April 25, 1818, ^e. Russian Minister 'of 
War is8ui4.?® orpnisation of three 

cqliimi^ for the invawh of ftoih Cfehiral 
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the Turkestan military district, and for the aug- 
mentation of the Bashkir cavalry ; and on May 26 
General Kaufmann published the following ‘ orders 
of the day ’ : — 

‘ In accordance with the orders of His Imperial 
Majesty conveyed to me by the Minister of War 
in his despatch of April Sub. No, 10, three 
active detachments are to be preliminarily formed 
out of the troops under my command ; the head 
detachment ^t Samarkand, that of Ferghana at 
Margelan, and that of the Amii-Daria at Fort 
Petro-Alexandrovsk. 

‘ The chief detachment, under the command of 
Major-General Trotzky, is to be composed of the 
3rd, 5th, 6th, OUi, and compound Turkestan and 
3rd West Siberian lin^ battalions, and of two 
companies of' thff 17th Turkestan line battalion; 
of the whole TurkestsUh Eifle Brigade and Sapper 
Company; of the 4th Compound. Orenburg-TJral 
Eegiment of Cossacks ; of four sotnias of the 2nd 
Orenburg, and of two sotnias of the 5th Compound 
Orenburg Eegiment of Cossacks; of the 1st and 
3rd battery, and half-battery of the 2nd battery 
of the Ist Turkestan Brigade of Artillery ; of the 
mobile exercising battery ; the 1st and 5th Oren- 
burg H. batteries, and one rocket battery. 

‘The Ferghana detachment, under the com- 
mand of Major-General AbriunoU^ is to be com- 
posed of six companies of rifles, two sotnias of the 
5th compound regiment of Cossacks, six pieces of 
ithe Turkestan mounts battery, and a division of 
a rocket battery * 
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‘ The Amu-Daria detachment, under the com' 
of Colonel Grotenhelm, is to he composed 
of six companies* two sotnias, and four guns, to 
be selected by- the commander of the Amu-Daria 
district. 

‘ The first detachment is ^to be concentrated at 
Samarkand, and to march from thence en Schelona 
to Jam, and further, according to instructions. 

‘ The second detachment is to be organised at 
Margelan, to march through Vadil to the Valley 
of the Kizil-Su, and further, according to instruc- 
tions. 

‘The third detachment is to be formed at 
Petro-Alexandrovsk, and to march along the Amu- 
Daria to Charjui, whence it will advance accord- 
ing to instructions. * 

‘ The time of formation and advamce of these 
detachments will be detertnined .according to 
exigencies, and^will be fixed by special supple- 
• mentary orders. • 

‘ (Signed) Kaufmann.’ 

The principal column, which was intended for 
the advance on Kabul, consisted of some 12,000 
men of all arms, with 4'4 guns and a rocket 
battery; Abramoff’s corps, which was to occupy 
Badakshan and Wakhan, and to make a diversion 
in the mountainous districts round Chitral, was 
1,700 strong ; and Groteidielm's detachment, wMcb 
also consisted of some 1,700 men, ^as to have 
ojfierated- against Mery., and the Hiwat di^ct.. 
Thus the whole army of invasion Consisted -of 

VOL. 11. • 
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some 15,600 men, with 54 guns and a couple of 
rochet batteries — not a very formidable force, it 
is true, but one which, with Afghan assistance, 
might have caused much annoyance to the English 
in India.' The Russians believed with Skobeleff 
that, if fhey pushed forward even a small force to 
Kabul, and there waited until their agents had 
stirred up a rising in India, the whole of Hindu- 
stan would soon be in a blaze of rebellion against 
the Englisli, and that they would then be able 
without difficulty to occupy the country with the 
assistance of the Afghans and hordes of Asiatic 
horsemen. 

While these columns were being organised, 
M. Weinburg visited Bokhara and obtained the 
Amir’s promise that he'would assist the Russians in 
every possible \vay ; Colonel Maieff was sent for- 
ward to explore the' country and routes between 
Samarkand and the Amu-Daria ; and Colonel 
Matvaeff was also sent to Balkh and Badakshan to* 
prepare the way for the advance of AbramofTs 
column. „ 

The first echelon of the main column com- 
menced its march from Tashkent on June 13, 
and after a march of nineteen days, reached the 
village of Jam on the Russo-Bokharan frontier. 
Tlic other detachments followed shortly afterwards, 

’ In addition to these three colnmns operating £K>m€\irke8tan, 
anothw torce under Colonel Jjomakm set ont from the shores of 
the Caspistn Sea for the purpose of operating in the Turkoman 
ootmtry on the northern frontiers of Persia. This expedition, which 
will he briefly described in the frdlowing chapter, ym, however, a 
misecahle Mure. 
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and the whole of Trotsky’s force was concentrated 
at Jam and Sarikul,* where orders were received 
that no further advance was to made until the 
result of the Berlin Conference was known. There 
the troops were attacked by dysentery and 
typhus, while cases of sunstipke were of daily oc- 
currence ; soldiers’ funerals were to be witnessed 
every day, and during the short halt in camp on 
the Bokharan frontier the Eussiaus lost, on an 
average two men per day from sickness alone. 

Grotenhelm’s detachment had, if possible, a 
more trying exjieriencc. Leaving Petro-Alexan- 
drovsk on July 27, the force proceeded along the 
right bank of the Amu-Daria over heated sandy 
plains, encountering violent storms of wind which 
raised gi’eat clouds ofsand, aftid with the temperature 
at 42° Eiiaumur. The drifting sand proved the 
greatest obstacle to the raovament gf the, troops, 
the soldiers and Worses sinking deep into the friable 
sand at every step, while Ahe wheels of the gun- 
carriages sank almost to the axle-trees, which 
rendered it extremely di^cult for the tired horses 
to make anyjprogress .whatever. But in spite of 
these difficulties the men pushed cheerfully for- 
ward, in the belief that they would easily be able 
to march to India, and there gain a share of the 
spoil which they were told was awaiting them in the 
rich cities of Lahore and Dehli. 

But their hopes of gaining wealth at the ex- 
pense of the rich merchants and native princes of 
India were soon dissipated, for, when they reached 
* This is a viHage near Jam on the Bneso-Bokharaa frontier. 
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Kizil-Eobat, news was received that the famous 
Berlin Congress had concluded its work, and that 
the representatives of the Great Powers had signed 
a treaty ^ whereby peace was secured, and which 
necessitated the abandonment by Eussia of any 
immediate attack on the British possessions in 
Hindustan. The detachment therefore retraced 
its steps, and by August 30 the last troops of the 
main column had also returned to their canton- 
ments, and ^ the projected invasion of India thus 
came to an end. 

But although the Eussians arrested the advance 
of their troops, they had succeeded in raising a 
storm on the frontiers of India which led to a bitter 
war between the English and Afghans ; for, as soon 
as it became known tKat Shere Ali had received 
the Eussian ^ embassy at Kabul, and had publicly 
discarded the friendship of the English for the 
sake of a Eussian alliance, the British Government 
decided that a British mission should be sent to the 
Afghan capital to counteract the dangerous influ- 
ence which Stolietofi* was., seeking to establish over 
the Amir. On August 14, 1878, Lord Lytton 
therefore wrote a letter to Shere Ali, in which he 
announced his intention to send a mission to 
Kabul under Sir NeviUe Cliamberlain, and asked 
that it might receive safe conduct through Afghan 

* By iilis treaty Bosaia obtained the territories eS Ardahan, 
Ean, and Batonm in Asia fifinw ; but vu oddiged to relinquish 
: the vaBey of AUschkerd and, the to^ of Bayaaid, whieh had been 
ofried to her by Article 19 ^ 'Ireiaty of San Stefiuo. Xbe town 

and territory of Ehotonr, wj^h ha4 }<«g been in dispute between 
iUritey and Persia, were eteo ceded to the Pririans. 
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territory and be properly received ; and again, on 
the 23rd of the same month, he wrote a second 
friendly letter o^ering his condolenpes on the death 
of the Amir’s son and heir. These letters, how- 
ever, remained unanswered. The mission, reached 
Jamrud on September 21 ; bht when Major Oava- 
gnari rode forward with a small escort to Ali 
Musjid to demand permission for its advance 
through the Khyber Pass, Faiz Mahommed Khan, 
the Afghan governor of the fort, stated that he 
had received orders to oppose its passage by force 
of arms, and that, but for his personal friendship 
for Cavagnari, he would have at once opened fire 
on him and his party. 

What followed can be told in a few words. An 
ultimatum was sent to the Amir, demanding an 
apology for the affront wMch had* been given 
to the British Government, insisting on the 
reception of a permanent British mission in Kabul, 
and claiming reparation ‘for injuries which had 
been inflicted on the Afridi tribesman who had 
attended the British tovO}’’8 into the Khyber Pass. 
Shere Ali was informed that unless a satisfactory 
reply were received by November 20, he would be 
treated as a declared enemy of the Indian Govern- 
ment, and war would inevitably ensue. In the 
meanwhile the military authorities were not idle. 
Troops ‘Were pushed forward towards Peshawar, 
Thai, and Quetta, and preparations were made for 
an immediate advance from those three points, if 
the Amir adhered to his hostile attitude.; 

But November 20 came and passed without any 
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reply from Shere Ali, and telegraphic orders were 
therefore sent to the various military commanders 
to cross the Afghan frontier. Sir Samuel Browne, 
who commanded the Peshawar field force, left 
Jamrud.at daybreak on tlic 21st, and attacked tlic 
enemy’s position at'^Ali Musjid, when a sharp 
fight took place, the position being abandoned by 
the Afghans during the following night. Dakka 
was then occupied without resistance, and on 
December 20 Major-General Maude’s division 
entered Jalalabad. While the Peshawar column was 
thus successfully advancing through the Kliyber, 
the Kuram Valley field force, under Major- 
General Roberts (now Lord Roberts of Kandahar 
and Waterford) on December 2 defeated an Afghan 
army which had taken up a strong position at the 
Peiwar Kotal, and then General Roberts pushed 
reconnaissances as far as the Sliutar Gardan Pass, 
wliich was the last mountain defile which barred 
his way to Kabul. In*lhe South, also, the Kan- 
dahar field force, under Lieutenant-General D. M. 
Stewart, pushing forward* across the Khoja Amran 
range, reached the village of Kushab- (some seven 
miles south of Kandahar) on January 7, 1879, and 
as Stewart there learnt that the Governor and garri- 
son of the southern capital of Afghanistan had 
abandoned their charge and fled towards Herat, he 
took possession of the city on the following day. 

While the British forces were thus rapidly 
advancing into the heart of Afghanistan* the miser- 
able ruler of that Principality gradually began to 
perceive that in allying himself with Russia he 
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had espoused the cause of a treacherous people, 
and had placed his trust in a nation which is 
perfidious in its dealings with its powerful 
neighbours, and is therefore not likely to keep 
its promises when the betrayal of a weak ally 
would enable it to escajfc from a false and 
dangerous position. On account of the conclu- 
sion of the Treaty of Berlin, Colonel Stolietoff left 
Kabul on August 24 ; but even then, when the 
entire withdrawal of the mission apd disavowal 
by Russia of any further interference in Afghan 
affairs might have saved Shere Ali from the dis- 
astrous consequences of his folly, and have averted 
the invasion of Afghanistan by British troops — 
even then, Colonel Rosgonoflf and four other officers 
remained in the Afghan capital with their Cossack 
escort, and the Amir was still led to* believe that 
Russia would help him against the English. Thus, 
during the critical period wliich preceded the out- 
break of the Afghan War; the greater part of the 
Russian embassy stiU remained in Kabul, and 
Shere Ali was supported by Russian advice in his 
mad policy, of defying England; and then, when 
the country was invaded from three points, and it 
was manifest that nothing could prevent the rapidly 
advancing British forces from seizing the capital, 
the remainder of the mission was withdrawn, and 
Shere his hour of trouble was foreed to fly 
with them towards the north. 

It is impossible to . understand ,wha;t Russia 
expected to gain by this abtioru Had^the Ozar^s 
%vernmeiit detmro^ed at all jhazar^a support 
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Shere Ali and to assist him against the English, 
their policy, however risky, could be appreciated ; 
but by thus embroiling that ruler in a war with 
England, and then leaving him to his fate, the 
Russians committed a mistake such as they 
had never before committed in the whole course 
of their Central Asian policy. Their action was 
nothing less than a gross betrayal of an ally, and 
the history of StolietofTs mission will long be 
remembered ^ in Afghanistan to the discredit of 
Russia and as a lasting proof of the treachery and 
faithlessness of the Government of the Great 
White Czar. 

On December 1 Shere Ali, on receiving news 
of the fall of Ali Musjid, sent his family to Mazar- 
i-Sherif in Afghan Turkestan, and twelve days 
later he himself Ifeft Kabul and started northwards, 
accompanied by the ‘Russian embassy. He in- 
tended to go to Tashkent, and, if .possible, to St, 
Petersburg to lay his case before the Czar, but on 
reaching Mazar-i-Sherif he broke down, and there 
died on February 21, 18Z9, an outcast from his 
people, and betrayed by the great nation which 
had used him for her own ends, and then cast him 
aside when he was no longer useful. The wretched 
fate of Shere Ali will long be remembered in 
Afghanistan, and the day will inevitably come 
when Russia will have cause to regret that, jn pur- 
suit of her own ambitious designs, she once proved 
to the Afghan people the- .worthlessness of Russian 
promises,/ 

Shbt^tly before Shere Ali fled from Kabul, he 
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released his son, Yakoob Khan, from the confine- 
ment in which he had for many years been kept, 
and appointed him to act in his name. For several 
weeks the Indian Government knew nothing as to 
the intentions of this ‘ Eegent,’ and as there were 
rumours that he intended t6 continue the war, the 
operations of the three invading armies were 
carried on. While the Peshawar and Kuram 
columns were occupied in subjugating the tribes 
in the neighbourhood of the KhyJjer Pass and 
Kuram Valley, General Stewart advanced north- 
wards from Kandahar and occupied Kalat-i-Ghilzai, 
while General Biddulph marched westwards to 
Girishk on the river Helmund. 

But in February Yakoob Khan at length made 
overtures for peace, and after some interchange of 
letters he eventually announced his intention of 
proceeding to Gandamak for the p«rpose.of enter- 
ing into a conference for the settlement of the 
terms of peace. He arrived there on May 8, 1879, 
and was received with the greatest honour and 
hospit^ity, and on the 26th of that month he 
signed in the British camp a treaty of peace, by 
which it was agreed that in return for British 
support against foreign aggression arid an annual 
subsidy of six lakhs of rupees the Amir would 
conduct his relations with other States in accord- 
ance with the advice of. the Indian Government, 
and wbuld permit a British resident, accompanied 
by a suitable escort,- to reside in ..Kabul, while 
other British agents hould also be sent to the 
northern frontiers of .^feharfietah on Special ogca,- 
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sions. It was also stipulated that the Kuram, Pishin, 
and Sibi Valleys should be assigned to the British 
Government, the Amir receiving the surplus re- 
venue after payment of the expenses of admini- 
stration ; and the British authorities were also to 
have com*plete control over the Khyber and 
Michni Passes, as well as over the independent 
frontier tribes in whose territory those passes are 
situated. Telegrajihio communication was to be 
established between Kabul and India vi4 tlie 
Kuram Valley, and a separate agreement regard- 
ing commercial facilities was concluded for a 
period of twelve months. 

On the conclusion of tliis treaty the two 
northern divisions were at once witlidrawn within 
the limits of the new frontier, but it was arranged 
that the evacfiatibn of Kandahar should be de- 
layed until the* following autumn, in order that 
the troops might be saved from, the sickness 
and hardships to which ’they would have been 
exposed if they had been forced to march through 
the Bolan Pass during the great heat of the 
summer months. • 

Thus ended the Afghan War of 1878. Shere 
Ali, driven from his throne, had falleh a victim to 
Eussian intrigue and treachery; Ihe diplomatic 
ndssion which had be^ sent to J^bul' by the 
iBu^ian Government in tibe hope that th? British 
i ;|)pvrer in India might. 

li: ;^|t|.' failure,, ,and ' Bnsfei* djlscredited ‘ in 

,^e8' ' of 'A*®.:?' ; 

:nwpa^.:',4n 
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Afg han istan, had secured a better frontier on the 
north-west, and had overthrown the Kusso-Afghan 
alliance. . v 

Before leaving this subject it is necessary to 
refer briefly to an argument which has been freely 
made use of by certain pfeople in England, who 
invariably try to find some excuse for Kussia’s 
actions in Central Asia, even if such actions are 
notoriously unscrupulous and devoid of any real 
justification. These persons, in th§ir anxiety to 
defend Eussia, do not even hesitate to disparage 
the actions of the British and Indian authorities, 
and at times have given cause for the unpleasant 
suspicion that Eussian roubles can buy the support 
of men who profess to be true British subjects. 
When Stolietofi^s mission was sent to Kabul, and 
during the summer months of 1878 when war 
and peace were hanging in the balance, tliere were 
many such apologists of Eussia, who strove to 
inculcate the doctrine th*at the 02ar’s Government 
were perfectly justified in doing what they did, 
with a view to thenmminent outbreak of hostilities 
between England and Eussia. 

It is not the intention here to discuss whether 
the Eussian Government under such circumstances 
were justified in violating the agreement of 1873 
and the solemn assurances which were given in 
1869, •and repeated time after time since ^en — 
that ‘ Afghanistan vrsjs completely outside the 
jsj^heite, within which Busaa be dAlle^ hpon to 
eiewsise her influence,’ and that ^pRnssian ag^ts 
sEohi^d Vnot visit Clh this point , 0 ^ 
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may differ, although it is possible that Englishmen 
might unanimously object to a French occupation 
of Belgium in the event of a crisis arising in the 
relations between France and Germany. But, 
whatever doubts there may be on this point, it is 
clear that as soon as thS Treaty of Berlin had been 
signed the Eussian mission should have been at 
once withdrawn from Kabul ; and as these friends 
of Kussia have carefully avoided all reference to 
the continuance of Eussian officers and Cossacks 
in the Afghan capital for five months after the 
conclusion of the Treaty of Berlin, it may be 
interesting to mention a few facts which will 
display the absurdity of their arguments, and 
which should prove to unbiassed minds that, 
although the Eussian Government in the first 
instance sent •Stdlietoff’s mission to Kabul on 
account ©f the» probability of war with Great 
Britain, they, even after all danger of war had 
been removed, continued In their violation of their 
previous solemn promises of complete non-inter- 
vention in Afghan affairs, and strove to improve 
their position in Central Asia at the expense of 
their good name. 

On July 2, 1878, Lord Loftus had an interview 
with M. de Giers at St. Petersburg, when the 
British ambassador inquired whether any Eussian 
envoy had been ordered, either by the Imperial 
Government or by the Turkestap authorities, to 
f ipJfOijeed to Kabul. To this question:— although 
^J^lpnel Stolietoff had lelt iPs^hkeht for Kabul some 
- weeks previbustjr---il replied, ^that 
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no mission had hem, or was intended to he, sent 
to Kabul, either hy the Imperial Government or hy 
General Kaufmann.' In spite of this denial, how- 
ever, the truth could not long be suppressed, for cir- 
cumstantial accounts of the progress of the mission 
shortly afterwards appeared in the Eurfsian news- 
papers; and then, when the true state of affairs 
could no longer be concealed, on August 14 — a 
month after the signature of the Treaty of Berlin — 
M. de Giers informed the British Charge d’ Affaires 
that ‘ orders had been given to arrest all the columns 
which had been put in motion from Tashkent,’ 
and he also stated without any hesitation that 
‘ everything has been stopped ; the political as 
well as the military precautions which we thought 
ourselves justified in taking against you — every- 
thing has been stopped.’ • * 

Such were the words of M. de Qiers, the present 
Foreign Minister of the Eussian Empire ; and can it 
be wondered at if the Bmtish Government believed 
in the assurance thus given ? Could anything 
have been clearer, or ^more precise ? It was not 
said that orders had been issued for the cessation of 
all the political and military precautions which 
had been taken by the Eussian Government and 
Central Asian authorities with a view to the pro- 
bable outbreak of hostilities between England and 
Eussia. Sad M, de Giers so worded his reply, it 
might have been possible for Eussia and her apolo- 
gists to have thrown the blame for what followed 
upon the shoulders of the Governor-General of 
Turkestan. But nd suoh excuse can be given ; for 
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the words used permitted of only one interpreta- 
tion. The Bussian senator said : ‘ Eveiy^hing has 
been stopped — the political as well as the military 
precautions.’ Thus it can well be believed that 
Lord Salisbury was astonished when Oount Schou- 
valoff, in the course oftconversation on December 
10 following (four months afterwards), casually 
I’emarked that ‘ although the Bussian envoy who 
liad been sent to Afghanistan had been recalled 
to Bussia, the Russian mission still remained at 
Kabul.’ 

It is doubtful whether any episode in the whole 
history of Russia's dealings in Central Asia more 
clearly establishes the truth of Prince Dolgorukoff’s 
words, that in Bussia ‘ slavish subjection and arbi- 
trary force reign from top to bottom ; and through- 
out there is developed, in formidable proportions, 
the official lie-^-the lie erected into a political 
institution. ’ * Before the signature of the Treaty of 
Berlin, and long after Stolietoff had started from 
Tashkent, the British Government were told that 
no such mission had been or "v^as intended* to be 
sent to Kabul ; then, a month after the conclusion 
of the Berlin Congress, they were informed tliat 
ail politic^ as well as military precautions had 
been stopped, and tbey were thus led to believe 
that the Bussian mission to Kabul had been with- 
drawn ; and then, four months after this last de- 
claration, it was casually remarked by Count 
Schouvaloff to Lord SaHsbuxy that, although 
Stt^toff had returned to Tashkent, the Bussian 

' 8ee Xia Vinii mut to jauito, by Priaee Peter Dolgwokoff. 
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embassy still remained in Kabul in spite of the 
repeated assurances that Bussia would not interfere 
in Afghan affairs. Who but a paid Russian agent 
can be found’ to attempt any justification of the 
prolonged stay of the Russian mission in the 
Afghan capital after the signature of the' Treat y of 
Berlin? And can anyone, even in the pay of 
Russia, be found who will be bold enough to say 
anything in defence of the misleading statement 
which was made to Mr. I’lunlvett on August 14, 
1878, by M. de (Rers ? 

Russia, in violation of her previous promises, 
retained the Russian embassy in Kabul for live 
months after the conclusion of the Treaty of Berlin. 
Nor was this all. When that treaty had been 
concluded, and after the troops for the projected 
invasion of India had returned* to*their canton- 
ments, Colonel Grodekoff, tlie chiet of thf staff* of 
the pro]) 08 ed invading army, left Samarkand with 
General Kanfmann’s permission on October 9, 1878, 
and, travelling in his unifonn as a Russian staff 
officer,*crossed the Jlivcr Oxus nine days later, and, 
passing through Mazai -i-Sherif, Siripul, and Maimana 
with an escort of Afghan troopers, made his way 
to Herat, where he received a warm reception 
from the Afghan governor and inhabitants. There 
he remained for three days, during which period 
he was permitted* to examine the city and to make 
a thorough survey of its fortifications ; and then 
he leisurely continued his journey to Meshed, and 
thence to Astrabad. This officer, on his return to 
Russia, was not greeted with the official rebukes 
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which have been accorded to many British officers 
who have undertaken similar journeys, in their 
desire to advance British interests in the East ; but 
he received an order of knighthood, was cordially 
received by the Emperor, given an appointment 
in the Gbneral Staff Pffice, and is now Military 
Governor of the Syr Daria district in Turkestan, 
where he is awaiting a further opportunity of 
gaining distinction when the time comes for 
another liussian move towards the frontiers of 
India ^ 

Thus it will be seen that Eussia’s movements 
in Central Asia in 1878 cannot be attributed solely 
to the necessity for precautionary measures with a 
view to tlie outbreak of hostilities with Great 
Britain, which was then imminent. The Czar’s 
Government .seised the opportunity to make 
another ^step ^rward in the direction of India. 
But the bold policy of the Beaconsfield ministry 
proved that they had been premature in their at- 
tempt to establish themselves in Afghanistan ; and 
although their miserable and deserted ally, Sherc 
Ali, justly paid the penalty for his defiance of the 
British Government, it must always remain a dis- 
puted point whether Eussia should not also have 
been called to accxiunt for her wanton violation of 
her promises, and for her open support of an 
enemy of the Indian Government: 

^ Since this wae written Orodekoff has been transferred irom 
%hi^ Daria District* 
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1877-X879 

UNSUCCBSSPUL CAMPAIGN AGAINST THE TEKKfiS 

Bussia's * mission* in Asia^Lomakin*s expedition— Betreat and 
disaster -Loss of Bussian prestige — General LararefPs expe- 
dition agamst the Tekk^s — La^arefTs death — Lomakin takes the 
command — Mismanagement and incompetency — ^Thirsting for 
a * glorious victory * — The ‘ Colossus of May * and the ‘ pigmy * 
of September — brave defence — The slaughter at Denghil 
Tep4 — Betreat— Lomakin’s last phance lost. 

Skobelbpp, in his famous project for *the invasion 
of India, suggested that while the tjolumns from 
Turkestan were advancing across the Hindu-Kush 
Mountains, another force,* consisting of ‘ several 
battalions, with 6 guns to every 1,000 men,’ should 
be despatched from the Caucasus, to operate in the 
Turkoman qpuntry on the northern borders of 
Persia; and this recommendation was not lost 
sight of by the Czar’s Government when they 
resolved, in 1878, to make a demonstration against 
India. But although the Turkoman esqiedition of 
1878 was timed so tnat the Caucabus troops, by their 
advance into the Akhal country, could keep the 
Tekkds in check, and thub in a measure protect 
the right Bank bf the Turkestan columns, this 
campaign must be considered in connection with 
VOL. II. • 
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the great design which for many years formed a 
portion of Eussia’s -policy in Central Asia, and 
which had for its object the subjugation of the 
whole of Turkomania and the absorption of all the 
remainii^g territory to the south of the Oxus which 
was not included within the recognised limits of 
Persia and Afghanistan. The Eussians had, from 
the time of their first permanent occupation of 
Krasnovodsk, been most persevering in their 
efforts to get a footing in the Akhal country ; and, 
while they annexed little or no territory to the 
east and north of the Oxus since the conquest of 
Khokand, there was no peace in Turkomania until 
Skobeleff crushed the Tekk^s at Denghil Tepe, 
and till Merv itself had become a Eussian garrison 
town. * 

It is thA-efdre necessary to again revert to 
the ctmsiderartion of the actions of the Eussian 
officials in the Trans-Caspian Military district, and 
to review briefly the operations of the various ex- 
peditionary forces which were from time to time 
sent i^ainst the Tekk4 Turkomans. 

In the whole history of the Eui^ian advance 
from Europe towards the borders of Hindustan 
there is no phase which is more worthy of careful 
considers.tion than the Eussian operations which 
resulted in the conquest of the Turkomans of 
Akhal and Merv, and which ended in the gstablish- 
ment of Efissian garrisons within easy striking 
: dMance of Herat, ’ the ;* 9^ India.’ Eor this 

moyeineht. dleairh^ dSinc^ the unceasiag 
P^^yerance and d9t<^iha#on which the Eussians 
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display in their endeavours to extend their Empire 
in Asia, and the manner in which they adhere to a 
certain fixed line of policy in spite of repeated 
checks and disasters ; it is full of examples of the 
manner ih which they violate their pledges when, 
by so doing, some territorial advantages can be 
gained; it displays the subtlety with which they 
gain the submission of hostile tribes and obtain 
possession of important strategical centres by 
means of carefuUy-conducted intrigues, and by the 
employment of so-called ‘ traders ’ ns diplomatic 
agents ; it afibrds a lesson as to the manner in 
which they carry out their ‘ civilising mission ’ in 
Asia by the remorseless butchery of innocent 
women and children ; and it also shows how the 
English people, in their intense anxiety to avoid the 
horrors of a great war, actually p%rmitted the 
Kussians to appropriate a portion of Afghanistan, 
and allowed them to take up positions from which 
they will be able to occu'Jiy the fertile valley of 
Herat before a single regiment can be moved 
west of “Kandahar. • • 

Before d^cribing these events it is necessary 
to mention that on April 5, 1875, Prince Gortcha- 
koff informed the British Government that ‘His 
Imperial Majesty has no intention of extending the 
frontiers of Bussia, such as they exist at present in 
Central J^i&, either on the side of Bokhara br on 
the side of Krasnovodsk and of the A^trek* This 
declaration was made at a time when no particular 
amdety was displayed in England on account of 
Eusaian; movements in Central Asia, and it was 
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therefore accepted as a proof of the Czar’s sincere 
desire to abstain from further acts which might 
create suspicion or alarm in the minds of the 
English- Such assurances, however, have fre- 
quently l^een but the preface of renewed aggression ; 
and in the following ’pages it will be shown how 
this promise was broken, and how the Emperor did 
extend his frontiers beyond Krasnovodsk. 

As has been already related. General Lomakin 
in the autumn of 1875 marched along the banks 
of the Atrek, and, after visiting several encamp- 
ments of the Yomud Turkomans, advanced as far 
as Chat at the confluence of the Atrek and Sumbar 
rivers. Shortly after he had returned from this 
reconnaissance the Tekk& of Akhal warned the 
otlier tribes of Turkomans who inhabited the 
country betifreeri Kizil-Arvat and the Caspian Sea 
that they would be exterminated if they entered 
into friendly relations with the* Russians ; and 
therefore in the autumn of 187fl a Russian detach- 
ment was once more sent to Kizil-Arvat, where it 
was intende,d that a permanent garrison should 
be established, ostensibly for the protection of the 
tribes which were fHendly towards the Russians, 
but in reality for the purpose of extending Bushian 
in^uence over the Akhal Tekk& themselvefe. This 
expedition, however, was Apt is success ; for the 
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Lomakin, therefore, on February 16, 1877, 
issued a proclamaticm to the elders and chiefs of 
the Yomud Turkomans, declaring l^is intention of 
advancing against the Tekk^ to punish them for 
their attacks on the tribes which dwelt ii} Eussian 
territory; announcing his determination to con- 
struct a fort at Kizil-Arvat, and to retain a per- 
manent garrison at that place ; and calling upon 
them to supply 1,000 camels for transport purposes. 

Thus, while the Chancellor of .the Eussian 
Empire was declaring that there was no inten- 
tion of extending the Czar’s dominions from the 
direction of Krasnovodsk, the Grovernor of the 
Trans-Caspian Military district was loudly pro- 
claiming his intention of marching against a 
neighbouring tribe, and of establishing a permanent 
military garrison in one of their chief settlements. 
Such is the manner in which Eussia has operated 
in Central Asia»for the last thirty years, or, more 
correctly, throughout th§ wholp course of her 
Asiatic history. While the Central Government 
have been preaching peace, the frontier officials 
have been waging war ; and meanwhile the Czar's 
Fknpire has been steadily expanding, and all the 
petty States in the heart of Asia have been 
swallowed up to satisfy the Muscovites’ insatiable 
lust «^r territorial aggrandisement. 

Early in the’ following April Lomakin leit 
Efasttovodsk with a large force, and ca^ed ; out 
his intention of Nopr 

'*yesrdi'';' ilptian, ' 'the ! ithen 
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with some 6,000 men, delivered a determined 
attack against the Eussian detachment; hut the 
nomads, in spite of their bravery, could not stand 
before the fire of the Eussian artillery and breech- 
loaders, and, after a fight which lasted about four 
hours, they were driven back in hopeless confu- 
sion, after some 800 or 900 men had been killed, 
wounded, or taken prisoners. But, although they 
had been thus severely defeated, the Tekk^s had 
no intentiop of abandoning the struggle. They 
shortly afterwards re-appeared in greater force, 
and after besieging Lom’akin in his camp, finally 
compelled him to bury his guns in the sand 
and retire in disorder to Krasnovodsk, when the 
Turkomans hotly pursued the retreating Eussians, 
and even blockaded “^Krasnovodsk for several 
weeks. • 

Thisi reverse occurred just at the time when the 
prestige of the Eussian nation had been greatly 
Weakened through Osftian Pasha’s victories at 
Plevna, and on account of the precipitate retreat 
of the Eussian armies in Asia Minor after the 
battles of Halijas (Tahir Keui) and.Zewin. No 
troops could be then spared to reinforce the 
garrisons on the eastern shores of the Caspian, 
and the Eussians for several months were obliged 
to maintain a strictly defensive attitude, and to 
rest cohtent with the bare occupation pf their 
fortified posts on the sea coast. But before the 
pfose of the year all dahger had passed away. 
*1110 Turhomahsj finding that they Were unable to 
drive the Bfisstaas ihfo the sea, returned to their 
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homes; and when Kars had been captured, and 
the tide of victory had once more set in in favour 
of the Eussians, Lomakin was summoned to Tiflis 
to receive thfe Grand Duke’s orders regarding a 
fresh campaign against the Akhal Tekk^s, which 
was intended to obliterate all traces of the previ- 
ous Eussian defeats, and to permanently establish 
Muscovite influence throughout the western pof- 
tion of the Tekk6 country. 

Tn accordance with the instructions which 
were then issued, the greater portion of the 
Krasnovodsk garrison was removed to Chikishliar 
in the early spring of 1878, and additional troops 
were also sent to that place from the Caucasus ; 
then, as the clouds on the political horizon gradu- 
ally became blacker and* more threatening, the 
Trans-Caspian forces were still further reinforced ; 
and, finally, when the Eussian Gover^iment resolved 
to commence gL hostile movement towards the 
frontiers of India, the small expeditionary column 
which had originally been intended for the occu- 
pation bf Kizil-Aryat, ^nd for the prevention of 
raids by the Tekko Turkomans, became trans- 
formed into a considerable force, which was to act 
as circumstances might require in connection with 
Kaufmann’s invading columns. Krasnovodsk and 
Chikishliar were soon crowded with troops of aU 
arms, and by the fend of July everything was ready 
for the projected invasion of Turkomania by a 
EussiMi force of some 6,000 men and 24 guns. 

Early on the momipg of August S the camp at 
Chikishliar was struck, and tfie column commenced 
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its march, screened by strong bodies of Cossacks, 
Kirghiz, and Turkoman militia, Karaji Batyr was 
reached at ten o’clock on the following morning, 
and there twenty-seven wells, containing excellent 
water, were found at the foot of a number of 
hillocks tfhich rise out of the surrounding tract of 
friable sand. Having taken in a good supply of 
Water the column left this camping-ground on the 
next day, and, after a march of ten miles, arrived 
at the post of Baiat Haji, on the banks of the 
Atrek. Thefe the troops remained for a week, 
and then continued their advance along the right 
bank of the river, past Yagli Olum and Bairam 
Olum to Chat, which is situated at the junction of 
the Atrek and Sumbar rivers. 

The Bussians remained at Chat for over a 
week, duringf which time General Lomakin made 
a reconnaissai^ce along the upper valley of the 
Atrek to ascertain if it would not be possible to 
reach Askabad, and to, penetrate to the eastern 
limits of the Tiirkoman country without being 
obliged to fight his way aloi^ the plains to the 
north of the Kuren Dagh range. It would have 
been a miatter of the greatest advantage to the 
Bussians if an easy route could have been found 
along the Atrek Valley, for they cpuld then tave 
struck a sudden blew at the very heart of the 
Tekk4 settlements without being es^nosed.to lengthy 
and harassing opi^ations !!iWiomans, 

though .^cellentoi^l^eio;^^^ .ilghters 
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But although Lomakin found that the country 
was eminently suited for military operations so far 
as forage and water were concerned, it was soon 
seen that an advance could not' be made in that 
direction unless several months were first spent in 
road-making. For a distance of about thirty-three 
mUes beyond Chat no difficulties were encountered 
by the reconnoitring party ; but at a place called 
Su-Sium they came across two enormous rocks, 
which rose abruptly out of the bed of the river, 
and sharply defined the change which there took 
place in the geological formation of the country. 
According to a correspondent of the ‘Moscow 
Gazette,’ who was apparently attached to Lomakin’s 
staff, the Atrek, which below Chat was of a dirty 
green colour, ‘ here becsfine clear, the bed stony, 
and the banks covered with ridi vegetation ; the 
grass here grows up to one’s waist, a^d whole 
copses of oak, dot the surface of the country. 
"Wild grapes also grow in«abundance, and pheasants 
are also numerous.’ But although the country 
was pfeasant to look upon, and appeared to be a 
perfect paradise to the Bussian soldiers, who had 
just crossed the sandy desert and saline marshy 
which lie between Chikishliar and Chat, it was 
found quite unsuitable for the passage of an army ; 
for at Su-Sium the road became impassaBle for 
camels^ and sei^en miles further on: it Ifocame 
difficult even for hor^p. 

however. ittiBpttsh^ forwardymhoj^^ 
of findmg a leas difficult muhtry smd it 

w#a:;iibt , until he marcb^ mil^; beyond 
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Su-Sium — ^that is, to a point 105 miles above Chat 
— that he eventually determined to abandon the 
Atrek line of advance, and to march northwards 
towards Kizil-Arvat. Retracing his steps, he then 
marched down the river to a place called Alun 
Yak (14 miles from Chat), and thence marched 
across the Sugun Dagh range, which rises to a 
height of 2,000 feet above the sea level, and forms 
a mountainous wedge between the Atrek and 
Sumbar rivers. The main column had in the 
meanwhile moved along the banks of the Sumbar 
to Khar Olum, and was there joined by the recon- 
noitring party, and, after a night’s halt, the whole 
force advanced past Sharol Dau to Bek Tep5, a 
prominent ridge — one of the spurs which run out 
from, the Kuren Dagh ‘range into the country 
between the Sumbar and Chandir streams. 

. From this point it was necessary that the move- 
ment should be conducted with the greatest caution, 
for the route to the Akhai country passed through 
a series of long and dangerous defiles, which are 
‘severally known under the Jtiames of Dairon, 
Nishik Sund, Turugai, and Kuvmiu8,’,and which 
•‘present most dangerous places for caravans,’ as 
‘ the road winds through them along steep ascents 
and descents; and only two horses can proceed 
abreast at one time along it.’ Lomakin, however, 
successfully carried his columif througlt, these 
passes, and on September 2 encamped at Khoja 
:|$Ala, which is described by the boi^spondent of 
; ‘ Mcwoow Gazette ’ to be- * an old deserted earth- 
work in the shape of a regula|' quadrangle, fianked 
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by two conical crenelated towers about fourteen 
feet in height, the upper platforms of which are 
protected by a low wall pierced w;ith apertures for 
musketry fire.’ Two miles to the south of this 
there is another similar fort of smaller dimensions, 
and with one flanking toweif, standing in the centre 
of cultivated and welbwatered fields, the water 
being obtained from a small rivulet which flows 
through the neighbouring bushes and reeds and 
ultimately reaches Khoja Kala. , 

From Khoja Kala detachments were sent out in 
all directions ; Kizil-Arvat was visited, and recon- 
naissances were pushed forward towards Bami and 
Beurma ; while other parties visited Bendesen, and 
from neighbouring mountains obtained good views 
of the Akhal oasis, and were able to examine the 
Tekk6 forts of Bami, Beurma, and !^ra Kala. 

But Lomakin’s position was at this time one 
of considerable difliculty; his supplies had run 
short, and the neighbouring Turkomans of Kara 
Kala and Tarsakan refused to comply with the 
Bussiah requisitions; othe force suffered greatly 
from sickqess and disease; and large bands of 
hostile Tekk^s soon appeared in the neighbour-* 
hood and obliged the Eussians to withdraw their 
advanced parties, and to concentrate in the neigh- 
bourhood of Kara Kala. Even there Lomakin 
found, that he could not possibly maintain his 
position, and he therefore informed the Tekk^s that 
he would retire to the Oaspian if they would permit 
him to hoist the Eussian flag in their odunfay and 
leave a g^ison i$> |>rot@ct it. The nomads, how- 
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ever, scornfully rejected this demand, and, gather- 
ing in thousands round the Bussian camp, closely 
blockaded it for several days, and eventually 
forced Lomakin, on September 20, to commence a 
retirement towards the Caspian. The commence- 
ment of this retrograde step was the signal for 
more determined attacks on the part of the Turko- 
mans, who harassed the column during, its retreat 
through the defiles of the Kopet Dagh, and con- 
tinued their attacks until the demorahsed Bussian 
troops gained shelter behind the intrenchments at 
Chat. There a short halt was made, and then, 
leaving a garrison of 600 men at Chat, Lomakin 
continued his retreat towards the Caspian. But 
as soon as he had marched out of the fort the 
place was closely besieged by large masses of the 
Tekk^s, and the main column was also chased past 
Paiat Haji and up to the very guns of Chikishliar, 
where the remnants of the Bussian 4rmy arrived in 
a completely demoralised'condition. Hundreds of’ 
soldiers died from disease alone during this unfor- 
tunate campaign, and many more were lost "during 
the retreat ; while the Turkomans carrijid off large 
Inumbers of, camels firom the immediate neighbour- 


hood of Chikishliar. Throughout the following 
winter the small garrison at Chat were closely be- 
siege in their intrenchments and cut off from all 
communication with the Tho 

I psiied the fort nf Kho|a a 
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and even appeared before Chxkishliar, on one 
occasion forcing the garrbon to abandon the place 
and take refuge in their boats. 

Thus ended this disastrous campaign against 
the Tekk^s of AkhaL Russian prestige jin Central 
Asia had, indeed fallen to *a very low ebb, and it 
is necessary to go back to Simouitch’s attack on 
Herat and to Perovski’s disastrous expedition 
against Khiva to find a parallel to the heavy 
blow which had been given to Russian dominion 
in Asia, From the borders of China on the east 
to Caspian on the west, it was known that the 
ambitious designs of the Great White Czar had 
been frustrated. The rendition of far-distant 
Kulja was claimed by the Emperor of China, who 
threatened to wage war if his demand were not 
complied with ; Afghanistan was* onSe more occu- 
pied by British troops, and Shere Ali, driven from 
his throne and deserted by his treacherous allies, 
‘was flying for safety tbwards Bokhara, accom- 
panied by the members of the Russian mission 
who had offered so much but had done so little 
when the time arrived for the fulfilment of their 
pledges ; the Russian columns which had been sent * 
fofward with so miich ostentation, and which were 
to have carried the Russian banners to the gates of 
Behli, had returned without even crossing; the 
Oxus, and * then stodd fkst in their cantdimifents, 
while the British armies dfove the -nctim of 
Russian treacheiy from the throne > of ^Afjghanistan; 
the Bttssian army ^hich had beeii ai^t; to chash 
the > Tekfc^ TurkOl^ans had been driven bact 4n 
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disorder to its base; and, in addition to these 
many troubles, it was noised abroad throughout 
the Mahommedan states of Asia that the British 
Government had stepped forward to save Stamboul 
from a Muscovite occupation, and had forced the 
Eussian armies to falF back when the defenceless 
city lay almost in their grasp. 

But, although the campaign of 1878 against 
the Aklial Tekkd Turkomans had been most 
disastrous, the Eussians had no intention of sub- 
mitting to the defeat without making an effort 
to regain their lost prestige. The very magnitude 
of the disaster, in fact, compelled them to at once 
take steps to break the power of the Tekk^s ; and 
when the result of Lomakin’s last campaign became 
known, it was decided that General Lazareff* 
should be sesit to take command of the army 
which was being assembled on the eastern shores 
of the Caspian for a fresh advance against the 
Turkomans. The newly-appointed commander- 

^ This was the oiBeer who made the brilliant march round 
the right flank of Moukhtar Pafiha’s c position on the Aladja^ 
Dagh in the last Busso-Turkish war. He was bom in 1819 at 
Sheesha in the Trans-Caucasian province of Efizabetpob and 
saw a large amount of fighting during the operations against 
Schamyh the famous Daghestan chief. He was a man of gigantic 
stature, and powerful in proportion to his size ; he was full of 
energy, brave almost to recklessness, and invariably, led his troops 
to the attack in the same mazmer as SkpbelefT did; but he had a 
most violent temperi which at times broke <mt in perfect storms of 
pa.B8ion. He had been twice wounded in action, and had been 
presented with the second and third Pluses of the Order of Bt. 
George, besides numerous other deeprs^ons ; and at the close of 

BusiBO-Turkiah itar was prmoted to i^e rank of Adjutant- 
Genei^, and made Oomm^def of tlie Second Caucasian Anhy 
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in-chief set out from Baku early in April 1879, 
and, after a passage of forty-eight hours, landed 
at Chikisliliar, where he was received with the 
usual salutes^ and was welcomed at the pier-head 
by a body of friendly Turkomans, who presented 
bread and salt and sacrificed six sheep’ in token 
of their friendship towards the Eussian general. 
He, during the day, liberated some Turkoman 
prisoners who had been seized by Lomakin as 
hostages for four Eussian soldiers who had been 
captured by the Tekk^s ; and at daybreak on the 
following morning he set out for a rapid recon- 
naissance of the country between Chikishliar and 
Chat. Accompanied by an escort of two sotnias 
of Cossacks and eighty irregular horse, the 
general and his staff travelled at express speed in 
a couple of carriages past Karaji Batyr and Yagli 
Olum, and reached Chat at noon qn the Ibllowing 
day. There he remained for twenty-four hours to 
settle the details for the advance of the expedi- 
tion; and after reviewing the garrison he re- 
turned* post-haste p> 9^i^ishliar, and within an 
hour of his arrival on the coast he had embarked 
on the steamer ‘ Ural,’ of the Caspian flotilla, and 
was steaming northwards towards Krasnovodsk 
to confer with Lomakin as to the conduct of the 
approaching campaign. From Krasnpvodsk he 
returned to Tiflis ^to arrange for the despatch of 
troops 'and stored feom 'the Caufca^us ports to 
Chikishliar. ' ' , ! ’ 

: Owing to' general misiniuiigeillent, as well 
as to the difficulty in' Obtaining camels, a con- 
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siderable delay occurred, and it was June 18 
before tbe advanced guard, under the command 
of Prince Dolgoroukoff, set off from Chikishliar, 
and August 11 before the main body started. 

The total strength of the force consisted of 
16|- battalions of infatlitry and sappers, 22 sotnias 
of cavalry, and 24 gun*^, giving a total of about 
18,000 men of all arms The advanced guard, 
passing through Chat, reached Duz Olum on 
June 29, where the troops at once commenced the 
construction of a bridge across the river. 

The main body marched along the banks of the 
Atrek, vid Bevoun Bashi, Gudri Olum, and Baiat 
Haji, to Chat, which was reached on August 18. 

The main body of the expeditionary force did 
not remain long in thi^ inhospitable region, but 
pushed on rapidly towards Khoja Kala. Buz 
Olum was reached by the infantry on August 21, 
and the cavalry biigade reached Ijie same place 
on the following day. ‘The advanced guaid in 
the meanwhile had pushed forward towards the 
Akhal Oasis, and on AugU8t.20 Prince Bolgofroukoff 
encamped at Bendesen, sixteen miles ^to the east 
of Khoja Kala. On the following day he pushed 
across the passes with his cavalry atid a com- 
pany of infantry, seized the Tekk6 forts of Bami 
and Beurma, and, marching throughout the whole 
of the following night, surprisfed a Turkoman 
encampment at the Hiaz wells at dawn on the 
28rd, when, after a short engagement, some SCO of 
the nomads were killed or wounded, and 1,200 
camels and 6,000 sheep were captured. 
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Just at this time, when the Hussian troops 
were arriving on the borders of the Akhal country, 
a melancholy event occurred, which for a time 
threw a deep gloom over the whole force and 
overwhelmed all ranks of the army ^ith grief 
and consternation. Gener^ Lazareff, who was 
greatly beloved by his soldiers, and who pos- 
sessed in a remarkable degree the confidence of 
all ranks of his followers, was destined to be 
one of the first victims of the poisqned air and 
impure water-supply of the desolate encampment 
on the borders of the Caspian Sea, where the 
army had been forced to remain during the months 
of June and July. Shortly before the main column 
left Chikishliar he was attacked by a painful 
malady, and, in spite o^ an operation, it was 
found that his system had becorfte sib completely 
poisoned that nothing short of ^complete rest 
and careful treatment could possibly restore him 
to health. This, howevfer, would have neces- 
sitated the relinquishment of his command — at all 
events, for a considerable time — and, as he could 
not bear th^ idea of abandoning the enterprise 
which he was about to commence, and which he 
beUeved he could successfully accomplish, he 
mad<^ up his mind to push forwm’d so long as 
he had strength to move. A few days after the 
o^ratioix had been performed Im cbmmeheed the 
trjung journey to Chat;: $.nd, although ^e distance 
was traversed in an open he^ivaS' so broken 

do;^ with - pain and: sicltofete oh ^ arrival at 
six>t;that^||i;;WldierS'h 
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him from the carriage to the commandant’s tent. 
The strain proved too much even for his once 
powerful frame, and before the next day had 
dawned Ivan Davidovitch Lazareff, one of the 
bravest soldiers of the Czar, had passed away — 
a victim to his unflinbhing fortitude and constant 
adherence to duty. 

After LazarefTs death the command devolved 
upon General Lomakin, who was the next senior 
officer with ^the force ; and thus, by an extra- 
ordinary piece of good fortune, Lomakin found 
himself in a position to wipe out the memory 
of his previous defeats, and to re-establish his 
reputation as a military commander. He, how- 
ever, failed to seize the opportunity, and the over- 
whelming disaster whicli soon befell the Eussian 
army before «the^ Tekk4 fortress of Denghil Tep4 
obliterated his last hopes of obtaining military 
distinction, wiped out the memories of his suc- 
cessful advance againstf IQiiva, and caused his 
name to be mentioned in Eussia with indignation 
and contempt. Lomakin, indeed, posseted but 
little talent for command. When J^e advanced 
towards Khiva from the Kinderlinsk Bay, in 1873, 
there were many brilliant officers attached to his 
column, who, by their energy and military attri- 
butes, ensured the success of that undertaking ; ^ 
blit since then, when these officers were ejnployed 
in other parts of the Empire and he was left 

^ It is merely to meii^ibn itlie names of Skobeleff and 

H (Irod^ofl to show that Lom^in was served' in this eampai^ by 
some of the beat olheera in the Bussian^ army* 
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to his own resources, he was almost uniformly 
unsuccessful in his military ventures. 

Ijdzaretr Jiad intended to concentrate his force 
near to Khoja Kala, and there to halt until supplies 
for two months had been accumulated ht an ad- 
vanced base on the borders of the Akhal country, 
so that the army could be free to act against the 
most distant portions of the Tekk6 Oasis, and 
even penetrate to Merv itself if such a step were 
found to be necessary. But after his death this 
plan was abandoned; and on August 31, when 
the whole of the expeditionary force had arrived 
on the frontiers of the Akhal Oasis, a council 
of war was held, at which it was decided that 
a small column should cross the Kopet Dagh 
Mountains by the KozUnski Pass,, near Bami, 
and, by a rapid and unceasing forw^d movement, 
force the 'J^ekkds to a general engagement, in 
which it was expected that they would be deci- 
sively defeated and subjugated once and for 
ever. 

In accordance "mth* this determination the 
advanced guard of the ‘Akhal Tekk6 detach- 
ment’ marched out of the camp at Bendesen at 
daybreak on September 3, and on the following 
morning the main body also commenced its march 
towards Bami. According to General Lomakin’s 
report of the operations, the force which was 
employed in the actual invasion of the Akhal 
country consisted of 2,467 infantry, 860 cavalry, 
271 artillery, and 202 militia, giving a grand total 
of 3,790 men, with 12 guns and 8 rocket-stands. 
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The rest of the army was left at various points 
on the road between Chikishliar and Bendesen 
to protect the line of communications, and, as 
Alikha noff very truly remarked, ‘the Colossus 
of May had by September 9 ‘ become reduced 
to the dimensions of a veritable pigmy.’ 

The blunders which had been made at the 
commencement of the campaign soon bore fruit, 
and the Eussians were about to reap a terrible 
harvest from the initial mistakes of the military 
officials and because of the incompetence of 
LazarelTs successor. 

Had Lomakin adliered to Lazareffs original 
design the force would probably have been 
obliged to halt in the yicinity of Khoja Kala for 
some months, as — ^with the inadequate supply of 
transport animals — the large quantities of stores 
that were necessary could not possibly have been 
accumulated on the frontier before the close of the 
year. He was aware tliat he only held the com- 
mand temporarily, by virtue of his superior rank, 
and that a new Commander-in-chief would soon 
arrive on the sc^e, when he would«lose his last 
chance of distinction ; and as he Was naturally 
anxious to wipe out his previous die^ace, it can- 
not be wondered at that he should hate decided to . 
try and snatch renown by making a sudden d^h 
at the Iekk4 stronghold. In this decision he was, 
no dpubt, siipport^ by the Sdvice of the ambitious 

surrbunded ; and 

■ as there yras nei^e?? ti^nsp!^ nor supplies for the 

■ J Tto alslti of U»« feattietf 
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farther advance of the whole army, it thus 
happened that a weak brigade pushed forward 
from Bendesen to try conclusions with the brave 
people whcr had on so many previous occasions 
prevented the Eussians from establishing them- 
selves in the Akhal countrjf. 

Passing through Bami, Beurma, and Artchman, 
the advanced guard, under Prince Dolgoroukoff, 
reached the Tekkdt settlement of Durun on Septem- 
ber 6, after a slight brush with some 300 Tekk^s at 
a place called Begreden. Tlie Turkomans, who were 
under the leadership of one of their most renowned 
chiefs, named Kara Batyr, had merely advanced 
from Deughil Tep(S for the purpose of observing 
the movements of the Eussian column, and as soon 
as the Cossacks pushed fdTward to meet them they 
hastily fell back and got away without any loss. 
The main column, under Count .Borch,, reached 
Durun on the following day, and on September 8 
the whole force advanced as far as the small Tekk4 
fort of Yaraji, which is thirteen miles to the west 
of DeAghil Tep^ whefe it was well known that 
the Tekk^s^had resolved to make a stand. 

No one in the Eussian camp at that time knew 
how far the enemy’s stronghold really was, and 
while some said it was only nine miles distant, 
others declared that it was three times as far. 
Esagg^liated ruihours also began to c|rbttlate as to 
the strength of the. eneniy^ and it waa reputed that 
fifty thousand anned men had be^n gUtliered 
tc^ether to dispute the further , of the 

Eussian column, and Imd solemnly ypwed to. con- 
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quer the infidels or to die in the attempt. Every 
man in the force felt that the task which was 
before them would not be an easy one, and that 
unless they gained a victory over their desperate 
foes they would be in a perilous and, perhaps, 
inextricable position, c 

During that afternoon another council of war 
was held, and it was then arranged that tlie 
advanced guard should comm§nce its march to- 
wards the Tekke fortress at three o’clock on the 
following moniing, and that the main body should 
follow an hour later. But, in spite of the orders 
to this effect which were issued, Prince Dolgorou- 
koff — accompanied by General Lomakin, Prince 
Witgenstein, and the headquarters’ staff— marched 
from Yaraji with the ‘advanced guard at two 
o’clock on the morning of September 9, while the 
main column, under Count Borch, did not start 
until 6 A.M. ; ^ and thus, although Lomakin knew 
full well that the enemy was only a few miles 
distant, the marching orders were, for some in- 
explicable reason, ignored^ and the small Russian 
army advanced upon the enemy in two detach- 
ments, separated from each other by a’ four-hours* 
march. Can anyone who possesses the most rudi- 

^ The baggage-train-— consiating of 3,500 camele-^advanoed at 
a short distance behind Borch’s column, 1% was escorted by six 
companies of infantry, one sotnia of Cossacks, and two cmountain 
guns, the whole under the. command of Captain KegemoE The 
c^dvaneed guard consislied Of some 900 in&intry and five sotnias of 
cavalry, with six guns a^d eight i^ket-stands; and the main 
column was compo^ of about ,600 infantry, two sotnias of 
Cossucks, and a dji^tacb^ent <4 imgular horse, wi^ four gun& 
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mentary knowledge of military matters be surprised 
that a disaster occurred when the day’s work 
began with such an extraordinary blunder ? 

The remarkable advance of the force from 
Yaraji to Denghil Tep4 was the first misti^ke which 
marked the day’s proceedings ; but it was not 
the only one, for during the subsequent battle 
Lomakin, in his great anxiety to' win a ‘glorious 
victory,’ acted witH a reckless want of judgment 
which brought about his own discomfiture, and 
turned what should have been a certain victory 
into an overwhelming defeat. 

It is a maxim in Caucasian warfare that when 
an encampment is attacked one side should 
always be left open to permit the defenders to 
escape, in order that they might then be attacked 
in the open while retreating. 13ut*on^ of Lomakin’s 
first acts on arriving with the advanced guard 
before the Tekke stronghold was to send the 
cavalry round to the south-eastern angle of the 
fortress, to deprive the nomads of their only line 
of retre’at. Having, thus penned them in their in- 
trenchments^ he commenced the bombardment of 
the place, and poured a perfect rain of missiles 
upon the dense masses of human beings who were 
huddled together behind the low clay ramparts. 
The effect of this fire was tremendous ; each shot 
produce;^, the greatest devastation, the kibitkas 
were torn to pieces, and the slaughter was horrible. 
The unfortunate nomads then tried break out of 
the ‘ aul,’ and masses of them were seen to be flying 
towards Askabod. But they were quickly stopped 
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by the cavalry and forced to return to the fortress, 
which was still made the target for the Bussian 
. shells. Tekm6 Sirdar, a renegade Turkoman chief, 
who was at the time in the Bussian camp, then 
begged that the bombardment might be discon- 
tinued, in order that Me might proceed to Denghil 
Tepe to induce his countrymen to abandon the 
unequal contest. • His offer was, however, refused, 
and the fiendish slaughter colN^inued. This was 
the state of affairs at three o’clock in the after- 

c 

noon, "v^hen Count Borch’s column arrived before 
Henghil Tep^. 

After these troops had rested for a short while, 
they were placed in position along the northern 
front of the fortress; and at 4 p.m. — ^when the 
bombardment had lastdd for nearly four hours— 
the Turkoman women and children streamed out 
of the t aul ’ in the hope of passing through the 
Bussian lines and escaping; and at, about the same 
time a deputation anwed before the Bussian 
position, asl^ing that the artillery might cease 
firing and that negotiation^ m,ight be entered intp. 
‘ The beautiful, swarthy Tekk6 women^ threw them- 
selves on their knees at the feet of the Bussian 
troopers, holding forth in their hands suckling 
babes, and imploring the soldiers in an unknown 
tongue to have mercy on thei^ Bows of camels, 
Wvily laden) lay exuded abt^de, chejfing the 
cdd and howjing with their, disagreeable voices. 
'trhc%'eeping;p|>'thi^;''<:i3^ of thc'old 

^^eu,'the tlinhder of 

>,^e jcannon and rifle Id a terrible 
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rumble.’ Such is the description of this piteous 
episode which was given by the correspondent of 
the ‘ Novoe Vremya.’ But the writer then goes on 
to relate thift * all were turned back to the “ aul.” 
Affecting were these scenes ! But war will always 
remain war.’ Such, indeed, is war as waged by 
Eiissia in Central Asia. Inoffensive women and 
little children were ruthlessly hunted back into 

' the settlement, so tiiat the butcher’s bill might be 
hacreased at the expense of humanity, and in order 
that the very magnitude of the slau^ter might be 
pointed to in proof of the greatness of the expected 
victory. 

The Tekk<5 deputation was also turned back, 
and after the bombardment had been maintained 
with increased fierceness f6r another hour Lomakin 
gave orders for the place to be stormed. 

This decision and the mamier in which the 
assault was delivered were the crowning mistakes 
of the battle. It was little short of madness for 
1,400 Russian troops' to attempt^ to assault a 
fortified enclosure .defended by some 15,000 men, 
who were cut off from all chance of escape, who 
knew full well that they could expect no quarter, 
and who had been driven to desperation by the 
terrible massacre of their wives and children. 
The bombardment had done its work ; and if the 
assiault^liad not* been delivered tfie Tekk^ would 

... .Aminn gh Bnsriftn fime b^ore. Dtaigi^ was acme 
8,000 afacong, n>ea adviuioacl to ^ Miaialt. The 

tsmia^Ddsr atunpiiaed 1h oaiTahya&d tbs saSoct of>tbe bsggagS' 
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certainly have either surrendered at discretion or 
have endeavoured to escape during the night, in 
which case they could have easily been overtaken 
by the cavalry long ere they reached Askabad. 

But as the ‘Moscow Gazette’ very sagely 
remarked*: ‘ In giving the order to storm, the 
disposer thought, as the official statement puls 
it, “that the combined and prolonged action of 
twelve guns could not but inflict enormous losses 
on the enemy, and produce on him an overwhehn- 
ing impression ; ” in consequence of which there 
was reason to believe that “the population and 
defenders of Denghil Tepe were already reduced 
to an extremity which would force them to offer 
us complete submission.” But this is all words — 
mere words. Eeduced Cb pretended “ extremity,” 
“ struck withf panic,” the enemy “ continued from 
the walls everywhere a strengthened fire,” which 
could hardly have been accepted a§ a symptom of 
demoralisation. This strengthened fire was more 
against the advisability of an attack than in favour 
of it ; and the same also with the “ news received ” 
of the intention of the enemy to abandon the “ aul.” 
It only remained to increase the cannonade and 
to take measures to overtake and disperse on the 
open plain the infantry of the enemy, who, as 
the affair at Denghil Tepd clearly demonstrated, 
could not withstand the shock 6f our ipfantiy. 
The disposer seemed to be frightened lest Denghil 
Tepe should come into our possession tdthmt an 
msaultJ ■ 

Brepiaely so. An assault was necessary in 
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order that the finishing touch might be given to 
the ‘ glorious victory ’ which was expected, and so 
that Lomakin and his lieutenants might gain 
distinction. * 

But although the assault was a mistake, the 
manner in which it was carried out was slill more 
faulty. Instead of concentrating his force and 
making a determined attack at one point of the 
works, the ‘disposer’ pushed his troops forward 
in a long weak line, without any supports, and 
even without scaling-ladders, although numbers of 
these useful articles had been brought forward 
from Yaraji, and could have been utilised during the 
assault. Thus, when the attacking soldiers reached 
the first line of obstacles, they soon got separated 
into small detached groups, and, in spite of their 
brave efforts, were quickly cut down or driven back 
by the overwhelming numbers of thgir enemies. 

The fall of evening put an end to the battle, and 
the remnants of the Russian army then gradually 
concentrated in a camp about a mile from the 
fortress,* where they spent the night in momentary 
fear of attack. But tLe Tekkes were too fuUy 
occupied wifh their own misfortunes to have any 
desire for further fighting. The night thus passed 
in silence, and when the following morning dawned 
the Russians were in full retreat towards the Atrek, 
Thus ended this disastrous compaign of 1879 
against Ihe Tekk4 Turkomans of the Akhal, Oasis, 
All the Russian troops were soon afteryrards sent 
back to the Caucasus, with the exception of eight 
battajions which were left to guard the line of 
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fortified posts between Chikishliar and Duz Olum ; 
and on January 8, 1880, General Tergoukasoff, 
who had been appointed to succeed LazareflT, 

arrived in Tiflis to confer with the Grand Duke as 

) 

to the arrangements which had to be made for a 
fresh campaign .agaftist the brave defenders of 
Denghil Tepe. 

Lomakin had thrown away his last chance, and 
he soon disappeared from off the Central Asian 
stage amid the execrations of his countrjunen, and 
wdth no one lo defend the feeble tactics and merci- 
less conduct which were displayed by him on this 
memorable 9th of September, ,and which were the 
chief causes of the terrible disaster which then 
occurred. Alikhanoff, who was present during the 
action, has said that ‘ the whole course of the battle 
of the 9th of «September, from beginning to end, was 
in defiance of, the commonest elementary rules of 
the art of war,’ and such undoubte^y was the case ; 
and, in addition to this> the whole course of the 
action was marked by such pitiless severity, and 
by such a wanton and unnecessary destruction of 
human life, that Lomakin’s discomfiture can only 
be considered to be a just retribution for the cruelty 
which marked the day’s proceedings. 

Such is the story of the miserable failure be- 
fore the Tekk^ settlement of Denghil Tep4. ^e 
whole expeditioh had been misih^h^d from be- 
ginning to end : the troopa had been coUejCted 
; lit the base before the trans- 

sppi't arra^igeihtents had ; beep foulty,, a^^ when a 
tiintall detaclupept waa...e^^ to 
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face with the enemy, the Eussian soldiers were 
sacrificed through the feeble tactics and incom- 
petence of their leader. The ‘glorious victory’ 
which had been expected was not won, but in its 
stead a crushing defeat ha^ been sustained ; the 
enormous destruction of iiuman life and the 
wanton massacre of innocent women and chil- 
dren had unexpectedly failed to advance Eussian 
interests ; and the close of the year 1879 found 
the Tekk4 Turkomans of Aklxal still independent 
of Muscovite control. 
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CHAPTER XVI 

1879-1881 

SKOBELEFF’S campaign against the TEKKfiS 
# 

Murder of Sir Louis Cavagnari at Kabul — British operations in 
Afghanistan — March to Kandahar, and defeat of Ayub Khan’s 
army — Controversy on the retention of Kandahar — British 
withdrawal from Afghanistan — Now Bussian expedition against 
the Tekke Turkomans — Trans-Caspian Bailway commenced — 
SkobelefiT’s advance to Denghil Tep4 — Capture of the fortress 
and slaughter of the Tekk4s. ^ 

When the tr&ity'of peace between Great Britain 
and Afghanista^i was signed by Yakoob Khan at 
Gandamak on May 26, 1879, it was generally 
believed, both in England* and Russia, that British 
supremacy had been definitely re-established in 
Afghanistan, and that there was no immediate 
prospect of any fresh collision between the English 
and Afghan armies. It is true that ho one ex- 
pected that the new order of things would be 
accepted by the whole of the turbulent inhabitants 
of Afghanistan without some display of hostility 
towai’ds the Amir, for it was MrellV knomi that 
there were several factions wMch Were opposed to 
the new ruler of the kingdom of Kabul. Such a 
|!^ndition was, however, unavoidal^, and the pro- 
bability of civil war wotdd have beau equally great 
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if any other claimant to the throne had been chosen 
instead of Shere Ali’s third son ; for no chief ever 
gained possession of the Afghan throne until he 
first crushed Eis rivals and thus demonstrated his 
abiUty to uphold his position by force of ?irms. 

But although the outbreak of intertribal war- 
fare and faction fights was believed to be by no 
means improbable, it was nevertheless generally 
considered that, among all the possible claimants 
to the throne, Yakoob Khan was the ope who would 
prove most capable of maintaining his position and 
authority ; and there were reasonable grounds for 
the belief that he would wisely abstain from further 
questionable correspondence and intrigues with 
the Eussian authorities in Central Asia. 

In Eussia, also, the seltlement was believed to 
be so advantageous for the Englfsh, ^nd therefore 
so unsatisfactory from a Eussian "point ®f view, 
that the Muscovite press was flooded with articles 
on the triumph of English policy in Central Asia, 
in which the writers were unable to disguise their 
mortification at the change which had taken place 
in the political situation. They displayed con- 
siderable alarm at the results which had been 
brought about by the signature of the Treaty of 
Gandamak, and some even went so far as to sug- 
gest the possible extension of British influence 
throughout- Eastern Turkestan and as far north as 
the Thian-Shan Mountains. 

But while the EigEsh were congratulating 
themselves on the successful conclusion of an 
almost bloodless campaign, and while the Eussians 
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were discussing the best means of counteracting 
the advantages which had been obtained by 
England, intelligence was received from India of a 
terrible event, which caused a profound sensation 
throughout the civilised world and recalled to 
memory the dark days of 1841, when Burnes 
and Macnaghten were treacherously murdered at 
Kabul, and when Elphinstone’s brigade was anni- 
hilated in the wild passes of Eastern Afghanistan. 
On Septemljef 8 — ^i.e. six days before Lomakin’s 
defeat at Denghil Tep^ — Sir Louis Cavagnari, tlie 
newly appointed British Eesident at Kabul, toge- 
ther with the officers of his staff and the whole of 
his escort, had been slain by the fanatical populacje 
and soldiery of the Afghan capital. 

It is not necessary to enter into details of tliis 
treacherous deed, or to describe the subsequent 
military® operations which were carried on for the 
purpose of avenging the murder •of the British 
envoy and his devoted companions, and for the 
re-establishment of British supremacy through- 
out Eastern and Northern Afghanistan. It is suf- 
ficient merely to state that by the Jlth of the 
following month the Kuram Valley field force, 
under Sir Frederick Boberts, had twice defeated 
the Afghans and had occupied Kabul; Takoub 
Khan was deposed and sent to India; and, after 
the British troops had occupied* the country for 
several months and had some Severe fighting, it 
was finally decided that Kabul should be evacuated 
» and handed over to Abdur Bahman Khan, who 
would be recognised by the Indian Goveruuient as 
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Amir of Afghanistan,* but that Kandahar would 
be placed under the independent rule of a Barakzai 
prince.^ 

But five days after Mr. (now Sir Lepel) GrilBn 
had .publicly announced in a durbar at Sherpur 
that the Indian Governmeht recognised Abdur 
llahman Khan as Amir of Kabul, Ayub Klian, 
with a large army from Herat, defeated Burrow’s 
brigade at Maiwand ; Kandahar was shortly after- 
wards besieged by the Herat troojis; and Sir 
Donald Stewart, who was commanding the British 
forces in Northern Afghanistan, received orders to 
despatch a strong division, under Sir Frederick 
Eoberts, to relieve the garrison in the souUieru 
capital and also to scatter the forces of the dan- 
gerous Herat chieftain. ‘Wliile General Eoberts 

' • 

^ Early in 1860 it was rumourod that Abdur Bohmaii Khan, 
who had for so many years been a refu^jee in Rfissian terfitory, had 
loft Samarkand, aiid^it soon become known that he had crossed the 
Oxns and was endeavouring to g^in the support of the people of 
Afghan-Turkestan. The British authorities at Kabul shortly after- 
wards entered into negotiations with him ; and, although ho at first 
(lib])iay6d a very considerable amount of mistrust as to the inten- 
tions of the English, he eventually advanced slowly towards Kabul, 
and on July 22, JL880, it was formally declared, at a grand durbar 
at Sherpur, that the British Government * publicly recognised Sirchir 
Abdur llahman Khan, grandson of the illustrious Dost Mahommed 
Khan, as Amir of Kabul/ 

* In April I860 Shere All, the Afghan governor of Kandahar, 
and cousin of the Amir of the same name, was informed, in a letter 
from the Viceroy of Ipdia, that he was recognised by the British 
Government as the independent ruler of Kandahar. He was told 
that a railway would be constructed to connect his capital with 
India, that a British Bosident would be appointed to his court, and 
that a British force would be maintained at Kandahar. He was 
styled the ^ Wali,’ and a month later he was invested with the 
insignia of his dignity. 

VOh. II. ^ L 
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was hastening southwards Abdur Eahman Khan 
reached Kabul, and Sir Donald Stewart, with the 
remainder of the Bengal troops, evacuated his 
positions and marched towards India. 

Although Sir Frederick Eoberts, by his brilliant 
forced march to Kandahar and subsequent victory 
over Ayub’s army, relieved the British garrison 
under General Primrose and removed aU imme- 
diate danger from the direction of Herat, the 
recent events caused the Government to reconsider 
the question of the retention or abandonment of 
Kandahar. In the previous April the Beaconsfield 
Ministry had been defeated, and had been suc- 
ceeded by the Liberals, who viewed with serious 
misgivings the forward policy of their predecessors 
with regard to Afghanistan. It was declared that a 
prolonged occupation of Kandahar would endanger 
the stability cf British rule in India, on account 
of the increased expenditure which would be in- 
curred, and because it was believed that such an 
occupation would lead to still further extensions 
of the British frontiers ip the direction of Herat 
and towards the Hindu -Kush, with incessant 
military operations and constant convicts with the 
inhabitants of the country. The press, both in 
England and India, was flooded with articles on 
the subject. Everyone who had any knowledge 
of Central Asian aflfairs, and many who had none, 
joined in the controversy ; and while some 
adduced reasons to show why the retention of 
Kandahar was of vital importance for the safety 
of India, others endeavoured to e^lain how the 
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Indian Empire would assuredly fall to pieces un- 
less the Government decided to scuttle from the 
country and revert to the old line of the Indus. 

It was not long before the Gladstonian Ministry 
announced its determination to withdrsi,w from 
every portion of Afghanistan, and this declaration 
was soon followed by corresponding action. The 
Khyber was handed over to the marauding Afridis; 
the Kurum was placed in charge of the Turi clan ; 
and soon afterwards Kandahar also wjis evacuated 
and committed to the care of Abdur Eahman 
Khan, the new Amir of Kabul. Strategical advan- 
tages were abandoned for political considerations. 
The idea of a Eussian invasion of India was said 
to be a question which only concerned future 
generations, as it was stated that ‘ the probability 
of our having to struggle for He^at br to defend 
India from Kandahar is so remote that its* possi- 
bility is hardly worth considering ; ’ and, in accord- 
ance with these optimistic ideas, orders were issued 
for the discontinuance of further work on the 
proposed railway towards Kandahar. 

Such was, the state of affairs in tlie early spring 
of 1881 ; and while the British Government were 
thus flinging away the fruits of the Afghan War, 
which had cost the country some 18,000, OOOi. and 
hundreds of valuable lives, news was received that 
General SkobeleiThad captuied the Tekk6 strong- 
hold at Denghil Tepe, and had completely broken 
the power of the Turkomans of the Akhal Oasis. 

When the Eussian Government received intel- 
ligence of Lomakin’s defeat at Denghil Tepd in 
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September 1879, they at once began to prepare for 
a fresh campaign against the Tekk4s. For the 
next few months Tergoukassoff was busily engaged 
in withdrawing the sickly and demoralised troops 
who ha4 taken part in the expedition, and in 
making arrangements for the safety of the Eussian 
posts between Chikishliar and Duz Olum. In the 
following March General Skobeleff was appointed 
to the command of the field army in the Trans- 
Caspian region, and on May 7, 1880, he left Tiflis 
and proceeded to the eastern shores of the Caspian. 

Profiting by the experience gained in the pre- 
vious Tekk4 campaigns, Skobeleff determined to 
advance cautiously and systematically, and to 
make no decisive attack until he had prepared an 
advanced base at the western extremity of the 
Akhal Oasi^, arid had there collected such troops 
and stores as* might be considered necessary for a 
prolonged campaign. In accordance with this 
idea he, shortly after *his arrival in the Trans- 
Caspian Province, proceeded up the Atrek, and, 
pushing forward with a detachment from the ad- 
vanced post of Duiz Olum, on Juiys 9 occupied 
Ehoja Kala, and after a further march of two days 
reached the Tekk4 forts of Bami and Beurma, 
which were hastily abandoned by the inhabitants 
on his approach. He then commenced the erec- 
tion of a fortified store dep6t* at B^, and on 
June 28 made a reconnaisp^cA in the direction of 
Artchman, which was i^yacuated , ,by the enemy 
^^er ailight tikirmish. : ; ^ : 

■ In the niehtttrhile the Enssiahs e^cperienced 
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great difficulties on account of the scarcity of 
camels and other means of transport. To over- 
come this, General Petrusevitch’j who had suc- 
ceeded Lomakin in the civil administration of the 
Trans-Caspian district, devise^ a service of, traction 
engines and wagons for the carriage of stores from 
the Caspian to the advanced store depdts. This 
scheme eventually expanded into a more ambi- 
tious project for the construction of a tramway 
between Chikishliar and the Akhal^ Oasis ; and 
finally, when Skobeleff decided to make Krasno- 
vodsk his base of operations. General Annenkoff, 
the Controller of Military Transport, suggested 
that a regular line of railway should be con- 
structed from Michaelovsk to Kizil-Ajrvat. This 
proposal was approved of t>y the Russian Govern- 
ment, and as one hundred miles *of failway plant 
were lying idle at Bender it was dedded that this 
maUriel should, be utilised for the purpose. In 
this way the Trans-Caspihn Railway was begun, 
and although it was originally intended as a tem- 
porary line for use during the war, and was looked 
upon as a v^ry doubtful experiment, it has since 
developed into an excellent broad-gauge railway 
connecting Central Asia with European Russia, by 
means of which the military resources of the Cau- 
casus can be speedily transferred to the borders of 
the Herai'province of Afghanistan, and which thus 
materially increases the aggressive power of Russia 
in Centrd Asia. ’ ^ 

But although some forty miles of. Ibre w^e 
laid by the .middle of Jfovemberi Skobeleff had tp 
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depend on camels and carts for transport purposes, 
and it was not until December that he was ready 
for the final advance against the Tekk4 stronghold 
at Denghil Tep4. He, however, made another re- 
connaissfince from Bami in July, with three com- 
panies of infantry, three sotnias of cavalry, four 
field guns, two howitzers and a rocket-battery, and 
after some skirmishes with the enemy’s cavalry at 
Artchman, Durun, and Ak Kala, he on the 17th 
occupied Eghian Batyr, and on the following day 
made a close examination of the Tekk4 position. 
According to the ‘Invalide Eusse,’ ‘the Eussian 
force was met by considerable numbers of the 
enemy’s cavalry, and fought its way to within one 
thousand yards of the outworks of the fortified 
“ auls ; ” under their cover a reconnaissance of the 
fortification^ waS efiected, as also a survey of the 
locality ; on the conclusion of which — at 1 p.m, 
— the Eussian force retired. Notwithstanding 
the repeated attacks ‘of the enemy’s infantry 
and cavalry, during which hand-to-hand fights 
occurred, the same evening. the column reached 
Eghian Batyr Kala without sustainipg any loss; 
and having at daybreak on July 19 repelled a 
fresh attack of the Tekk4s, the force returned to 
Bami after destroying a considerable amount of 
crops and quantities of stores at the “ auls ” on 
the line of march. " • 

‘During the nine days the casualties on the 
Eussian side were three soldiers killed and eight 
wounded; they also lost eight horses killed and 
thirteen wounded. Such inconsiderable loss is 
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explained by the long range and inaccuracy of the 
firing. The injury done to the enemy by the 
destruction x)f the crops, &c., in the vicinity of 
G()k Tep6, where about 10,000 Tekk^s are concen- 
trated, who have been joine^ by 700 MeryTekk^s, 
General Skobeleff reports, is felt in the difficulty 
the Tekk^s experience in obtaining supplies and 
in the outbreak of cattle plague. Moreover, in the 
engagements of July 18 and 19 several Tekk<J and 
liftrv chiefs were killed.’ ^ 

But while Skobeleff was gradually pushing 
forward troops and supplies to the advanced base 
at Bami, the Turkomans did not remain idle, and 
made frequent attacks on the Eussian patrols and 
convoys. Thus on July S a band of some 300 
Tekkes attacked a small party of twelve Cossacks, 
and, after killing or wounding ei^t df the number, 
retired as soon as Kussian reinforcements, arrived 
in the shape of a company of infantry. During 
August repeated attacks were made against the 
liussian lines of communication between Duz Olum 
and Bami, and also on a Eussian post near the 
Aidin Well^. Similar raids occurred during the 
months of September, October, and November; 
and even on December. 23, when Skobeleff was 
preparing for his decisive attack against the 
Turkoman stronghold at Denghil Tep4, a force of 
some 1^*00 Tekkes suddenly attacked a Eussian 
train of 2,000 camels which was being convoyed 
by half a company of the Ansheron Eegiment. 
The surprise was complete, and the Tekkes suc- 
ceeded in driving off the camels ; but half a sotnia 
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of Cossacks quickly pushed forward from the neigh- 
bouring post at Kazanjik, and, after a hot pursuit 
for ten miles, eventually overtook and defeated 
the nomads, and recaptured the valuable transport 
animals. , In this affaif, however, the Eussians lost 
twenty-five men killed and eleven wounded. 

By the commencement of December, 1880, the 
necessary stores had been accumulated at Bami, 
and troops were then moved forward to that point 
in order that Jthe final blow might be struck. 0n 
December 9 Colonel Navrotsky, advancing along 
the upper course of the Siimbar river, captured 
the Tekk6 fort of Kariz Kala ; and a few days 
later Artchman, Durun, and Eghian Batyr Kala 
had all been occupied by Eussian detachments, 
and were speedily converted into advanced pro- 
vision dep6t^. ^he last-named fort, which was 
afterwards calfed Samur, was selected as the base 
and point dappui for the further ‘decisive move- 
ment against the fortified Tekke villages of Yanghi- 
Kala, Denghil Tep(i, and, Gok Tep4, and for this 
purpose it was considerably strengthened* by the 
addition of new defensiTa works. It was situ- 
ated close to the foot of the northern slopes of the 
Kopet Dagh rang^ and was versts, or 9 mUes, 
distant from the great Tekk4 fortress. 

On arrival at this point Bkobeleff received 
information that the Akhal had gained 

eoMiderable reinforcei^ents and that 

;40,pQ0 warriors weire aSsefoBled beiind the fortifi^ 
Isations at Denghil Tep4, where they had resolved 
fo make an obsrina^^ i?esistance^^,^ 
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the accuracy of this report, and for the purpose of 
completing the information which had been gained 
in the reconnaissance of the previous July, Skobeleff 
moved out of Samur at daybreak on December 16, 
with a force of 1,500 men aq^ 16 guns, and, march- 
ing by the road which runs parallel to the moun- 
tains, occupied the high ground on the left bank 
of the Sekyz-Yab stream which flows past the 
Tekk4 position. 

* From this point great masses qf the enemy 
were observed to be manning the ramparts of the 
main position at Denghil Tepe in evident expecta- 
tion of an attack, while large numbers moved 
southwards to Yanghi Kala and began to close 

round the flanks and rear of the Eussian detach- 

• 

ment. Skobeleflf, however, moved slowly north- 
wards past the western front of Ifenghil Tep6; 
and after he had carefully examined the defences 
and had bombarded them for a short time, he 
gave orders for the forde to fall back towards 
Samur. As soon as the Eussians began to retire 
the Tekkds redoubled ‘their fire, and, issuing in 
dense masses from their intrenchments, commenced 
a series of onslaughts against the flanks and rear 
of the column, which were continued untU darkness 
put an end to the conflict. 

On Ilecember 23 and again on the following 
day further reconnaissances were made, and on both 
(Kicasions the Tekkds violently attacked the Eussian 
detachments. The fighting on these days, however, 
Was less severe than it had been on the 16th, and 
Skobeleff gained information which enabled hh4 to 
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make final dispositions for a decisive attack on the 
Turkoman stronghold. 

In the meanwhile fresh troops were daily 
arriving at Samur, and by the evening of De- 
cember 51 the total ^rce at that place consisted 
of 35 companies of infantry and 7 sotnias of 
cavalry, giving a total of 4,020 bayonets and 
750 sabres, with 67 guns and 2 rocket-troughs. 
Among these reinforcements there was a small 
contingent of Turkestan troops which had made 
a remarkable march across the Kara Kum sands 
from Khiva. This detachment, which consisted of 
three companies of infantry and two sotnias of 
cavalry, with a division of mountain guns and a 
rocket section, was under the command of 
Colonel Kuropatkin, who had served under Sko- 
beleff in the‘Khivan and Khokandian campaigns 
and had acted ^ his chief of the staff during the 
campaign in European Turkey. After an arduous 
march from Tashkent tb Khiva this detachment 
had to cross the Kara Kum Desert by an almost 
unknown route ; but, in «pite of the great diffi- 
culties of the undertaking, it accomplished the 
journey in a remarkably short space of time, and 
arrived at Bami on December 20 ‘clean and 
trim and fresh as a daisy,’ ‘ having traversed a 
distance of 400 versts (or 267 miles) in eighteen 
days, over a sandy desert, starting from the lower 
course of the Amu Daria, and proceeding by way 
of Ortakuya, Igdi, and Kizil-Arvat, during which 
march only two men fell ill.’ This splendid body 
pf men reached Samur on December 27, and from 
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that moment Kuropatkin became one of the leading 
spirits in the operations against the Tekk6 fortress. 

From t^e various reconnaissances which had 
been made, it was found that the Tekkds were 
occupying a position of considerable extent, which 
had been greatly strengthened by the construction 
of rude fortifications at various points. On the 
north of the line there was a huge fortified enclo- 
sure round the hiU of Denghil Tep6 which consti- 
tuted the key of the whole position. This enclo- 
sure was a mile long from north to south, and had 
a greatest width of some 1,100 yards. It was 
surrounded by massive clay ramparts, in which 
there were numerous entrances on the northern 
and eastern faces, and on the outside of this wall 
there was a shallow dry flitch about five feet deep 
and sixteen feet wide. At varlbus*points to the 
west and east of this fortress the»e werQ several 
small forts, and at about 2,500 yards to the south 
there was the Kishlak of* Yanghi Kala, which was 
also strongly fortified, and was similarly supported 
by small outlying ‘ Jtalas ’ of varying strength. 

As it \jas evident that the fortress of Denghil 
Tep5 could not be taken without a regular siege, 
Skobeleff decided to first capture Yanghi Eala, in 
order that he might obtain possession of the water- 
supply and threaten the enemy’s line of retreat 
towards' Askalfad. During the reconnaissances 
which were made in December it was seen that the 
Tekk4s had apparently no intention of olTering 
a stubborn resistance on the side of Yanghi Eala, 
but intended to concentrate their energies on , the 
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defence of the large enclosure at Denghil Tepe, 
and Skobeleff therefore determined to carry the 
works at the southern end of the position by storm. 
The assault was successfully delivered on January 1, 
1881 ; aufl by sunset^ the troops were securely 
established in an intrenched camp which was con- 
structed at a distance of about 2,000 yards from 
the southern wall of Denghil Tepd. 

On the following day Major-General Petruse- 
vitch and the commanding engineer made a re- 
connaissance of the eastern and northern fronts of 
the fortress, and as it was then decided that the 
south-eastern angle of the enclosure could be most 
easily attacked, Colonel Kuropatkin, on January 3, 
seized a couple of outlying Kalas ^ on the south- 
eastern front so as to secure the right flank of the 
approaches, aiid he also drove the enemy out of 
the gardens and fortified enclosures farther to the 
north. The first parallel was commenced at dawn 
on January 4, at a distance of 700 yards from the 
walls of the fortress ; and in order to divert the 
attention of the enemy from the working parties 
a demonstration was again made againstjihe gardens 
on the north-eastern side, which had been re-occu- 
pied by the Tekk4s. There a desperate encounter 
took place, and although the Eussians gained a 
footing in the outskirts of the gardens they were 
unable to expel the defenders from thsdr main 
position, and, being in turn attacked by masses of 
Tekk4s who sallied forth frbm Denghil Tepd, they 

* Thesa were efterwturde xuuned tbe 'Bight<flank Eala* and 
' Onad Duke Eala.’ 
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were at last compelled to fall back, after they had lost 
three officers and nineteen men killed, and one officer 
and forty-nine men wounded. Among the killed was 
Major-General Petrusevitch, who commanded the 
attack, and by his death Skobeleff was deprived of 
the services of an extremely energetic assistant, and 
Eussia lost one of her bravest and most distin- 
guished officers in Central Asia. When the Eussian 
column had reached the fortification which formed 
the key of the Tekkes’ outlying position, Petruse- 
vitch dismounted, and, placing himself at the head 
of the leading troops, rushed into the gateway of the 
fort. The entrance was speedily carried ; but as 
the assailants were forcing their way into the court- 
yard beyond they were received by a heavy 
volley from the Tekk4s,*who were hidden behind 
a cleverly constructed ambusc&de.# Petrusevitch 
fell mortally wounded, and with, him, another 
officer, and several privates were either killed or 
wounded. In the evening a funeral service was 
performed over the bodies of the officers and men 
who had fallen in th^ fight, and at the moment 
when the words in the Eussian burial service 
‘ eternal remembrance to the dead ’ were repeated 
the whole of the artillery fired a volley into the 
fortress, from whence ‘cries and groans imme- 
diately issued, showing that the iron tears had 
not bei^ shed in vain.’ 

Whilst this demonstration was taking place on 
tjie right flank, 1,260 men were busily employed 
, in the construction of the first parallel j and 
before, iiawn on the following day ;^i6 h^,,been 
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completed, approaches had been made to it, and 
three redoubts and a couple of siege batteries 
had also been finished and armed. 

From this time the approaches were steadily 
pushed fprward, and^ in spite of the constant 
sorties of the garrison, the remaining outlying 
forts on the south-east front were captured ; and 
by the evening of January 22 the sappers had 
reached the ditch of the fortress, and a mine gal- 
lery had been driven under the ramparts at tlie 
south-eastern corner of the defences. On the fol- 
lowing day 2,600 pounds of gunpowder were laid 
at the head of the mine, and during the next night 
the taraping was commenced, and orders were 
issued for the grand assault of the fortress, which 
was to take place on the ‘morning of the 24 th. 

The orders fbr the attack were briefly as 
follows ‘ 

(I.) At 7 A.M. a column, under Lieutenant- 
Colonel Haidaroff, consisting of four and a quarter 
companies, two volunteer detachments, and one and 
a half sotnias, with five guns and five rocket-stands, 
was to move out of the camp and attack the ‘ Mill 
Kala ’ and other outworks on the western side of 
Denghil Tep4 ; and when these had been captured 
it was to operate against the interior of the fortress 
with a heavy rifle and artillery fire, so as to divert 
the attention of the garrison from ^e main, attack- 
ing columns under Kuropatkin and Kozelkoff. 

(n.) While this detachment was thus engaged 
the whole of the artillery was to open fire on the 
fortress, and to maintiain thie bomlsardment until 
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the signal for the assault was given by the explo- 
sion of the great mine. 

(in.) Colonel Kuropatkin was placed in com- 
mand of one of the storming columns (consisting 
of eleven and a half companies, and one detachment 
of volunteers, with six guns 8,nd two rocket-stands), 
and his orders were to capture the breach made by 
fhe explosion of the mine, to effect a junction with 
KozelkoATs party, and to intrench himself witliin 
the south-eastern angle of the fortress. 

(IV.) Another storming party, 'consisting of 
eight and a quarter companies, and two detach- 
ments of volunteers, with three guns and two rocket- 
stands, under Colonel Kozelkoff, was at the same 
time to capture the breach which had been made 
by the artillery four days previously at the extreme 
southern angle of the fortress, and, after it had 
formed a junction with Kuropatkiq’s force it was 
to intrench itself in general co-operation with that 
column. , 

(V.) Tlie reserve, under the personal command 
of General Skobeleff, consisting of twenty-one com- 
panies with twenty-four* guns, was to assemble at 
the redoubt on the left of the first parallel for 
employment as might be found necessary ; and the 
remainder of the force (i.e. four companies, and 
two and a half sotnias, with forty-one guns) was held 
in readiness forihe defence of the camp and lines. 

In accordance with these orders HaidarofiTs 
column moved out of the camp at 7 a.m. on January 
24, and within an hour and a half the Mill Kala 
and adjoining outposts had been captured and 
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placed in a state of defence. The guns and rockets 
attached to this party then bombarded the southern 
comer of the fortress, and at the same time twenty- 
seven guns opened fire on the breach at>the south- 
ern extremity of the enclosure, so as to complete 
it and niake it practi6able for the storming party. 
Notwithstanding this terrible fire the Tekk^s made 
heroic attempts to repair the breach, and con- 
tinued their endeavours up tiU the moment of the 
assault, in spite of the hail of shrapnel and common 
shell which -vVas poured incessantly upon the spot. 

The slaughter at this point was fearful, and 
this appalling scene of destruction and death was 
continued until twenty minutes past eleven, when 
a tremendous roar was heard above the din of the 
cannon and rattle of musketry, and, while the 
earth was shg,kev. by a violent concussion, a dense 
column of mud and smoke rose high above the 
ramparts on the eastern side of the dwmed 
fortress. The mine bad been sprung, and a 
practicable breach had been formed nearly fifty 
yards wide. 

Almost before the smoke from the explosion 
had cleared away Kuropatkin’s column issued 
from its cover and advanced impetuously towards , 
the breach ; but before they had traversed half the 
intervening space they were received by a mur-i 
detous fire from the Tekk^s, who, in epit© of tlie 
force and imexpectedne,^ of thfe :e;sploMon, had 
rui^d without; any hedtatibia. ini©* tb© gap which 
been fgtnaed in ihe rapijpsrtSi For a fevr 
i^m^nts the ilui^ah Aolumny hesitated, and 
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appeared to stagger under the storm of lead which 
tore through its ranks ; but on fresh troops being 
sent to its support the advance was quickly re- 
newed, and, after a fierce hand-to-hand fight with 
bayonets, lances, and swords, the breach was won, 
and the walls to its right add left were occupied 
by the brave troops of the Shirwan Eegimenl and 
18th Turkestan line battalion, who were gallantly 
assisted by a detachment of dismounted Ural 
Cossacks and a party of volunteers under Lieu- 
tenant Voropanoff. 

While Kuropatkin’s column was thus success- 
fully assailing the breach on the south-eastern face 
of the fortress, similar encounters were taking 
place at other points of the defences. As soon as 
the mine exploded KozeEkofiTs party issued from 
the trenches and advanced at a cuiw towards the 
breach on the south, which they sqon reached in 
spite of* the heavy fire which was kept up* by the 
Tekkds. On arriving atxgkhe foot of it, however, 
their progress was checked, and they lay down in 
the ditch and maintained an obstinate engagement 
with the defenders until reinforcements were sent 
forward froln the reserve. When these fresh 
troops arrived the advance was once more con- 
tinued, and while the main body forced an 
entrance at the breach, other parties on the fianks 
escaladed the walls by means of scaling-ladders 
and soon* joined hands with Kuropatkin’s oolumn. 
Haldiiroff's troops at the same time scaled the 
nun^arts on the western face ; and by 12.80 p.m. 
the had forced an entry into the fortress 
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at three points, and the ultimate success of the 
operations was fully assured. 

In accordance with the orders which had been 
issued the troops at once began to intrench them- 
selves at the points wliich had been captured; but 
as Skobeleff saw the ifhdoubted success which had 
been gained by all the columns, he at once decided 
to follow up the attack by a general advance on 
the Denghil Tepe hill, which was the tactical key 
of the fortress. By this time the Tekkiis had 
begun to gi^e way at all points, and, seeing the 
hopelessness of further • resistance, a disordered 
crowd of men, women, and children began to 
stream towards the ncrthem walls of the fortress, 
and thence continued their flight into the desert. 
The fighting was over^ and what followed was 
nothing less .than a merciless massacre of an un- 
resisting mob.^ The infantry continued the pursuit 
for seven miles, and the cavalry carried it on for 
another four miles ; and .when darkness put an end 
to the slaughter it was found that 8,000 Tekk^s 
of both sexes had been slain during the .pursuit, 
while 6,500 corpses were also found within the 
enclosure. SkobeleflT himself estimated the total 
loss of the Turkomans during the siege at 20,000 
— or, in other words, half the defenders of DengMl 
Tep4 perished. 

Thus ended this great campaign agmnst the 
Tekk5 Turkomans of Akhal. The brilliaht Skobe- 
leff had compleitely ayenged the previous disasters 
which had been teught . aboht through the in- 
competence of fred^ix^TB ; «ind, after jj, long 
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series of checks and defeats the might of the 
troops of the Great White Czar had been at last 
clearly established before the wild races of Central 
Asia. 

As soon as Denghil Tep4 had fallen, Skobeleff 
pushed rapidly eastwards in pursuit of the two 
Tekke leaders — ^Tekm4 Sirdar* and Makhdum 
Kuli Khan — ^who had escaped, and were flying 
towards Merv; and Askabad, the capital of the 
Akhal country, and Annau, a Tekk^ fort some 
few miles farther east, were speedily* occupied by 
Eussian detachments. Any further advance in 
the direction of Merv, however, was at that time 
impossible on account of the heavy losses which 
had been sustained by the Eussians during the 
campaign,^ and it was orfly for this reason that 

• • 

^ Tekm4 Sirdar surrendered to Skobeleff at Askabad on the 
9th of the,followring April, and, having tendered^his submission, he 
was sent to St, Petersburg with his son and three other Tekk^ 
chieftains, in order that they migl^ obtain an insight into the ro> 
sources of the Empire of the Great White Czar. The deputation 
reached St. Petersburg on May 27, and nine days later the chiefs 
were presented to the Emperor at Gatchina, when they were 
cordially received. During the ^interview the Czar with his own 
hands gave to 'l^ekm^ Sirdar the silver epaulettes of a major of 
mihtia, and informed the chieftain of his elevation to that rank 
in the Eussian service; and he shortly afterwards received an 
appointment in thb Civil Administration of the newly-acquired 
territory. Makhdum Euli Khan, however, held aloof and rejected 
many offers which were made to him by the Eussian secret agents ; 
and it was not until Alikhanbff visited the Merv Oasis in the 
spring of 1802 that this chief eventually decided to throw in his 
lot with Eusaia, 

* During the operations from January 1 to 24 the Eussians 
lost 16 oncers and ^7 men killed, and 55 offices and 770 men 
wounded; or a total of 1,1(^ out of a force of about 5,000 
men. Thus, after garrisons had been pmvided for Denghil Tepts 
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Merv was not then attacked and annexed to the 
Czar*s dominions. 

Askabad, and other points along the ronte, Skobeleff could not 
have mustered more than 2,000 or 2,600 men for active operations 
against Merv. His ammunition and provisions had, moreover, 
become nearly exhausted, aijd the transport arrangements could 
not have borne the strain of such an extension of the campaign. 
It will thus be seen that Merv escaped being attacked on account 
of the unfitness of Skobeleif s army for farther fighting on a large 
scale, and not because the Bossian Government had any regard for 
EngUsh susceptibilities. 
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ANNEXATION OF MBRV 

English fears regarding Merv and Bossian assnranoes — The 
* Trans-Caspian Territory * — Busso-Persian frontier line — 
Bnssian intrigues at Merv — Gommeroial treaty with the Turko- 
mans of Merv — Bnssian * traders * and * scientific explorers ’ — 
Tricks to hide aggressive intentions — ^Lessar^s explorations — 
The Atak Oasis— England’s hour of trouble Bussia's oppor- 
tunity — Annexation of Merv* * 

• • 

In England, where the exhausted condition of 
Skobel^s army was at the time unknown? it was 
commonly belidVed that an advance was about to 
be made on Merv immediately after the taking of 
Denghil, Tep4, and the general anxiety was there- 
fore somewhat allayed "^hen the Bussian Q-ovem- 
ment announced that they had no intention of 
undertaking any further military operations in that 
direction. On January 26 M. de Oiers informed 
Lord DulSferin, the British Ambassador at St, 
Petersburg, that^as the power of the Tekk4 Turko- 
matis had lieen signally broken, * the time had come 
for the Bussian Government to show its modera- 
tion, and to take care not to allow itself to be 
entangled ih any further military operations in that 
quarter of the world and, in order that there 
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miglit be no misconception, the Czar’s entire 
approval of this declaration was shortly afterwards 
conveyed to the British Ambassador. Nor were 
these the only assurances which were then given 
that Metfv would not foe occupied, for on March 7, 
after similar promises had been made to Lord 
Granville by the Eussian Ambassador in London, 
M. de Giers once again told Lord Dufferin that he 
had been authorised by the Czar to declare that 
his Majesty had no intention of advancing towards 
Merv. ‘ Not only,’ said., M. de Giers, ‘ do we not 
want to go there, but, happily, there is nothing 
wliich can require us to go there.’ 

The word of the Eussian Emperor was thus 
pledged that Merv wopld not be occupied, and, 
as Skobeleff shortly afterwards returned to Eussia, 
the English people believed that the Eussians at 
last honestly ‘ intended to abstain from further 
conquests. They forgot that similar pledges had 
been given on many previous occasions, only to 
be broken whenever it, suited Eussia tq do so ; 
and although a large slicd of TQiivan territory had 
been annexed to Eussia eight short years before, 
in spite of an Emperor’s solemn promise to the 
contrary, yet some people were still to be found 
in> England who believed, or pretended to believe, 
that Merv would not be occupied Jiecause the same 
Emperor gave a similar assurance that Ife had no 
intention of advancing b^ond . lEe l^ts of the 
territory already occp|n^;% army. It 

iwas imdoubtedly a cdn^ 

and enabled I)oUitoiiims:' in -'^E^D^bnd^ a certmn 
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class to point to the moderation of the great 
Bussian Emperor, and to explain to ad mi ring 
audiences that this happy condition of affairs was 
due to the conciliatory policy of the Gladstone 
Cabinet in having ordered the evacuation of 
Kandahar, little dreaming, however, that while 
they were expounding their comfortable doctrines 
Skobeleff was ‘ sending agents into the bazaars of 
Central Asia to spread throughout that region 
the report that it was the White Czar who had 
compelled England to evacuate Afghanistan.’ 

It was merely a repetition of the old farce 
which had been played so often on the Central 
Asian stage ; and on May 24, 1881, a final touch 
was given to the comedy, by the publication of an 
Imperial Ukase, in which it was announced that 
the territory of the Tekk4 Turkomans which was 
then occupied by Bussian troops i^as annexed to 
the Czar’s Empire, and that this new tract of 
country, together with the Trans-Caspian military 
district^ was thenceforth to be known as the 
‘ Trans-Caspian TeAdtofy ’ and form a portion of 
the Caucasus administration. Thus, at the time 
when a series of fresh promises was being readily 
given by the Czar and his ministers with regard to 
Merv, previous engagements of a similar charac- 
ter were, beings deliberately set aside by Imperial 
edict.^ • 

> It mtut be remembered, as mfintkmed in <>bapter XV., that 
1876 , Prince CK»tehB&^ in a letter ^ the Btiieiaa Am- 
haaeador in London, stated : * His Wperial Miy eif^ has no intention 

eirt«id8ng the frohtiagt.^ jtnsfSa, snoh aa th^: eiiet at present 
in. Canfcali Aeja, «ther ,<4 '^.'nde of Hoiidiara <x;m the ride of 
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Such is diplomacy as understood by Bussia, 
and such it will remain until the patience of Eng* 
land is exhausted; and then — when a display of 
force t^es the place of blind belief in the pledges 
of Muscovite Czars and statesmen — a . period will 
be put to Bussian advances towards the British 
Empire in India, Until such a time arrives — as it 
sooner or later must — there will be a continual 
display of restlessness at one or more points on the 
Bussian frontier, some sore wiU always be kept 
open, and Bussia will be ever ready to move for- 
ward and secure some fresh strategical position 
whenever the attention of the English people is 
attracted to some other portion of their vast Empire. 
This fact must be clearly understood ; for Bussian 
promises afford no guarantee for the peace and 
safety of the Indian Empire, and the time is near 
at hand when ‘further advances must be resisted 
by force unless the English people intend to madly 
respond to the ciy of ‘Berish India,’ Mid decide—^ 
which they .aiB^iedly ' never do— ‘•th%t peace 

with dishi^i^ Is pi^fhi^ble to a war in defence 
of the great Bnpire ^Inch their foxefal have 
built up, and which is the and mainstay^ of 
Greater Britain. V',-' .r. ' 


EnwaoTodsk and oi the ’'Asd dpeht ' in . 
iQ.cQ88ft|it i p i Uita ay 

a Wge tbe^'aKmtiW'.hiiei' 





. , «t |ha. ': ' 
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It will soon be shown how these fresh promises 
of the Emperor and his ministers shared the same 
fate as those which had gone before, and how the 
Eussian Government took advantage of England’s 
difficulties in I^ypt to occupy Merv and to drive 
a wedge into Afghanistan by the forcible occupa- 
tion of various points wliich undoubtedly formed 
part of the Amir’s dominions. 

As soon as the ukase announcing the annexa- 
tion of Akhal was published, it wasi noticed that 
no precise definition had been given as to the 
boundaries or extent of the territory in question, 
and the Charg6 d’Afiaires at St. Petersburg was 
instructed to gain information on this point. When 
Mr. Wyndham accordingly applied to M. de Giers, 
he was told that the boundaries had not been 
marked out, but that this wouli soon be done ; 
and a few days later, in reply to a* further refer- 
ence on the subject, his Excellency stated that he 
did not know what the boundaries were, and that, 
althougji he did not thin^ that there would be any 
secret about them, he could not make any engage- 
ment beforehand as to making them known ; and 
he then testily added, ‘ You do the same thing ' 
(meaning ‘ You annex territory ’), ‘ and I am not 
aware that you are asked what your frontiers 
are.’ Similar evasive replies were given from 
time to time during the summer and autumn of 

poiMsrion of Indis frill be on ehlef ata; in aastidlaiog tihe mann- 
and nereaatOe in Hbk .oonibt; in the 

enuhing oommercMl eoMEttition With vhich ira hav* now every- 
Where to omtend.’ 
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the year, and no definite information on this point 
could be obtained until a convention had been 
signed at Teheran on December 21, 1881, in which 
the Eusso-Persian frontier line was fixed as far 
eastwards as the fort ©f Baba-Durmaz. ^ 

But, although it was a matter of considerable 
satisfaction to the English that this portion of the 
frontier had been thus definitely laid down, the 
general feeling of rehef which had been caused by 
this settlement of one section of the Eusso-Persian 
boundary was soon followed by a fresh revival of 
mistrust when it was realised that the most impor- 
tant portion of the frontier line (viz. that in the 
direction of Merv and Herat) had been omitted 
from the treaty. It, moreover, gradually became 
known that Eussia intended to contest Persia’s 

g. 4 

unquestionable rights over the Atak, which is the 
strip of fertile*territory to the north of the moun- 
tains stretching from the Eussian frontier at Baba- 
Durmaz to the neighbourhood of Sarahks ; and 
sinister rumours were ^so heard of Eugsian in- 
trigues at Merv and of tnov^ments of Muscovite 
agents in the vicinity of Herat itself. • 

^ This Convention contaix^d nine artielee, the firet of whieh 
described the new frontier line^ 'The other articles provided for the 
appointment of commissioners to traoe the bptmdinry in 4etdlt and 
settled other minor points regarding the water-supply tern the 
streams which ipw from the mormtaihs into w A^hsl^^ 

Article til. contain^ a strange F^bf of i^hjgh hcMi^ftl^uer in'; 
which the Bussians laid down frontite^;!!^ ; it ' 

\ was expre8dy;sti|n}at6d ^tithe Bersi^j^oi^ of; ' 

aermab and 

\timi of the\ti^tycit. those 

' .forts were ' '' 
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Soon after the occupation of Askabad secret 
emissaries were sent to Merv for the purpose of 
creating a pro-Eussian party amongst the more 
influential chieftains in the oasis. These agents 
encouraged the Tekk^s to visit Askabad 4;o traffic 
in the bazaar which the Eussians had opened at 
that place, and before many weeks had passed 
numbers of the inhabitants of the Merv Oasis were 
to be seen bartering in the shops of Askabad with 
the Armenian merchants from the Caucasus, who 
had found their way to the AJchal - country in the 
hope of establishing a lucrative trade with the 
countries beyond the borders of the new Eussian 
province. When the first arrivals found that 
they were well received and obtained high prices 
for their supplies, they were followed by many 
others, and in course of time {he Inore influen- 
tial chiefs also followed suit, and in this way 
the Trans-Caspian officials gradually gained the 
friendship and support of a by no means incon- 
siderable section of the population of the Merv 
Oasis. • 

But while the Askabad authorities were thus 
preparing the way fta* a Eussian occupation of 
Merv, the Turkestan officials were also busily 
engaged in similar intrigues from the direction of 
Samarkand ^nd Khiva. The Turkestan administra- 
tion had up tiH this liihe taken a leading part in 
Central Asian aflairs, and ^ liaufinar^ and his 
subordinates viewed the rapid growth of a rival 
administration in Trans-Oa^ia /with^ .A^ certain 
amount of jealqu^,. a^pt^, the same 
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measures as were being so successfully employed 
by General Eohrberg.* 

The Tekk4s of Merv at this time did not grasp 
the fact that the Turkestan and Trans-Caspian 
administrations were <.offshoot8 from one and the 
same! Central Government, and, in their ignorance, 
many of them saw in the overtures from Turkestan 
a possible means of escape from the more clearly 
defined danger which threatened them from the 
direction of Askabad. Thus, while Eussian agents 
from Akhal were engaged in their endeavours to 
create a pro-Eussian party in Merv, a deputation 
of the elders of the Otamish tribe of Tekk4 Turko- 
mans went to Fort Petro-Alexandrovsk and there 
concluded a treaty with the Governor of the Amu 
Daria province, whereby they agreed to place 
themselves uhder the protection of the Eussian 
Government as represented by the commandant 
of the Amu Daria, and promised 40 receive any 
agents who might from 'time to time be sent to 
them by that officer.* ‘ 

*' V ^ \ 

V- ’* V’. ; 

‘ Oeneral Bolirbeirg imoceaded, Ekdbeldtf in the odininkkaiion 
of the Trans-Caspian military dishdet m fhe 1ES1> . 

^ Biunoors oonoemiiig thd mgbtiation of this tncity soon 
reached England, and whw Ifta^Tndhem dro# M.. do Oiera’ 
attention to the matter the Bhesish Emeign Sfinilter dimied that 
th|»e was any vtmth in tiie jc^rt t^ each 4 Wm hieing 
nej^nted with the'Tucr^omuM of Iferr; . ntd'Btijron ^omiiii Alao 
et^d lhait no ilipnal nepjtxdailiims^^w pf atreaty. 

with ' the' ^ Tmdtoijtna^ of.'.]il^., ^ 

die,,4re^|o wifiee'of a'" 

,'«4i^e st ildt|im-'''i1irom tho.etei^ at 
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The Turkestan authorities thus scored the first 
success iu the game which was then being played 
as to which of the two rival Russian administra- 
tions in Gentrsd Asia would obtain the honour of 
being able to lay the submission of the people of 
Merv at the feet of the Imperial master ; but it 
was not long before the Trans-Caspian officials in 
their turn adopted measures which proved far 
more effectual in gaining the desired object. When 
news reached Askabad of the conclusion of the 
convention between the Otamish fribe and the 
commandant of Fort Petro-Alexandrovsk, Colonel 
Bohrberg — the governor of the Trans-Caspian 
district — ^had left Askabad for St. Petersburg to 
confer with the authorities there on matters con- 
cerning the administratioft of the newly-acquired 
region ; and in his absence ColonelAainoff thought 
it advisable to make it clear to the jlders of Merv 
that Turkestan and Askabad were portions* of the 
same great Empire; and that therefore the fact that 
they had sought tiie protection of the commandant 
of the Amu Daria a^prd^ much satisfaction to the 
Governor of Tran^Giispia, as being a proof of their 
desire to solicit the friendship and protection of 
hia master, the Czar. ■ . , 


Having thus hinted to the Tekk^s thiat they 
w^ in a helpless condition between , two out- 
eiretche^.Btteeian ims whicffi were gradttally 
belijg ^awh towards each otlmT/ahd ^ would 

ci^ eyerytiai^ 41^ lay 
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lietween them, Baron Aminoff then decided to send 
Bussian officers in disguise to Merv in order that 
a survey of the Oasis might be secretly prepared, 
and in the hope that more of the inhabitants might 
be won over to the pro-Eussian party. 

The method in which this idea was carried out 
was quite in keeping with the time-honoured 
traditions of Bussian policy in Central Asia, and 
affords an excellent example of the manner in 
which the Bussian authorities employ so-called 
‘traders’ or ‘ ‘ scientific explorers’ as a cloak to 
hide their aggressive designs against the wild 
states of Central Asia. Whenever they find that 
they have arrived on the borders of a state or tribe 
which is unusually suspicious or resentful of inter- 
ference, there comes a pause in their onward 
advance, and then a scientific mission or trading 
caravan starts pff — of course purely in the interests 
of science, or for the development of peaceful and 
commercial enterprise. • The scientific mission 
generally consists of some topographers and other 
officers, accompanied by escort of Cossaoks, who 
make a reconnaissance of, the country; while the 
trader is usually accompanied by surveyors sent 
for the same purpose. In either case intrigues are 
carried on with the inhabitants, who are given a 
glowing account of the advantages of Bussian rule, 
and are impressed with the dangeid ! of ^resisting 
the authority of the Great Whit^Oxar ; the country 
is quietly mapped, and .its r^oUTces a^ carefully 
noted ; and thus preparitiqns, are made for, its 
subsequent anhesmtion. In some casOs the leading 
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chiefs or rulers are persuaded to voluntarily tender 
their submission, and the country is then quietly 
occupied ; but as often as not an attack is made 
on these parties, when the ultimate result is the 
same, for thereby a plausible pretext is obtained 
for armed interference, such attack being* held up 
as a convincing proof of the barbarity of the state 
or tribe in question, and of the necessity for ex- 
tending to it the blessings of civilisation. 

This may appear to be an exaggerated descrip- 
tion of one of the methods which the Eussians 
frequently adopt for the extension of their frontiers 
in Central Asia. Such, however, is not the case, 
for from the earliest days in which they have had 
any dealings with Asiatic races they have had 
resort to similar — and ev$n more questionable — 
subterfuges for the purpose of ^adij^ncing their 
interests at the expense of their weaker neighbours. 
It has already been seen how the merchant Khlu- 
doff combined (Kplomacy with trade, and was sent 
to Eastern Turkestan at a time when Yakoob Beg, 
by his .dignified independence, put a stop to 
Eussian encroachmehts m the direction of Kash- 
gar. Since ‘that time this method of spying out 
the strength of neighbouring states has been 
frequently adopted; and it is only necessary to 
mention the names of AlikhanofF, Lessar, and 
Nazhoff to cQgiplete the proof of the accuracy of 
the abovi' Ascription of one of the trices of the 
EiiaKiana to hide theijr aggressive designs under 
the mask of civilisation, science, and ooimerce. 

, Alikhanoffs recoi^ssance of the Merv Oasis is 
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an. excellent example of the way in which Bussian 
explorers in Central Asia frequently gain their 
object while masquerading in the disguise of 
traders.^ But while he was obtaining information 
regarding Merv, another party, under the young 
engineer' named Lesshr, was carefully examining 
the country between Askabad and Herat ‘ in the 
interests of science.’ 

The Trans-Caspian Railway, which had been 
commenced during Skobileff’s campaign against 
the Tekk4s, was completed as far as Kizil-Arvat 
by the middle of September 1881 — ^nine months 
after the capture of Denghil Tep4 ; and as General 
Annenkoff, the original designer of the line, had 
a short time previously published a brochure in 
which he proposed that the line should be con- 
tinued through ^arakhs and Herat to join the 
Indian railway system in the neighbourhood of 
Kandahar, advantage was taken of the idea to 
obtain a thorough survey of the cbuntry between 
Askabad and Herat, 


At the beginning of October 1881 L^ar, ac- 
companied by an escort m Clacks,, comm^mced 
the survey of the Brat secribii of the proposed Hnie 
from Kizil-Aryat to Askabad and 'Sarakhs, • and 
having .thoroughly exaimned the 
ixiteryeaiii% cotnitry and Sinidst 
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ilabad, and soon aflorwards proceeded to Europe 
to obtain the latest maps of the country through 
which his subsequent travels were to be made 

Although only four months elapsed betw^een 
his first and second journey s,^et the state of affairs 
on the Eussian border liad greatly changed during 
the interval, for the Tekkes and other tribes 
inhabiting the Atak and districts be} ond Sarakhs 
had become more accustomed to tlieir new neigh- 
bours, and the country between Askabad and 
Sarakhs had become so pacified that travellers 
could move about without any larger escort than 
w’^as necessary for their protection against casual 
robbers. For this reason he dispensed with any 
regular military escoit and» was accompanied by 
tw’enty well-mounted Alieli Turkomimts from the 
Kahka settlement, who supplied tlieir own food 
and fodder for their horses, but received pajrment 
for their services* at the ra4;e of forty roubles per 
month. Ten of these men were supplied with 
Beidan rifles, w'hile the ^hers carried their own 
muzzle-loading guns ;* ana, in addition to these 
weapons, each man carried on his person a whole 
arsenal of pistols and knives. 

Ijeaving Askabad on the evening of April 28, 
1882, Lessar travelled over the ground which he 
had previously^rveyed, and reached Sarakhs on 
May 8. Tfiere he halted for a day as the guest 
of the Persian commandant, and then, crossing to 
the right bank of the Heri-Bud,* continued his 

* Tbit* ItVOV bm Its sonroe^ in ths monntainoas mass 
il. • ‘ N 
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journey towards Herat through districts which 
had never before been traversed by Europeans. 
A march of about 150 miles through an undu- 
lating country, covered with rich .grass and 
numerous groves of pistachio and mulberry trees, 
brought the explorer to the foot of the Barkhut 
range, which is a portion of the Paropamisus 
Mountains — the mytliical barrier which for more 
than half a century was believed to constitute an 
almost impossible obstacle to any advance on 
Herat from the north. . 

There a great surprise was awaiting him ; for, 
instead of finding a great mountain-chain barring 
his further progress, he met with no greater 
obstruction than was ito be found in an insig- 
nificant rapge pf hills traversed by a pass whose 
summit was only 900 feet above the surrounding 
locality, an^ not more than 3,100 feet above the 
level of the sea. The jfiscent of the pass from the 
north ‘ presented no difficulties, and the descent 
towards Kusan on the southern side .was more 
sloping and convenient fhan the ascent,’ and could 
even then have been traversed by carts ; while the 
entire defile — ^if sucffi a natiie can be applied to 
such a ridiculously easy crossing— -could with but 

&niu4,)^ junction of the Koh'i-Bftbn, S^fed-Koh, and Siah* 
Eohttiiigw. There are two nrineipal triimliii jy — the Tipgal-ali and 
tiie' .dtmgal^ab— ^hich unite near the poet^ IJitiiat-Yw. From 
that pcdttt the beoqmee ^ Heri-Bnd, and, 

flowing in ,a westerly dicd^im ^ of fieratand 

Ohn}{ah,|t:ttiinM>'tows^;' ^ 'paBsSi^g 

Ghrehiu, flows & fllreel^^tiind flneUy duappeaia 

inaseries ofettWiFB iintiMiSera-k^bain^. Below (m. to &e 
north oQ 
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little labour have been made traversable by wheeled 
vehicles. At about half-way down the southern 
slope, where the track takes the form of a regular 
roadway, there is a sweet-water spring named 
Gioinbou, from whence the ^me gentle ‘descent 
continues for another six versts (four miles), after 
which the road divides, one branch leading to 
Pesh-Robat (Toman Aga) on the western bank of 
the Ileri-Kiid, while the other goes to Kusan, both 
running through level country. • 

Lessar, in his report, after describing this route, 
then goes on to say : — 

‘ The road through Chombou is the most con- 
venient for wheeled traffic. In addition to it 
there are several other Routes which also run 
between the Ileri-Rud and Murghab f|;j)m north to 
south, and which are connected with each other 
by transverse roads. * • 

‘ I collected -information respecting all these 
roads. As a possible road for wheeled vehicles 
from Merv to Herat, the most interesting is that 
which branches off frOm t^e road traversed by me 
at the llobabJiLungrueli ruins. From that point 
the road runs to Ak-Bobat, a locality abounding 
in fresh water, which is obtained from wells at a 
depth of not more than seven feet. These wells 
may be dug almost anywhere and water will be 
obtained, ^he'road then passes through Guilen 
(Gulran) and Chilime-Soui (Cheshma-^b?), two 
streams yielding a plentiful supply of fresh water. 
The pass over the Barkhut range near Cheshma- 
Sebz is said to be of the same character as that at 
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Chombou. Beyond tlie pass one road leads to 
Kusan along a perfectly level country, and another 
to Shekivau over inconsiderable elevations. This 
road from Merv to Ak-Robat first runs along the 
River Murghab, thAi along the Kushk river to 
Cliainan-i-baid. After this it strikes off in the 
direction of Ak-Robat, and passes the Islim 
Springs. By this route the Paropamisus Mountains 
are avoided, as is also the pass at the source of the 
Kushk River, which gave rise to the supposition 
that the road from Merv to Iferat was impractic- 
able for wheeled traffic on a large scale. The 
whole distance from Merv to Herat by this route 
is about 380 versts (253^ miles).’ 

Such was the information gained by this 
young Russian gngineer, who by his intelligent ex- 
ploration ‘ ffissipated the fallacies which hitherto 
obscured the "subject of a direct line of communica- 
tion between Russia and India, Sind gave us for 
the first time a true contour sketch of the face of 
the country between Askabad and Herat/ As Sir 
Henry Bawlinsun ves^ tfuly remarked, ‘ the 
“great mountain chain” which, actording to the 
optimist school, was to serve as a palladium for 
India, turns out — on the showing of M. Lessar — 
to be a mere paltry line of sandstone hills, not more 
than 1,000 feet in height, which cojdd be crossed 
by a carriage-road in a couple of liours, and 
which would crumble before the touch of a 
Russian railway engineer.’ The Raropamisus 
myth had been exploded, and, thanks to the 
energy of M.‘ Ijessar, the people of Boland at last 
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began to realise that there were no ‘pathless 
deserts ’ or ‘ stupendous mountain ranges ’ between 
the Eussian .frontiers in Trans-Caspia and the 
British outposts in the Pishin Valley. 

After having made this interesting add valu- 
able discovery, Lessar proceeded to the Afglian 
town of Kusan, where he was hospitably received 
by the commandant of the fort, and themx} he 
went eastwards to the fortress of Ghurian, forty 
miles west of Herat. There he had to remain for 
a couple of days until permission had been 
obtained from the Governor of Herat for him to 
cross over into Persia ; but on May 12 he resumed 
his journey and marched through Khaf and Tur- 
bet-i-IIaidari to Meshed, ^fter a short rest there 
he once again moved towards the Afjj^ian frontier, 
and marching along the main trade route between 
Meshed and Herat, through Turbet-l-Shaikk-Jam, 
reached the Heri-Eud at Pesh-Kobat, whence he 
returned to Sarakhs and Askabad by the direct 
route which runs along the valley of the ‘ Kiver of 
Herat.’ • ^ 

In the following September this young explorer 
travelled through Deregez ; and, after making ex- 
cursions in various directions between the Heri- 
Kud and Murghab rivers, he went from Sarakhs 
to Merv, wher^ he was cordially received by the 
Tekk^s. Efoin* thence he proceeded along the 
Oxus to Khiva, and returned to Askabad through 
Shaikh*Senem, Bala-Ish^ Kazi, and Bur un. Even 
then he was not satisfied with his Wbotors* and— 
filled with a spirit of restless energy^— he in the 
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following month explored the country between 
Askabad and the Tejend Oasis, again visited Merv 
at the invitation of the Khan of the Sitchmaz tribe, 
and drew up careful reports of the various routes 
leading *10 that place from the Akhal Oasis ; and 
finally, in November and December, he surveyed 
the mountainous districts of Kelat-i-Nadri and 
Deregez, and obtained complete information re- 
garding the irrigation of the Atak country.* ♦ 

In addition to Alikhanoff and Lessar another 
Eussian officer performjjd a very hazardous journey 
from Astrabad through Meshed, Merv, and Charjui 
to Tashkent. This explorer was Lieutenant Nazir 
Beg (or, as he was called in Eussia, Naziroff), a 
Caucasian, who served .under Skobeleff in the Alai 
expedition, ^d^in 1878 went to Kabul as a topo- 
grapher attached to BtolietoAT's mission to the 
Court of this Amir Shere Ah. He, with two com- 
panions (one a Persian and the other a native of 
Baku), penetrated to Merv in disguise, thence went 
on to the Oxus, s^veying en route the intervening 
desert ; and having thiA accomplished the object 
of his mission, he (Quietly rode on through Bokhara 
to Tashkent. 

Thus by the dose of the year 1882 the Bus- 
sians had bbl^ned complete /infcraiatioti concern 
ing the viwions Routes from Askabad to: Bokhara, 
and the Atal Sea Af^an- 

ilten^: action the independent 

' ‘ ‘Wimt ^ £>e<i«ntW ov«r 5,000 

venat^, geog^pliy 
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Turkoman tribes gradually became accustomed to 
the presence of Eussian visitors, and the way was 
thus prepared for further annexations.^ 

In the meanwhile it had become evident that 
the Eussian Government intended to dilute the 
Shah’s claim to sovereign rights over the Atak 
Oasis ; and, while they were protesting that they 
would not advance beyond their present posi- 
tions, it was clear that they had resolved to keep 
open a sore on the Persian frontie*!* in order 
that an excmse for a further advalice might be 
available whenever a suitable opportunity arrived. 
This district had long formed an integral portion 
of the kingdom of Persia, and no one had ever 
dreamt of disputing a fact which was based on 
a long-continued occupafiion, and proved by the 
habitual payment of taxes by tjje ^yihabitants to 

^ Among the Tekkd chieftains of Merv the ene who at this time 
was most obdurate in his hostility towards the Russians was 
Makhdum £uli Kh^, who, with Jekm^ Sirdar, had conducted the 
defence of Denghil Tep4 in 1881. After the capture of that place 
Makhdum Euli fled to Merv, and at first rejected all offers of firiend- 
ship ffom« the direction of Ask^ad^ But when Alikhanoff visited 
Merv in February 1882 he foum that this chief was already re- 
gretting that h| had not followed Tekm4 Sirdar^s esiunple in sub- 
mitting to the Russians, whereby he lost a share in the benefits 
which had been conferred on his more discreet kinsman. He at 
that time made secret overtures to the Russian ofiioer, and stated 
that he would like to visit Askabad, but feared that he might be 
punished for having led the defence of Denghil Alikhanoff, 

after his return tp Askabad, maintained close rdations with Makh- 
dum Kuli, Mid e^ntually, in the autumn of 1882, persuaded him to 
visit the Russian headquarters, where he took the oath of allegiance 
to the 'White Czar. By his submission the Busefkns got rid of their 
chief opponent, and from that time there was not mueh danger that 
they would have to storm tlto great forfress of ^UshUt Ehan in 
oidor to gain jpossession ofetbe Merv Oasia f 
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the Shah’s officers. But when the British Foreign 
Minister pointed out to the Russian Government 
that the Shah had an undoubted right to tliis 
district, and suggested that an arrangement should 
be arrived at between Russia and England, re- 
cognising this fact and determining the limits of 
Persia towards the northern deserts, the reply was 
made that ‘the Russian Government could not 
acquiesce in the proposal made by Her Majesty’s 
Government ttiat the Atak country from Sarakhs 
to Baba Burmaz and between that line and the 
River Tejend should be handed over to the care 
and into the possession of Persia.’ 

Matters remained in this unsatisfactory state 
during the spring and summer months of 3883, 
the Persians being pr&ctically prohibited from 
exercising ahf control over the Alak Oasis, while 
Russian detaclpnents moved at will tliroughout 
the district; and towards the close of the year 
General Komaroff,* the new governor of the Trans- 
Caspian district, sent a force of 1,000 infantry, 
500 cavalry, and 10 gui^^s to. occupy the" Tejend 
Oasis, wh^e reinforcements were at the same time 
sent from Turkestan to Khiva to take part in the 
occupation of Merv as soon as a suitable occasion 
for such a step should arrive. 

Nor "was it long before such an opportunity 
was afforded by the emb^rassuient tljp British 
Government pu attcount of seHo'iiS troubles in the 
Boudan. It Was at this critical period — ^when the 

’ Omenl suooMded 0«aSml Boltfberg 1 q the tprbg 

otim. 
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Malidist insurrection was spieading in the l]astern 
Soudan, when Baker Pasha’s army had been griev- 
ously defeated near Trinkitat, and when Gordon 
was in difficulties at Khartoum — that the British 
Ambassador at St. Petersljurg, on Felifuary 15, 
3884, telegraphed to Lord Granville that Ilis 
Imperial Majesty the Czar ‘had determined to 
accept the allegiance which the representatives of 
the Merv Turkomans had sworn at Askabad, and 
to send an officer to administer the government 
of that region.’ The time was well chosen. 
England’s hour of trouble was Kussia’s oppor- 
tunity, and this oi)portunity was not allowed to 
pass, even although the advantage was gained in 
direct violation of repeated pledges, and at the 
expense of tlie last remaining shred of any repu- 
tation which remained to Eussia fbr honesty and 
straightforwardness in her dealings in Central 
Asia. 

It will be well to explain briefly how this 
submission of the representatives of the Merv 
Turkomans had bgen brought about, and how 
Komaroff shortly afterwards took possespion of the 
Oasis. As *soon as it was decided that the fitting 
opportunity had arisen for striking the final blow 
Alikhanoff was again despatched to Merv with a 
small escort, and accompanied by Makhdum Kuli 
Khan. QnAirrival there he convened a public 
meeting and called upon the Mervis to beg for 
mercy and to submit to the rule of the White 
Czar, emphasising his demands by calling their 
attention to the force which had been assembled 
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in the Tejend Oasis, and hinting that it was mefely 
the advanced guard of an army which was mov- 
ing forward for the occupation of their country. 
Makhdum Kuli Ehan apparently joined his exhor- 
tations to,the threats o^ the Bussian officer, and, as 
by this time there was a strong pro-Eussian party 
in the oasis, AlikhanofF eventually persuaded some 
of the principal khans and elders to sign a docu- 
ment tendering their submission to Bussia. This 
having been sidisfactorily accomplished, the party 
returned to Askabad, accompanied by a deputa- 
tion of four chiefs and twenty-four other notables, 
who, on the morning of February 12, 1884, took 
the oath of allegiance to the Wliite Czar in the 
presence of General KomarolT.* 

A fortnight later Qen4ral Komaroff left Askabad 
for the Tejend'Osssis, accompanied by an escort of 
about 100 men* and shortly afterwards four other 
detachments, numbering in all some^800 men, were 
sent forward to Kari Beat. On arrival tliere the 
whole available force commenced its march on 
Merv, preceded by the .c^efs.who had just ten- 
dered their submissioh and who were sent on ahead 

* Genidral Komaroff annoimeedi submission of the Merv 
Turkomans in a telegram to the 4ated February 1S2, 1B64, of 
ivhich the following is a translation: *rhave the honour of report- 
ing to your Majesty that the khans of the ifour tribes of Merv 
Turkomans md twenty^four deputies, each representing 2,000 
kibitkas, have this day, at Askabad, fonha^y ij^jcen the , oath of 
allegiance to your Majesty, for themselves, on behalf of all the 
jfMple of Merv. 4he khans and irepj^sehtatives; that the 

^Mesvis have deci^ed on this step being .eohsdo^ of the^^ inability 

govern themwlves and conVxnci^ that yoxit Majestyi'S powerful 
:G6ye]uimehi^iUbha is eapa^ bf eslaptshingi^ order 
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to prepare the way for the entry of the Eussian 
troops. But there was still a strong party in the 
Oasis which objected to a Eussian occupation, and 
as soon as it became known that a force was 
approaching for that purpose a multitude of armed 
Turkomans sallied out hoping to drive back the 
intruders. They, however, were too late, and, 
although some shots were fired and the advance 
was temporarily delayed, they had no time to 
organise a defence of their great fortified enclosure, 
and on the morning of March' 16 the Eussian 
column marched in and occupied the fortress of 
Kaushut Khan. 

In this manner was Merv, ‘ The Queen of the 
World,’ annexed to the Eussian Empire; and it 
will be well to close this chapter of Eussian in- 
trigue and perfidy by quoting llarvin’s opinion 
regariEng this incident. He says » ‘ If Aljkhanoflrs 
diplomacy at MerV was shady, it was mot one whit 
darker in hue than the diplomacy exercised by the 
Eussian Minister for Eoreign Afiairs at St. Peters- 
burg. The aimexsatioBf of Merv was deliberately 
planned by the EiUfsian Government, and carried 
out in strict accordance with its orders. The 
eovf de main was .totally unprovoked by the 
Te^4s ; it was done iin violation of a whole series 
(^.solemn assuranees to England; and the blow 
was' Btrafck^n a treicherouB And cowarilly manner, 
dishonourable to a nation that had produced , such 
a harddiitling, fair^figliting hero as Skql^eleff.' ^ 

. f 3 !^ Buttiam at the Gatet of BerUt, by Chul«« 

iiwviii. ■ . , ' o' 
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Advantages to Russia from the occupation of Merv — The Afghan 
frontier — ^The Boundary Commission — Russia gaining time— 
Komarofirs intrigues — Uneasiness in England — Seizifre of Pul-i- 
Khatum — Explanation of M. de Giers — The River Murghab — 
District of Fanjdch — Russian movements near the frontier — 
New Russian proposals — ^Briti^ counter-proposal rejected* 


Befobb describing^he serious complications which 
followed the annexation of Merv, it will be well 
to briefly consider the eflect whi<A this occupation 
had on the general m^itar^ position of theBussians 
in Central Asia. . v 

While Cossack det^whniBitite were being pushed 
forward across Ibe Kirghiz Sjteppes, and^even until 
the capture of Samarkand, Eussia had no footing 
on the south-eastern shores of the< Caspian Sea. It; 
is true held the ' of; i4!9hura4aii%nd 


froip tune to tithe tried to' gedn e 
. inmuland in .the, 'neighbc^$<i^:!;l^.;i^^ 
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through Khokand and Bokhara caused much 
anxiety in England, they in themselves did not 
constitute any very serious menace to India, be- 
cause a Russian army advancing towards the Indus 
from that direction would have to cross the gigantic 
mountain range of the Hindu-Kush, and would 
even then be obliged to traverse difficult defiles 
before it could debouch into the plains of India, 
where it would be quite unfitted after its toilsome 
march to enter upon a series of great campaigns 
for the conquest of Hindustan. 

But when the Russians occupied Krasnovodsk 
in 1869 they commenced a new movement which 
was of far greater danger, for they thereby seized 
the western extremity of a line of advance by 
which they could move towards Herat, Kandahar, 
and the lower Indus withouttencountering any 
such obstacles as would have to«be traversed by 
an invading i’orce moving from the direction of 
Turkestan. The full tadianing of this new develop- 
ment was not at first realised ; bnt when SkobeleflT 
conquWed the Akhal Tekk^s, and as soon as Lessar 
had exploded the Paropamisus myth, the people of 
England began to awake to a sense of the great 
danger which threatened India, and found that 
Russia was in a pdsition to make an attack on their 
most prized possession from two different direetions. 

sBut^dTlong as Mdrv was unc6nquered» . and 
, reipaained in the possession Of inde^[>endent and 
(jhwtjle irib^) these two Ru^ien T^ans- 

■' '^p|a . stod ■ Tarkestan), 'were: , tc^e- 

'.'fi^ir'^arated by im^s of 
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independent territory ; and thus in the event of a 
war with England Eussia would at the outset have 
been obliged to undertake the conquest of Merv 
at a time when she could iU spare troops for such a 
purpose, or she would have been compelled to hold 
back a considerable portion of her available forces 
to protect her communications from the attacks 
which would undoubtedly have been made by the 
inhabitants of the oasis on the Murghab. 

By the occupation of Merv, however, all this 
has been changed ; the Turkestan troops then be- 
came available for use if necessary on the Herat- 
Kandahar line, and free and direct communication 
was obtained throughout the Eussian provinces in 
Central Asia, from the Caspian Sea to the far- 
distant borders of China. Nor is this all: for, 
before Merv was <S.nnexed, reinforcements for the 
Turkestan army <could only reach Tashkent by the 
tedious route from Orenburg to Kazala, or by the 


equally trying journey froA Krasnovodsk to Khiva, 
and thence either to KRzala or up the Oxus ; while 
now, Eussian troops can *4)6 sent by the "direct 
route through Askal^d, '^erv^ and^ Chaijui, 
whereby several weela ^ are gained. 


Thus the possassibn o&Mecv haa sfrmigthened 
the strategicalv^i^jl^u pf ip <Mtral ! Asia a 

hut^edfd^ i^i StmUar advantages have, also re- 
sulted fron^ for since 


•"•'V ' 


to M. «^^ed'in 

as tha' IQi^is 
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this direct trade route has been gained Central 
Asian cotton and other products can be easily 
transferred jto the European markets, while cheap 
cotton fabrics and other Eussian commodities can 
now be profitably ' conveyed to Central Asia for 
sale in the bazaars of Bokhara and the distant 
Ferghana Valley. 

Such were the results which were to be ex- 
pected from the Eussian annexation of Merv. But 
although this step pointed clearly to an early and 
considerable increase of Eussia’s power for attack- 
ing India, the immediate source of danger was to be 
found in the sudden appearance of Eussian troops 
in close proximity to the frontiers of Afghanistan 
at a point where those frontiers were imperfectly 
defined, and where there were, therefore, unlimited 
opportunities for further complftiatibns. 

In the Anglo-Eussian agreement of 1873 the 
territories and boundaries of that portion of the 
Amir’s dominions which lies between the Oxus and 
the frontiers of Persia were defined in the follow- 
ing wdrds : ‘ The mtemal districts of Akcha, Siri- 
pul, 2ilaim|ina, Shiberghan, and Andkui, the latter 
of which would be the extreme Afghan frontier 
possession to the , north-rwest, the beyond 

belonging to independent tribes of Turkomans.’ 

It will be seen that thb definition, of the north- • 
westeml^t^ntier .of Afghanistan -v^fas by no means 
satisfactory, in that the chief bpjder provinces 
were only mentioned, while the ^Otp^i br even 
approximate, northern limits of the^^j^stricts were 
in no way specified. One point,^,however, ! was 
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rlearly stated, and that is that the Deserts beyond 
the borders of these provinces belonged to the in- 
dependent Turkomans, and by this it was clearly 
implied that the Afghan districts tliemselves com- 
prised all. the cultivated lands and pastures up to 
the southern edge of the deserts in question. 

For years after this agreement was concluded 
it was generally understood, both in England and 
Russia, that this portion of the Afghan frontier ran 
in a nearly straight line from Khoja Sale on the 
Oxus to a point on the Persian frontier at, or in 
the immediate neighbourhood of, Sarakhs; the 
frontier was thus shown in English and Russian 
official maps ; and the Czar’s Government unques- 
tionably accepted this interpretation of the clause 
of the agreement. 

In order ifiaC' there might be no mistake 
regarding this point, it is as well to mention that 
so lately as February 22, 1 882, the Russian Am- 
bassador in London infontied Lord Granville that 
his Govemment acknowledged the validity of the 
agreement of 1878, and he'olso etated that, as that 
agreement ‘was incomplete,’ they wer§ ready to 
supplement it by a settlement of the frontier of 
Afghanistan ‘/rm the point where it had been left 
undefined ^ as far as Sarakhs ’ ; and again in the 
following April M. de Giers himself informed Sir 
JS. Thornton that» ‘ in view of preventing* disturb-, 
ances on the borders of Afghanistan, he considered 
* 

* Th8 Am&aaaa4or UMant Sbqja Sah. East of Khoja 
Sale tho nortiiwa hwtiAi' of Aj^baniataa is inarkod hy the oonne 
of tin lUmChnu. 
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it to be of great importance that the boundary of 
that country from JvhojaSale to the Persian frontier 
in the neighbourhood of Sarakhs should be formally 
and definitely laid down’ 

Thus it is evident fro A the word^ of the 
Russian Foreign Minister himself that until Merv 
had been occupied the Russian Government clearly 
understood and acknowledged that the north- 
western frontier of Afghanistan was marked by a 
line running from Khoja Sale to Sarakhs. But 
shortly after Merv hafl been annexed a new map 
was prepared by the Staff of the Russian army, 
wherein the boundary between Merv and Afghan- 
istan was marked by a coloured line, which was 
drawn so as to meet the ^fcri-llud at a point far 
to the south of Suraklis. The first §ign was thus 
given that the military party in R^fesia intended to 
contest the validity of the old recognised frontier; 
but even then, when the British Ambassador showed 
the map to M. de Giers, lie was assured that it 
could not be considered as ofiicial,’ as the boundary 

’ In addition to this map, a copy of which was sent to Lord 
Granville by the tiritish Ambassador at St. Petersburg: on March 26, 
another map of Asiatic Bussia and the adjoining countries was 
published in the following Hay by the Military Topographical 
department of the Buesian Chief Staff Ofdce; and in this later 
production, which was declared to be ofileial, the frontiers of Persia 
and Afghanistan from Baba Durmaz to Khoja Sale were shown by 
a line traced following manner 

Prom Baba durmaz the north-eastern frontier of Khorassan 
followed the mountain range which forms the south-western 
boundary of the Atak Oasis, leaving Lufrabad and KelaUd-Kadiri 
to Persia, but depriving the Persians of eohtrol over the streams 
watering the Atak. The frontier then reachod the to;|end Biver at 
a idiort dietance to the north of the Persian fortress of Sarakhs, 
VOL. 11. * 0 
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line so drawn was not in accordance with the 
ideas which he had exchanged in conversation 
with the Eussian Minister of War; and the Foreign 
Minister then added that the frontier would be, 
more or less, a line Vrom Khoja Sale to Sarakhs, 
but he, on this occasion, qualified this remark by 
observing that there would, perhaps, be some de- 
viations to the south so as to meet the mountain 
ridges. 

In spite, “therefore, of M. de Giers’ continued 
assertion that the boundary would run from Khoja 
Sale to Sarakhs, it was plainly seen from the pro- 
duction of the map in question, and from the 
Eussian Minister’s reference to ‘ deviations to the 
south so as to reach the mountain ridges,’ that the 
Eussians intended to dispute the Amir’s claim to 
certain lands t& the south of the central portion 
of the old frontier line — ^i.e. on the banks of 
the Murghab river~and this ■ belief received 

and then, vithont etoaeinR the river, ftdletired the conree of the 
stream up to a point about 18^ miles north of Kuaan, vhenoe, 
leaving the river, it followed the ridge’of the Paropamisus as for as 
the Pass of Ardevan, about 10^ tirifos to nori^ of JETerat. 

The frontier, as shown on this map, tiien turned due north 
along the road leading to Merv, and oroiting the KuShk at Ohahil- 
Doktar it followed the right bank of titai stream to within about 

niUes of Rala-i-Mauz, and then, founding in an easterly direction, 
passed S miles to the sowth of Marurihalt, 17 miles to foie north of 
Maunana, S miles to the north of Andkbni, ant^fina% reached the 
loft bank of (he River Oxne at Khoja Elale. 

This oj^eial mfkp appeared three weeks aftsr Lord Granville 
had auegested ihat a JoiM tlommisBioa shotfod dstfonnine the 
psineipM polfota on the CnHtfoer, pnd it thns became perfoofoy elear 
fomn the esrlieilt e^ of the negotiafomse that Russia intended to 
insist m nothfo« use then a Weotwideiaatioa «f the whole gneefoon 
of the north'UreStem foontfor of Af^eiristan. 
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confirmation in a well-authenticated report that 
Ilussian reinforcements had been despatched to 
Merv, and that liussian agents had been sent to 
tamper with the Sarik tribe of Turkomans who 
inhabit the oases of Yulatan and Panjdeh. The 
British Cabinet, therefore, decided that it would 
be advisable to accurately define the north- 
western frontier of Afghanistan with as little del|y 
as possible, and Lord Granville accordingly, on 
April 29, 1884, informed the Eussian Government 
that England was prepared to accept the proposal 
put forward in 1882 — and since repeated by M. de 
Giers— for the delimitation of the frontier from 
Khoja Sale westwards, and suggested that the 
principal points on the boundary line should be 
laid down on the spot by atloint Commission,’ which 
should commence operations rtbe following 
autumn. After a short interchange of communi- 
cations this prc^osal was approved by the Kussians, 
and October 13, 1884, wafe named as the approxi- 
mate date on which the two Commissioners were 
to meet* at Sarakhs on the left bank of the Heri- 
Eud. ^ * 

In accordance with this understanding, Major- 
General Sir Peter Lumsden was appointed British 
Commissioner for the delimitation of the Afghan 

1 Lord GtSB^ille in this note saggested that the Coamtssion 
should inelnde sn A^hui rcjpn^e^tative ; but the Russian OoTem- 
nent ohjeoted to this, and it tons eventnaOy settled that an A%han 
offioial should merdy be attashed to tbe Boundasy Oommiasion as 
an ei|Mrt to fhrnishexplaaaihons on questions of ditaP Odd purely 
looal matters whenever the Commissioners of the great Powera 
wight wish to eonault him. 
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Boundary, several distinguished officers were at- 
tached to his staff, and arrangements were made 
for the despatch from India of a suitable escort 
of native troops. Sir Peter Lumsden and such 
members* of his staff ‘as were in England at the 
time left London early in September, so as to be at 
Sarakhs on the appoin|j,ed date ; but as the escort 
ffom India had to march by a long and imperfectly 
explored rout*^ through Beluchistan in order that 
there might he no possibility of complications with 
the fanatical Afghans,., the Kilssian Government 
was informed on September 15 that Her Majesty’s 
Commissioner would probably not reach Sarakhs 
before November 7. The Eussian Government had 

in the meanwhile nominated General Zelenoi as 

•* 

their Commis^oner, and at the end of September 
it was underslooff, both in England and Eussia, that 
the Joint Commission would commence operations 
early in the following November. » 

But although the St. Petersburg authorities 
agreed to the principle that the frontier line 
should be definitely fixed by the officers thus 
appointed, they soon showed that* l^ey had ho 
desire to have the question:, sjg^iedily settled, by 
entering into negotiations rega|dittg trifling mat- 
ters which both lasted tune md retarded the 
commencement of the actual; delimita^on of the 
boundary. ■ ■ * ' 

'HbLUs, although, it wa^ abi^tidatitly evitfent to 

the hijteilect; "mtost important 

. portibh ; of ^ /frontier! t)|i^ between 
tlm Murgliab ritera, and tW it 
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was, therefore, desirable that this portion should 
be first defined in order that dangerous complica- 
tions might not arise, the Eussian Government 
nevertheless insisted that the demarcation of the 
frontier should be . commenced at Khoja Sale, 
and that the Boundary Commissioners should work 
from east to west ; and they only withdrew their 
objections after many valuable weeks had been- 
wasted in the discussion of this point. 

This, however, was but the cjammencement 
of the series of subterfuges by which the Musco- 
vite diplomatists endeavoured to gain time until 
they had pushed forward reinforcements to Ask- 
abad and Merv, and had seized the most important 
points in the territory which they were deter- 
mined to wrest from Afghanistan. A second 
example of this trickery will noC*be*out of place. 
Although the Eussian Government* had consented 
to the appointment of boundary commissioners 
in the previous April, ‘and had promised that 
their representative would be ready to meet 
Sir Peter Lumsden at*Sarakhs in the following 
autumn, de Giers, on October 2, informed 
Sir E. Thornton that General Zelenoi would not 
be able to reach Sarakhs even by November 7- ; 
and , he then proposed that, as owing to the 
severity of the climate nothing could be done 
till Febnasty, the Commissioners should meet on 
January 27, 1886. He at the same time ob- 
Jecied to Sarakhs as the place of meeting, and 
sdi^ested that st^me other place lai'thei' towards 
the south, such as Pul-i-Khatunj should be 
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agreed upon instead.^ General Zelenoi had been 
seized with a convenient indisposition, and was 
therefore unable to study the question or to 
receive his instructions until it was too late 
for him 'to join Sir ‘Peter Lumsden before the 
commencement of winter. 

In the meanwhile the British Commissioner 
and his escort from India were hastening towards 
the borders of the Herat Province.® General 


* As (he Briti^ Govemment objected to ofaanging the locality 
at which the Commisbioners should meet, M* de Qiers on October 21 
once again agreed to their commencing work at Sarakhs. 

^ Mn Oondie Stephen, O.B,, and Captain A. F. Barrow, 

of the Bengal Staff Corps, accompanied Sir Peter Lumsden from 
England ; and on his way to Sarakhs he was joined by Colonel 
C. E. Stewart, C J.E. 


The Indian contingent coifristed of 4 British of&oers and 
200 men of the llih Bengal Lancers, and 3 British officers and 
250 sepoys of the^lOtll Pimjaub Infantry. The cavalry were under 
the command of li(ajor W. I« ^ax, and the infantry were com- 
manded Major W. Meiklejohn. 

The following staff officers also accompanied the mission : — 

1. Lieutenant-Colonel (now Sir West) Bidgeway, who acted as 
Assistant Commissioner to Sir Peter Lumsden, and subsequently 
became Chief Boundary Commisdoner* 

2. Captain E. L. Durand * ^ . 

8. Captain C. E. Yate . . * • 

4. Mr, W. K. Merk, O.S. . , , - 

6, Captain F. de X^aessoe , 

6. Major T. Ht Boldich, B.B‘ « . 

7. Captain St* O, C, Core, B.E. « 

8. Lieutenant the Hon, H* TalboV 

9. Captain E** J. Maitland , ^ , } ZnteSigence 

10. Captain W, Peaoooke, BX . ^ 

11. Surgeon-Major L E. T, Aitohison^ 0*1*8* Katuraliat. 


|]^olitieal officers. 
I Survey officers. 


12. Surgeon W, Owen, C*1X 
18. Sucfeon B. H. Charles t 
H Mr. 0, Lk Oi^sbach 


MedieSl bffieers, 
Geologist. 


The contingent left Quetta, under tbs eotmnand of Lieutenant 


Odomd Axdgewaji^t on September 92^, and marching vid Kushkii 
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Lumsden reached Sarakhs 011 November 8, to find 
that the Eussians had not only established them- 
selves in the neighbourhood of Old Sarakhs, on 
the right bank of the Heri-Eud, but had also 
seized Pul-iZhatun,.some ^orty miles higher up 
the stream, while a similar advance was made 
on the Murghab, through Yulatan, towards Panj- 
deh. The true meaning of Zelenoi’s supposed 
illness and of the Eussian desire to commence 
the delimitation of the frontier at Khoja Sale 
then became clearly apparent. Tile Muscovites 
had been trying to gain time in order tliat a 
sufficient force could be assembled for the purpose 
of seizing the chief avenues leading to Herat; 
the necessary delay had been obtained by the 
various pretexts which diad been put forward 
by the Eussian Government, and t^en the mask 
was cast aside and Eussia once more appeared 
before the world in her true cliaracter. • 

When Komaroff visited Merv in March 1 884 
agents were at once sent southward to Yulatan 
and Panjdeh for the purpose of obtaining the 
submission of the Sank Turkomans who in- 
habited thdse places. The result of this action 

Oalioha, Khwi\j«*A]i (on the Helmund), Kala-i-Fath, Eala-Em, and 
Zig liin , reached Ensan on Eovexnber 17, having thue traversed 
767 ut 67 days, which pves an average day's march of IS^ 
miJes. . • 

By this nSarch it was proved that another fairly eaiy ,hne 
of advance was available for an atmy moving towards the 
homt Indus from the direction of Herat, and one additional 
proof was thus given— 4f each were necessaiy— of tbe danger 
wbieh would inevitably result from a Russian oeoupation of 
Herat Valley. 
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was that the people of Yulatan sent a deputation 
to Askabad in the following May, and there swore 
allegiance to Eussia before Prince Dondoukoff- 
Korsakoff, the Governor-general of the Caucasus, 
who wag making a Journey to the Akhal and 
Merv Oases.^ Their kinsmen at Panjdeh, how- 
ever, held aloof, for they had long been the sub- 
jects of the Amir of Kabul, and, having no desire 
to become the vassals of the White Czar, they 
dismissed the Bussian agent with tlie declaration 
that they owed allegiance to the Amir Abdur 
Eahman Khan. 

Having thus commenced fresh intrigues among 
the Sariks on the Murghab, Komaroff himself 
started off from Merv with fifty Cossacks and some 
Tekke horsemen, and \t*ent to the small Persian 
fort at Old «SS.^khs, on the right bank of the 
Heri-Eud, and jsome seven miles from the Persian 
fortress* of the same name which stands on the 
left bank of the river. There he found a garrison 
of forty Persian soldiers, whom he unceremoni- 
ously ordered out of tj^e place ; and,* having 
proclaimed that the district was Eussian soil, he 
left a Eussian detachment in possesstion, and made 
his way back to AskabRjfi. 

When news of this, fresh movement reached 
Eugland the greatest uneasiness ^irevailed for a 

* At this time aho U. liessar want to YnlaRbi, wd then, 
pnehing sonthwArdis along tha bank) At the Mtogbab, vnited 
Panjd^ &om whence he ti^T^ed np'^e VJley as &r as 
‘|lhiwian-i<nud. . There he tni^^ 4h-Bbbat, aodi 

'(dditing the' sidt la^a ef retnnnj 'thnmgh Eoynn-kni 

teYnlatan. . > , ■ 
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short time, until it was stated that the Persian 
fortress on the left bank of the Heri-Eud had not 
been interfered with, that the Eussians had no 
intention of going there, and that as for Old 
Sarakhs, which had been occupied by Kgmaroff, it 
was nothing but a mass of ruins, and was a place 
of but little importance. The fact was ignored 
that the value of the district consisted not in the 
strength of any wretched Persian fort which existed 
therein, but in the strategical importance of the 
locality itself to an army moving . from Askabad 
towards Herat. 

However^ although Merv, Old Sarakhs, and 
Yulatan had all become Eussian possessions, none 
of these districts were to the south of the old 
recognised frontier line extending from Sarakhs to 
Khoja Sale ; and it was not until tj^e Eussians made 
their next move in ‘ the game o^ grab ’ that the 
full significance of their designs becam*e appa- 
rent. This move was ’the sudden seizure of 
Pul-i-Khatun and the advance of Eussian detach- 
ments towards Panjdeh, while Sir Peter Lumsden 
was journeying towards Sarakhs, and while the 
Eussian Government were raising obstacles to 
the early commencement of the demarcation of the 
boundary. 

General Lumsden first heard of these move- 
ments wheif he reached Meshed on October 81, 
and he at onqe reported the matter to Lord 
Granville ; but it was not until, he had^jirre^hed 
Sarakhs a fews days later that he received oonfir- 
mation of the report from an, Afghan officer who 
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had been sent, with an escort of 100 horsemen, to 
meet him at that place. He then also heard that 
General KomarolF was at Old Sarakhs, personally 
directing the movements of the Kussian detach- 
ments ; hut as the Governor of Akhal, with a 
remarkable want of courtesy, at once made 
arrangements to leave, to avoid meeting the 
British Commissioner, Mr. Condie Stephen was 
sent to inquire whether the Bussians had. thus 
advanced into Afghan territory by order of the 
Czar, and he o*btained the reply that Pul-i-Khatun * 
had been occupied as an outpost in accordance 
with instructions received from rrince Dondoukoff- 
Korsakoff, 

Now, in forming an estimate of the true 
character of this raoveiaent on Pul-i-Khatun it 
must be borne* ^n mind that in 1882 the Bus- 
sian Govemmeijt proposed that the north-western 
frontier of Afghanistan should be ^accurately de- 
fined from Khoja Sale * as far as ^rakJts ; ’ that on 
March 26, 1884 — or some six months before this 
violation of the Amir’s dominions took pldce — M. 
de Giers had again dcelated that *the boundary 
would be, more or less, a line from iflioja Sale to 
Sarakhs, with, perhaps, some deviations to the south 
so as to reach the mountains ; ’ that it had been 
arranged that the Botmdary Commission should 
meet at Sarakhs, as that place was at .one end of 
* the frontier line j and that; ever sinOe Jantiary IS’TS, 
and untU the summer Of '1884, Sarakhs had been 
recc^ised by both the Bxitiih and' the Eussian 
.(iktveraments as thf pomt in,t]|e nmlfhbourhood of 
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which the frontier line of Afghanistan should meet 
that of Persia.^ 

By this sudden occupation, however, all these 
previous understandings were set aside, and, be- 
cause Great Britain was embarrassed elsewhere, the 
Cossacks were pushed forward to a point some 
forty miles south of the locality which had been 
repeatedly mentioned by M. de Giers and other 
members of the Eussian Government as forming 
the extreme western ^tremity o^ the Afghan 
boundary. M. de Giers endeavoured to explain 
away this unwarranted act of aggression by stating 
that as Eussi^ ‘ had succeeded in establishing tran- 
quillity in the Turkoman Steppes, she was forced to 
seek means to couisohdate the state of affairs thus 
created, and to take, steps against the disorders 
which there was every reason *V) apprdiend in 
consequence of the considerable military prepara- 
tions of the Afghans bn the northern border of 
Herat and the approach bf the British escort, the 
numbers of winch greatly exceeded what had been 
a^eed ’upon.'* : He, kjwever, deblared^i^t it 


^ It wad onjQf m '^384 that the Briti^ Government 

were definitely infqxitned that Bnseda decided to abandcm the idea 
that western terminus of the frontier line. 

In the pretiotis May, h^eyqri, the of&otal map was published^ 
ahmmg the frontier d^awnvj&dm appoint close to Susan, and 
that date tafeim aa the time when Bnasia first 


■ ^ W.ftf iriaaiM* 
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would be quite impossible to withdraw the 
detachment, and the Russians thus remained in 
possession. 

It is almost superfluous to point out the 
absurdity of the reasons given in defence of this 
step by the Russian Foreign Minister ; for if the 
Russians were to mass troops on the borders of 
Asiatic Turkey, would the Governor-General of the 
Caucasus be justified in seizing Erzeroum or Bayazid 
because the Pqrte commenced military preparations 
to safeguard its frontiers from the threatened 
attack ? Or can it be for one moment maintained 
that Russia was justified in seizing^ portion of 
Afghan territory merely because the Turkomans 
on the border might possibly hp filled with alarm 
on hearing of the approach of a few sepoys and 
sowars from Indjk? No : M. de Giers’ explanation 
of this movement was the best he had to give ; and 
its very absurdity proves the weakness of the 
Russian case. * 

Leaving the Russians thus established at Old 
Sarakhl and Pul-i-Khatun on* the Heri-Rud, it is 
necessary now to explain the situation on the 
Murghab at the time when Sir Peter Lurasden 
reached Sarakhs and received rejKjrts that a 
Russian detachment had pushedtljtp the banks of 
.that river in the direction of Pjmjdeh/ 

I , .^1 ' I 

of tribaemon, #19 fixed the 

mualw of the^keort at 200 <^Tafrj ^ ae bdng the 

-emaUeet jlhrty yfpah ;The numbers 

WON at.onee mnt.to t^; their, in- 

' 'formation; bui 'theY of the matter,' 

. as iuR been' .seen. , ' 
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The river Murghab, whicli waters the Merv 
Oasis and tlien disappears in the sands of the 
Kara-Knm Desert, takes its rise in the mass of 
mountains wliich (ionneets the eastern extremities 
of the Safed-Koh and Tir-Banid-i-Turkestaii ranges, 
and, flowing in a westerly direction through the 
great valley separating those mountain-chains, it, 
after receiving the waters of nnmerous tributaries, 
turns towards the north-west, and passes the 
Afghan fortress of Bala Murghab and the post of 
Karawal Khana. At this latter j)oint it receives 
the waters of the Kaisar affluent, and, continuing 
in a north-WQj<terly direction, flows past the Afghan 
fort of Maruchak^ (on the right bank), and Panj- 
deh,* and Ak Tepe (both on the left bank). At 
Ak Tep(^ it is joined by’the Kushk river, which 
rises in the Paropamisus rang?*, fftid from this 
point the Murghab 'runs in a .due northerly 
• 

' The SaRhan stream joins the Murghab at a short distance 
below Maruchak. 

0 Thei^ are two places of this name, viz. Old Panjdeh and 
New Panjdeh. The former, iSvhich at this time wa& a mere 
ooUeetion of ruins, was built by a Hazara chieftain, named Bumyad 
Ehon, on the left bank of the Murghab, at a distance of some 
twelve miles below the Bund-i-Nadri. About two miles farther 
down stream, and at about the same distance from the river, is 
situated New Panjdeh, which was built by the Sariks some time 
between 1876 and 1880. It was a great inclobure or fort, the 
ramparts consistiug of two walls a few paces apart, with the 
intervening *spafe filled up with earth so that they might remst 
artillery fire. It was of suffioiept size to enable the whole of the 
of the oasis to take refuge in it, in case of attack ; but 
^ere were no houses inside, and the people generally Ut«d in reed- 
huts or felt-tents in the vicinity. Such is the desoription of 
Panjdeh, as given by Colonel Stewart in March 1884, before the 
Afghan firontier troubles commenced. 
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direction past Yulatan to Merv, and thence into 
the desert. 

The undulating country between the Murghab 
and Heri-ilud, and extending from the northern 
slopes of the Paroj)ainisu8 range to the desert, is 
called Badghis— a well-favoured district, covered 
with grass and groves of jiistachio and mulberry 
trees, wild rose and blackberry bushes, and watered 
by numerous rivulets. In early times this district 
of Badghis, which has always been connected with 
the Herat Province, included the oasis of Yulatan, 
but, at a later period of its history, the tract of 
cultitation between Panjdeh and Yulatan remained 
fallow, and, beyond the traces of early canals, 
presents no vestige of former occupation, and has 
become a desert. Onl of the most important 
portions of Badgliis is the Panjdeh district, which 
is watered by extensive system of canals issuing 
from a dam called the 'Bund-i-Nadri, which was 
thrown across the Mui^hab at a short distance 
below the Afghan fort of Mamchak. The most 
direct road from Merv ta Herat runs along the 
banks of the Murghab as fiur as Ak Tep4>— at the 
junction of the Kushk and Murghab rivers, just to 
the north of Panjdeh— and then, following the 
valley of the Kushk, crosses the Paropamisus range 
by either of the passes of ArdifW w Baba. Thus, 
Panjdeh is a most imposttm strattegioal point 
which must be hdd by f advancing on 
Herat from Merv, and^U^ Bussians is 

increased by the fact thkt 'ktii^dvirs the left dank 
of an army marching by the easier 
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routes, along the Ileri-Kud and vi<l. the Chombou 
Pass. 

Tlip district of Panjdeh, whicli comprises the 
country between the Kushk and Murghab rivers 
from the Bund-i-Nadri to Ak Tep^, was former]}’- 
8ul)divided into live zones or parishes, and from 
this circumstance its name of the ‘Five Villages’ 
was derived It, together with the other portions 
of Badghis, formed a part of the Herat Province 
ever since Afghanistan became a kingdom ; and 
even when the old empire of Ahmed Shah became 
split up under the feeble rule and divided councils 
of his desfiKindants, Badghis and Panjdeh still 
remained linked to Herat, and their inhabitants 
looked on the ruler of tJiat province as their 
master. In former times, and tluring the first 
quarter of the present century, * Panjdeh was 
occupied by the Jamshidis or Hiizaras, ii^ccording 
as the Jamshidi chief at Kushk or the Hazara 
ruler of KaJa Nau was at the time most powerful 
or the most in favour at Herat. Towards the close 
of that period, howev^, some Turkomans of the 
Ersari trib® — whose settlements are scattered along 
the banks of the Oxus, between Oharjui and Balkh — 
moved to Panjdeh, and obtained permission to 
settle there on payment of a regular tax to the 
Afghan authorities. 

At tids'time Merv was occupied by the Sarik 
tribe of Turkomans, who were in some slight 
degree subject to Khans of Khiva;* and the 
country in the neighbotuhood of Old Sarakhs (on 
the Heri-Bud) ww iiahhbited by the Salor tribe, 
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In the year 1832, however, Prince Abbass Mirza 
of Persia, as has been inenlioned in a previous 
chapter, attacked the Salor fortress at Old Sarakhs, 
and, havinj? Overcome the resistance of the Turko- 
mans, slaughtered a lal’ge number of the defenders 
and earned off some 5,000 prisoners. The Khan 
of Khiva then offered to ransom the cajitives, and 
the Persian Crown Prince consented to hberate 
them on receipt of 50,000 tomans, on the under- 
standing tliat the people of the tribe undertook to 
prevent the Tekkes and Sarike. from raiding intc) 
Khorassau ; or, if they -were unable to do so, that 
they should, at all events, give timely notice of 
any threatened ‘alaivan,’ or foray. During this 
troublous period many of the Salors fled to Merv 
and Yulatan, wjiile a few other families settled at 
I’anjdeh on thfe same conditions as the Ersaris ; and 
for somg years' after tliis the Ersari and Salor 
settlers at Panjdeh paid tribute to the Herat 
authorities, either through an Afghan naib, or 
deputy-governor, who resided among them, or 
through the Hazara chief erf Kala Nau. 

In 1857, however, the Ersaris withdrew, and 
retunied to the settlements of tlieir tribesmen on 
the banks of the Oxus ; and at the same time the 
Salors were attacked by the Sariks, driven out of 
Merv and Yulatan, and forced to seek refuge near 
Zurabad, on the left bank of the Heri-Rud, while 
many families also fled to Plfti^deh. Soon after 
this the Sariks were theni8^V<||^'^ leave the 
Merv country by their wol^^ neighbours, 

the Tekk<is, and, moving they occupied 
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Yulatan and Panjdeh, and compelled the Salor 
families to migrate from the latter place to the 
banks of the Heri-Eud. 

Although ihe district of Panjdeh had from time 
to time been occupied hjt various tribes who 
fled there to obtain safety from their enemies, yet, 
in spite of these frequent changes, the inhabitants 
of the district — ^whether Jamshidis, or Hazaras, or 
Sariks, or Salors — ^invariably acknowledged that 
they were on Afghan soil, and nearly always paid 
revenue in some form or olher to the Afghan 
Government, Being nothing better than savages, 
who delighted in violence, and whose chief occu- 
pation consis^d in making forays into the neigh- 
bouring countries for the purpose of carrying off 
slaves, it cannot be wondered at that their pay- 
ments of revenue to the Afghan officials were made 
in an irregular manner. When ther§ were troubles 
in Afghanistan they paid little, and at times even 
paid nothing ; but when there was a strong ruler 
in Kabul they paid a regular tax, and although 
they always tried to,payyas little as possible, they 
still acknowledged their liability to pay a land tax 
of 2^ per cent, of their agricultural produce, and 
one in forty of their cattle.^ They occasionally 
even supplied troops to the Afghan Government, 

* On A|)ril 0, 1884, Gobmel Stewazt reported ae follows ‘ I 
hare ascertained that the i^enne aetoally collected last year by 
the A %!>"■»? authorities frdm the Turkomans of Paiqdeb was 18,000 
krans. Akranis woithslxmtaiaefiencs.' Thus it wOl be seen that 
the Turkomans of Pai^dsk 487A to the A^iham daring 

the year inunediatelyftwetiil^ Merr was annexed by 

nuasiib At this tes tliMl sms 4,000 tents in the distnct, 
repmsoni^ a pojaleiiicm ^^ 110^^006 souls, 

VOt. II. , 
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and so long as they paid a little to show their 
acknowledgment of Afghan rights, they were left 
alone by the frontier officials, who looked upon 
them as a convenient barrier against the more 
powerful and turbulent clans further to the north. 

The Governor of Herat generally posted a 
Naib, or Deputy-Governor, at Panjdeh to collect 
taxes, and to represent the central government ; 
and in 1883, and up till the time when Merv was 
occupied by^the Eussians, the Afghan represen- 
tative there was Mir Osman Khan. lie, however, 
returned to Herat in February 1884 to report that 
the Sariks would only pay a portion of the revenue 
due from them, and the Govemo^f Herat then 
wrote to Yaluntash Khan, the Jamshidi Chief of 
Bala Murghab, reminding him that Panjdeh was 
under his cffdei^, and ordering him to make the 
beet settlement he could ; and two months later, 
when a Eussian agent visited Panjdeh, the Sariks 
wrote to Yaluntasli Khan begging that someone in 
authority might again be placed at Panjdeh to 
prevent Eussians visiting. the, place, as they would 
be unable to do so without Afghan assistance. 

From the above facts it will €e seen that 
the district of Badghis, and its most important 
portion, Panjdeh, had long been under Afghan 
rule. During the first quarter of this century 
Panjdeh was occupied by the Jamshidis or Hazaras, 
both of which are undoubtedly Afghan tribes; and 
although during the last^eeventy years the district 
was inhabited by varlpus llufltoman tribes, still 
these always acknowle%^*’*tliiit they had settled 
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in Afghan territory, they as a general rule paid 
some tax in recognition of this fact, and an 
Afghan Deputy-Governor generally resided among 
them as the Representative of the Afghan Governor 
of Herat. * ’ 

Such being the case — ^and these facts have been 
establishi'd beyond doubt — it was only natural that 
the Amir of Kabul should liave taken steps to 
vindicate his sovereign rights over the Panjdeh 
district as soon as it became kppwn that the 
llussians had occupied Merv and had begun to 
tamper with his subjects on the Murghab. Troops 
were pusheij^^ forward to Maimana and Bala 
Murghab in April 1884, and by the commence- 
ment of the following June an Afghan garrison 
occupied Panjdeh and tools possession of Ak Tepe, 
where they began the constructidrv of a fort on the 
huge tumulus at the junction of the Ku^lik and 
Murghab rivers which gives its name to the locality 
(‘WliitelliU’). 

As soon as the Russian Government lieard of 
this movement on the part of the Afghans, they 
at once protested against the despatch of Afghan 
troops to Panjdeh, and disputed the Amir’s claim to 
that place on the ground that it did not form a por- 
tion of the territories of the kingdom of Kabul wWch 
were actually in possession of the Amir Shere Ali, 
and that it therefore was not included within the 
boundaries of Afghanistan m fixed by the agree- 
ment of 1873. They ihvite'd the attentiod of the 
British Government W Jpe fact that it was only 
in consequence of 'tile Engagement which Great 
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Britain had entered into to use all its influence to 
prevent the Ami r of Afghanistan from committing 
aggressions that they had ultimately agreed to the 
limitary line as set forth in the agreement of 1878 ; 
and as it had been anhnged that the delimitation 
of the frontier should be carried out in accordance 
with the terms of that agreement, they expressed 
a hope that the Amir would be led to understand 
that the best guarantee for the security of his pos- 
sessions was to be found ‘ not in the extension of 
his own possessions, but much more in a friendly 
understanding between, the two Great Powers.’ 

From the preceding account o^the Panjdeh 
district and its various inhabitants, it will be seen 
that the Eussian Government were incorrect in their 
statement thafi Panjdeh did not form a portion 
of Afghanistimt during the reign of Shere Ali. 
Although Afghan troops had not been permanently 
located there, the Turkoman settlers had never- 
theless always recognised the Amir’s sovereignty, 
and Shere Ali’s authority in particular was upheld 
by a Naib named Kafar ’Beg,* who was placed in 
charge of the district by, the young governor of 
Herat, Yakoob Khan. The fact that the Afghans 
had not permanently maintained a garrison in 
Panjdeh was no proof that , thei ! district was 
Independent of Afghanistan, and aflbid^ttp reason 
why the Amir should not have aent^ i^^ 
whenever he di^ired tp ,dP^;;t‘ 

;garrisoh is "to be of 

/'’possession, world 

V. which <^uld;;iiot'bc''i%>1^^^|&.i«|ti^^ '' 
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Fanjdeh had been Afghan territory for a long 
course of years, and Eussia knew it, and acknow- 
ledged it in the reign of Shere Ali, and to that very 
Amir himsSlf ; for when Stolietoff visited Kabul in 
1878 for the purpose of cfincluding an'ofiensive 
and defensive alliance with’ the Amir Shere Ali, 
one of his requests was that the Bussians should 
be permitted to construct a road ‘ to Herat vid the 
Hamun Eiver (Oxus), the plain of ludkho (Andhkui), 
Bala Murghab, Maruchak, Pandi ^Panjdeh) and 
Piroz Koh.’ ^ If Panjdeh did not belong to Shere 
Ali, why did Stolietofi ask the Amir’s permission to 
construct a rqad through that district ? Wlien it 
suited Bussia’s purpose, she acknowledged that 
Panjdeh was an Afghan possession; but when 
times had changed, and site found,it to be to her 
advantage to call black white anSUoBispute facts, 
she found that she was well served by mpn who 
had frequently .played the same game on previous 
occasions, and thus the Afghan Panjdeh of 1878 
became in 1885 a district which had never been an 
Afghan possession and bad never belonged to the 
Amir Shere^Ali I 

For so'me months after the Afghan occupation 
of the Panjdeh district nothing occurred on the 
Murghab to disturb the peace in that portion of 
the frontier. The Bussians knew that their forces 
at Merv and*in the Akkal Oasis were insufficient 
to enable them to make an attempt to expel the 
Afghan garrison which had, established itse&f in the 

’ See ConeepoodaiMe xeepMtiat Central Asia. Ko. 1 (1878), 
p. 1S9. 
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angle between the Kushk and Murghab streams ; 
they were therefore compelled to wait till reinforce- 
ments arrived from Turkestan and the Caucasus, 
and, above all, they considered it to be advisable 
to ascertain if the British escort would be permitted 
to march to Herat without molestation, or whether, 
as many Eussians believed, the Afghans would 
display their hostility towards the English by at- 
tacking Colonel Eidgeway’s party during its long 
and difficult iijurney. 

But while the Eussians were thus waiting for 
reinforcements and watching for the commence- 
ment of complications between thg^ English and 
Afghans, Komaroff and his restless lieutenant, 
AlikhanofF, utilised the interval by despatching 
small parties alpng the lAurghab, to obtain inform- 
ation regardhig„fhe strength and position of the 
Afghan^garrison at Panjdeh, and to secure a foot- 
ing in the valley to the south of Xulatan, These 
movements commenced in September 1884 by the 
despatch of an oflicer with a small escort of Turko- 
man horsemen, who, under fche plea of ’hunting 
for medicinal herbs,* wandered about^ the valley, 
and continued his explorations until required to 
leave by the Afghan commandant. This recon- 
naissance — for such it undoubtedly was — was, 
followed early in November by the despatch of 
another of^cer with a party of Eussian troopers, 
and on tliis occiision the intiriders advanced 
several *miles beyond ^ulsitan, ^d established a 
small, supply depdt /called Sanduk- 

Kuchah, some ten miies^tQ^$]^ jBOiirth of Sari Yazi. 
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Such was the state of affairs when Sir Peter 
Lumsden reached Sarakhs on November 8, 1884. 
The situation was full of danger ; the excitement 
among the'border tribes was increasing in conse- 
quence of the delay in the arrival of the. Eussian 
commissioner, and because of the gradual ap- 
proach of Eussian troops towards the Afghan 
outposts, whilst the possibility of a satisfactory 
settlement of the boundary question was daily 
becoming mofe remote on account ^of the bitter 
feelings which were rapidly arising both in Eng- 
land and Eussia. It seemed almost as if the ques- 
tion of peace or war was to be dependent on the 
discretion of \he Eussian and Afghan outpost 
commanders, and in this emergency Sir Peter 
Lumsden hastened from Sarakhs to Eusan, and, 
after meeting the Indian contingent at that place, 
he proceeded with an escort of fifty horsemen to 
Panjdeh. 

On reaching Ak Tepe,^*the general was received 
with great cordiality by the chief and elders of the 
Sarik Turkomans, by Taluntash Khan, chief of the 
Jamshidis, ^d by his brother, AminuUah Khan, 
while General Ghaus-ud-din Khan, the Afghan 
commandant, came out to meet him at the head 


1 Lumsden describes Ak Tep6 in the following words ‘ Ak 
Tepd, which coters tihe noithein approaches to Panjdeh, is a 
natural mound in the centre of the valley with a command of 
some 100 feet above the surrounding country, but itsdlf com- 
manded from heights across the Mnrghab at a dietanae of some 
1,200 yards. It has at s<nae rime t>een built over and used as a 
fort, and the A^han Woope were l^Usy at work ihtrenehing the 
whole position, whish it a except against aztUlery.’ 
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of his troops, and caused a salute to be ilred in his 
honour. He there found that the inhabitants and 
Afghan officials had been thrown into a great 
state of alarm by fresh movements of the Eussian 
troops in the valley df the Murghab. It appears 
that as soon as the British Commissioner left 
Sarakhs for Kusan, Alikhanoffi set off post-haste 
for Merv, and taking with him 150 horsemen, moved 
through Yulatan to the ruins of Hazret Imam, 
where he fonned a junction with Geileral KomarolF, 
who had previously arrived at that place with 300 
troopers from Sarakhs.^ News of this movement 
reached Panjdeh on November 18, when Ghaus-ud- 
din at once reported the matter to the Governor 
of Herat, and ordered up reinforcements from 
Maruchak and Bala Murghab. Yaluntash Elian 
immediately Tes^nded to the call, and starting off 
with 400 infantry and 200 horsemen, arrived at 
Paiydeii on the 22nd, to find, however, that the 
danger had passed miy, and that the Bussians 
had once again retired toward the north. 

Moving from Hazret 4maHi along the "bank of 
the river, the Bussians — ^led, be it remembered, by 
the Governors of the Trans-Caspian district and 
of Merv — occupied Aimak Jar on November 21, 
from which place General Eomaroff suddenly re- 
* turned towards Merv, while Alikhanoff continued 
his advance, after he had sent « trod^er on ahead 
to inform Ghaus-ud-din of his desire for an inter- 
view. fl?he Afghan ctnwnwmder, thereupon, sent a 
messenger to state* Umt ehould have received 
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earlier intimation tliat a meeting was desired, and 
informed the Russian officer that if he waited 
where he was the interview would be promptly 
accorded.” Alikhanoff, however, would not halt, 
but insisted on moving fbrward in spite of the 
repeated protests of the Afghan officials; and it 
was only when he had arrived within a short 
distance of the Afghan position that he eventually 
was forced to halt by the receipt of a distinct 
warning that any fUrther advance yirould be made 
at his peril. He. then addressed a most insulting 
and provocative letter to the Afghan Commandant, 

* and after waiting for a reply, in which Ghaus-ud- 
din boldly drew attention to the treachery of his 
proceedings, he, on the following morning, retraced 
his steps towards Merv. * , 

In consequence of these thferftening demon- 
strations on the part of the Russians^ General 
Ghaus-ud-din. Khan sent a small picquet to Sari 
Yazi for the purpose of ’obtaining timoly warning 
of any further movements against his position at 
Ak Tepe. In taking this step he merely ^id what 
any good §oldier in his position would have done 
under similar circumstances, for he knew that the 
Russians were gradually concentrating troops at 
Merv, and from the advance of armed reconnais- 
. sance parties along ^e Murghab Yalley towards ' 
Panjd,eh he’had good^^pu^ids for beUjsving that a 
serious attack was to be medV^^^ 

position in P^d^h d^ taken no 

have been gi^ty 
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so long as he did not cross the recognised fron- 
tier of Afghanistan he was perfectly justified in 
establishing an outpost well in advance of his 
main position. Sari Yazi was within the frontier 
of Afghanistan as genferally understood both in 
England and Bussia at that time,^ and the establish- 
ment of an Afghan picquet at that place cannot 
therefore be considered to constitute a reasonable 
excuse for the Bussian advance which took place 
soon afterward^ 

After the Afghans took possession of Sari Yazi 
the Bussians made no further advances for the 
next two months, and the chief interest in the ' 
Boundary Question once more became centred in 
the negotiations which were being carried on 
between London, and St. Petersburg. On October 
13, 1884, Sir E. ^omton had an interview with 
General Zelenoi «.nd M. ZinovieflT, the Head of the 
Asiatic Department in the Bussian Eoreign Oflice, 
when the Bussian officers* stated that they feared 
that the Boundary Commission would result in 
failure unless a zone should be first agreed upon 
between the two Governments within, which the 
Commissioners should be instructed to consider 

' Even Alikhanoff, the Governor of Merv, acknowledged that 
Sari Yazi was at all events not beyond the Afghan frontier, for on 
November 10, 1884, Sir Peter Lnmeden reported thkt he had had 
an interview on that day with Alikhanoff, on whi8h occasion the 
Russian ofhcer, after a long oonversation^ informed him that * the 
boundary between Yulatan and Panjideh was at Sari Yazi on the 
Murghab.* ^ee also the statemenM fnadb Efy Xiord Granville and 
;XiOxd Edmund FiteinauriCe on 1^, ^t the Zulfikar 

Pass, Ak-Bobai^ Sad Yazi, and mirA within Afghan 

teirritory. 
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where the north-western boundary of Afghanistan 
might lie, and outside of which they should not 
extend tlieir explorations. This suggestion was 
in its6lf a 'reasonable one, but when the Eussian 
Government some. six weeks later (November 26) 
defined what they considered should be the 
northern and southern limits of the proposed zone, 
the extravagance of their proposal at once became 
evident, for not only did they suggest that the 
northern boundary of the zone should start from 
Daulatabad — a point on the HerhEud at some 
distance to the south of Sarakhs — but they also 
proposed that the southern limit should be formed 
by a line following the crests of the Paropamisus 
Eange as far as the Ardevan Pass, and thence past 
Bala Murghab and Andklmi to Kljoja Sale.^ 

In spite of the one-sideduess*^f this suggestion 
the British Cabinet, in their desire to arrive at a 
peaceful solution of the difficulty, accepted the 
northern limit of the zone proposed by Eussia, but 
they refused to agree to any southern limit, as they 
did not* wish on the one? hand to fetter the freedom 
of the actipn of the Commission in districts as to 
the possession of which real doubts might be found 
to exist, nor, on the other hand, did they desire to 
imply even a possibility of doubt as to the rights 
of the Amir of Afghanistan over the districts so 
far south ai the soufhara line proposed by Eussia. 

It is unhecessaiy to enter into an account of 
' ' . > • 

^ This sov&em limit some miles to the. sonth of Zulfikar 
end Maroobak, .And to vithia sixteen oiilas of tiiie city 

of Herat. . 
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the subsequent negotiations regarding this ques- 
tion of a zone within which the Commission was to 
limit its investigations, and it is sufficient merely 
to state that the Bussian Government eventually 
declined to send their Commissioner to the Afghan 
frontier until the matter had been settled ; and as 
the British Cabinet refused to accept their extra- 
vagant demands, they, on January 28, 1886, pro- 
posed a definite frontier-line on the condition that 
the Afghans should not erect fortifications be- 
tween the line so proposed and the crest of the 
raropamisus Eange. The memorandum contain- 
ing this new suggestion was conveyed to England 
by M. Lessar, and from that time the discreet 
young railway engineer took a prominent part in 
the negotiations.^ 

The line tlfus^s'uggested was defined by M. de 
Giers in the following words’ ; *— 

‘ Starting fjiom a point on the ^ht bank of the 
Heri-Bud situated idi a distance of about ten 
versts south of Zoulfagar, the line ' would run by 
Xehrizi-Elias and Xehrizi-Soumd the rivulet of 


Yegri-Gueufc, — would fqllo^ the cr§st of the 
heights which fringe the right bank of this rivulet 


as far as the ruins of Tchmenibid, and then the 
chain of hills from the ]%ht bank of the Kouschk 
as far ^ Havuzi Khan^ whence it w'Ould ru^n to 




f} It k uitorestinj^ to thi: proposal, 

beeavse this boiOndwry-hne, by the 

CdtditijaiBiii Oftbta^ ih'THmli, 'exoeption of. a 

fhli^t modifieae^a st ijb 'westm ;'i«ne. as 
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a point situated to the north of Meruchak, which 
would be left to Afghanistan. From this point 
the line of frontier would follow the crest of the 
heights which to the north border the valley of 
Kaisor, and to the west that of Sangalak, and 
leaving Andkhoi' to the east, it would reach Klxoja 
Sale on the Amou-Daria.’ ^ 

This suggestion meant nothing more nor less 
than that the British Govenunent should agree, 
without a preliminary investigatioij on the -spot, 
that Bussia should appropriate Panjdeh and the 
other districts to the north of the proposed boun- 
dary-line, in spite of the fact that those districts 
were claimed as portions of Afghanistan, and 
although it had been previously arranged that the 
true frontier should be* laid dojm by Commis- 
sioners nominated by the two T^vfermnents. It 
cannot be wondered at, therefore, that on the 13th of 
the following JMarch Lord Granville informed the 
Russian Ambassador in London that Her Majesty’s 
Government were unable to agree to the proposed 
frontier-line, or to the eonditions annexed to it, as, 
from the information in their possession, the true line 
of Afghan boundary would run from Shir Tepd on 
the Heri-Eud to Sari Yazi on the Murghab, and 
thence along the skirts of the cultivation of 
Maimana and Andkhui to Khoja Sale. !ip[e, how- 
ever, stated'that the British Cabinet still adhered 
to their opimon that the boundary should be 
traced on the i^pot by the British andf Russian 

ofl886,pp.l4S,l$S. 
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Commissioners, and with this view they were pre- 
pared to agree that the frontier-line proposed by 
Eussia should form the southern limit of the zone 
of investigation; the northern limit being the 
above-mentioned line from Shir Tep6 to Sari Yazi, 
and thence to Khoja Sale. 

It will be seen that in making this counter- 
proposal the British Government, in their intense 
anxiety to avoid war, reaUy assented to a possible 
and most pro|?able curtailment of the territories 
which they believed to belong to Afghanistan. 
For many years, as has, been repeatedly mentioned, 
the true north-western frontier of Afghanistan was 
considered, both in Eussia and England, to be a 
line running from Sarakhs to Khoja Sale. But, in 
spite of this faqt, the Bntish Cabinet first agreed 
to abandon Sdrai^hs and to consent to a zone of in- 
vestigation whieh should be limited to the north 
by a line running from Daulatabad through 
Hazret Imam. By this 'concession it was made 
evident that they would accept some frontier-line 
which at all events would aot be to the north of 
those two places, and would, therefore, be more 
advantageous to Eussia. than the old Sarakhs- 
Khoja Sale boundary. But this would not satisfy 
the Muscovites. Their outposts were gradually 
pushed southwards ; and then, after their troops 
had seized important positiojc^ in %he debated 
territory, and after several wip®pt ^S|>ent in nego- 
tiations,.* England made fiu^|fe|;:i|^ces8ions by 
pllkcing the northern limit of siUl more to 

jthe south, and at, the same liniJ^ eipi^^king that t!^ie 
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southern limit should be the line extending from 
a point six miles to the south of Zullikar, past 
Karez Sumbha and Maruchak to Khoja Sale. 

Throughout these negotiations not one word 
was said — as might vei-j' reasonably have been 
done — of extending the zone of investigation to 
the north of the old Saraklis-Khoja Sale line, and 
the British Government honestly adhered to the 
spirit of their former agreements by making no 
suggestion that the inquiry of the Commissioners 
should extend over any j)ortion of the country to 
the north of that line. With the Kussians, how- 
ever, the case was diflereiit. As soon as Merv was 
annexed they* disputed the old-recognised frontier, 
and the more the English conceded the more 
extravagant became theil* demands ; and thus Lord 
Granville’s last proposal of March >3 was rejected 
by the Eussian Foreign Office, ^nd the British 
Government was plainly given to understand that 
if they wished that the Eussian (Commissioner 
should meet Sir Peter Lumsden, a further conces- 
sion would have tp b^ made by their acceptance 
of the definite frontier-line proposed in the Eussian 
memorandum of January 28, 1885. 

The despatch containing this rejection of Lord 
Granville’s proposal was written on March 27, and 
three days later a serious collision occurred between * 
the Eussiatf and Afghan troops on the Murghab, 
which fenders it hecessary that the military move- 
ments on the Afghan frontier should onctf more be 
considered. 
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CHAPTEB XIX 

1884->1887 

THE PANJDEH INCIDENT, AND DEMABCATION OP THE 
BOUNDARY 

A new move towards Herat— Fresh Russian assurances — Russian 
advance and attack on Panjdeh— Preparations in England for 
war— Hr. Gladstone’s speech and the Cztlr’s declaration — 
Zulfikar- Concessions— ijord Salisbury’s declaration — ^The new 
Delimitation Commission — ^Tl}j9 Khoja Sale difficulty— Protocol 
of July 22, 1887. , 

At the close gl the previous year (1884) the 
position' of the opposing forces on the Afghan 
frontier was as follows : The Bussian troops in the 
Trans-Caspian district were chiefly concentrated at 
Merv and Askahad, with a4vai)ced detachments at 
Old Sarakhs and Yulatan, while in front of these 
last named localities outposts had been pushed 
forward to Pul-i-khatun and Sanduk Kuchan. On 
the Afghan side a considerable force was concen- 
trated at Herat, with outposts at Kusan, Zulfikar, 
and Gulran ; Fanjdeh was also held by a force of 
800 infantry, SOO horsemeh, two guns, sup- 
ported by the Afghan ganiis^^ Sit ^sru4hsk, Bala 
Hurghab) and Maimana; and td*ithe north of 
Panjdeh a smaU Afghan, pio^jyssi occupied Sari 
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Yazi, about ten. miles to the south of Sanduk 
Kuchan, where the Eussian outpost was esta- 
blished. 

Early in February 1885^ a party of Cossacks, 

100 strong, threatened to attack the Afghan 

picquet at Sari-Yazi, and then pushed past it and 

occupied Aimak Jar, which is some three miles 

farther to "the south. By this sudden movement 

the Eussians deliberately crossed the line which 

Alikhanoff himself had acknowledged to be the 

true boundary between the Panjdeh and Yulatan 

districts; and as the Afghan picquct was thus 

placed in a dfingerously isolated position, the 

Amir’s representative — Kazi-Saad-ud-din Khan — 

asked Sir Peter Lumsden’s|idvice as to whether the 

Itussians should bo driven back ^ by ^ force. The 

British Commissioner, however, was most anxious 

to prevent any collision, and he therefore told the 

Afghans to withdraw thei^ troops from Sari-Yazi 

to some point to the south of Aimak Jar, but 

advised them tb inform the Eussians that anv 
* • *■ 
further movement lowdrds Paujdeh would be 

resisted by force. He at the same time wrote to 

Aliklianoff, pointing out the necessity of both sides 

avoiding friction, and proposing that as the Afghans 

would limit their patrolling to the country to the 

south of Orusji Dushan, he shoxild in like maimer 

abstain from advancing beyond Sari-Yazi. 

But Lumsden’s piucific overtures were^of no 
. avail, and the Ewflsians no longer attempted to 
conceal their intention to seize all the most im- 
tant points on th^Jiijgcipal avenues leading to 
VOL. 11 . 
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ILerat. Cossack detacliments were pushed foward 
to Zulfikar and Ak-Robat ; the Afghans were forced 
to fall back from Crush Bushan (on the Murghab), 
and a Russian post was established at Kizil Tepci ; * 
AlikhanotF began to write letters to the Sariks 
of Panjdeh, instigating them to rise against the 
Afghans, and threatening them with the confis- 
cjition of their flocks of sheep in the evtnt of non- 
compliance • and on March 10 a party of Russians 
even tried to push past the Afghan intrenchments 
at Ak-Tepc^. 

As soon as it became known that the Russians 
had commenced a fresh movement toward Herat 
the British Foreign Office made a strong represen- 
tation to the Russian povcmmenl, pointing out 
the disastrous consequences which would inevitably 
result from sueh continued advances, urging that 
orders* might be issued for the withdrawal of the 

advanced detachments at Zulfikar and on the 

• 

Murghab, and engaging that the Afghans on their 
side would not advance from their position before 
Panjdeh. This commuhication was met by a 
distinct refusal on the part of the Russian Govern- 
ment to evacuate the points which had been seized 
by their troops ; but they at the same time declared 
that the Russian troops would advance no farther, 

* Eizil Top^ is a mound on the left bank of the Eushk river, 
one mile to the north of Pul-i-hhistit and about the eame distance 
from th^ confluence of the Kushk and Murghab streams* 

Pu1-i<-khistit or the * Brick Bridge,' ia a bridge of nine arches 
spanning the river Kushk at a distance of about three-quarters of 
a mile to the soutb-weet of Ak-Tep4e It is also called Dash-Kepri, 
and is thus referred to in^lie Bussian reports* • 
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and that the most stringent orders had been issued 
to the commandants of Eussian posts to abstain by- 
all means from anything -which could cause a 
conflict with the Afghan troops. 

On the strength of this assurance Mr. Gladstone, 
on March 13, made a statement in the House of 
Commons to the effect that it had been agreed 
between England and Kussia that no farther 
advance should be made by the Eussian or Afghan 
forces respectively to points within 4ihe debated or 
debatable ground. In order, however, that there 
might be no mistake regarding this matter, the 
British Ambassador at St. Petersburg was in- 
structed to inquire of M. de Giers whether he agreed 
that the assurances which had been given might 
correctly be held to constitute an agreement to the 
effect stated by the Prime Minister ;iand a few days 
later the answer was received that ‘the Eussian 
forces would not advance from the positions they 
now occupy provided that the . Afghans should 
not advance mor attack them, or unless some ex- 
traordinary circumstafloSs should happen, such as 
a disturbance in Panjdeh.’ This fresh promise was 
given by M. de Giers to Sir E. Thornton on 
March 16, 1885, and two days later the Eussian 
Foreign Minister again informed the British 
Ambassador that Mr. Gladstone’s statement in the 
House of Commons was a faithful representation 
of the declarations given by the Eussian Govern- 
ment, and that the agreement thus entered into 
had received the approval of his Majesty the Czar. 

Unfortunately, the promisq^so given was of no 
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greater value than the many similar pledges which 
had been given on previous occasions, only to 
be broken one after the other; and it will soon 
be shown how the Eussian troopp not only did 
advance beyond the positions which they occupied 
on March 16, but actually made a deliberate and 
unprovoked attack against the Afghan position 
before Pandjeh. 

While the St. Petersburg authorities were pro- 
testing that they had no intention of making any 
further advances, reinforcements were being 
rapidly pushed forward up the Murghab, and 
on March 25 General Komaroff arrived at Kizil 
Tep4 with a force of some 1,500 *men, with the 
avowed intention of driving the Afghans out of 
their intrenched position at Ak Tep6 and Pul-i- 
khisti. This* advance of the main body of Eussian 
troops,, although undoubtedly a hostile demonstra- 
tion, was not contrary to the agreement of March 16, 
for the Eussians were in possession of Kizil Tepe 
at the time when that agreement .was made; but, 
as the subsequent movements of the Eussians were 
directly opposed to , to*lps of .jthe agreement, it is 

necess^tb 0atjipheh de Giers promised 

that thei advance beyond 

the positions' Kizil Tepe was 
their most advanced pcit ih'd^e, ]^^ 
and the Afghan petition ;at |^t time ^sitended from 
the right bank of tlie a pcant some 

'distanc^' to;.th'e wi^t c^'' If 

Xoma!ro|r,'tJit!r6fb!pa; had !&ffll,Tep4, 

care., to „pr(^^t|iigi':'^o6p8 from 
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advancing any closer to the Afghan position, the 
subsequent conflict would not have occurred, and 
Eussia would not have laid herself open to the 
charge of having- violated the promise which she 
had given that her troops would make Ao farther 
advance. He, however, having massed his force 
almost within range of the Afglxan position, deter- 
mined to push matters to extremities, and made daily 
attempts to provoke the Afghans, and thus to in- 
duce them to commence the conflict.. For this pur- 
pose a party of about 100 horsemen advanced in 
a threatening manner from Kizil Tep4 towards Pul- 
i-khisti on March 26 ; and again on the fctlowing 
day two bodies of Eussian troops simultaneously 
advanced, pushed past the Afghan picquets, and 
tried to turn both flanks of the Afjgthan position.’ 

In spite of these hostile demoifstrations the 
Afghans displayed remarkable fotbearanpe and 
control, and would hot permit themselves to be 
drawn into a conflict; an<i when Komarofl!’ found 
that he could not provoke them to fire the first 
shot, he^— on Maroh '29-^ent an ultimatum to the 

' On this o^asion: .iidth 800 horsemen, pushed 

through the Afi?han ploist^ito imd attempted td 

reaich Faajdeh round ^ A||ittn.peBiUon, hut was 

forced to return by a BU]^rii^.’4%han force wliioh was sent in 
pursuit ; while at the siune tim^ 380 Busnan infontry crossed the 
Mur^b and moved round tj^ rigldi flaifo of the positioni but they 
also foil back wtimi the 4i|B|mn8 barred their way by an equal 
fo r««, and urarhed the Bumian officer that if he advanced fortW 
he would hefored U|^ It tpeaks highly for the forbearance 
6 t the that thty: on these oocasums did not fire on the 

B'usnana, whot^n^dii^laiy*^ <h^ hostUe jhtentioruf by forcing 
the picquets and ,hy beyond the flanks df A%han 

poeitton. 
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Afghan commander, requiring that every single 
Af ghan soldier should be withdrawn from the left 
bank of the Kushk by that evening, and that the 
Afghan posts on the right bank of the Murghab 
should not advance bfiyond the confluence of the 
Kushk and Murghab. As soon as this letter was 
received Captain Yate — who was in Panjdeh, 
watching events — obtained an interview with 
Colonel Zakr-chevski, KomaroiTs chief of the staff, 
and, after explaining that the Afghans’ position was 
the same as they had occupied on March 16, he 
earnestly asked that the ultimatum might be re- 
consid^ed. Ghaus-ud-din Khan also sent a letter to 
Komaroff stating that he was prepafed to meet the 
Eussian commander’s wishes as far as possible by 
altering the position of*picquets and vedettes in 
front of his •pqsition, although he was in other 
respects bound* to loyally obey the orders which he 
had received from his master, the Amir. 

But Komaroff was liot to be turned from his 
purpose. He would accept nothing less than the 
entire evacuation of the Afghan intrenchrilents on 
the left bank of the Kushk and the withdrawal of 
their posts on the right bank of the Murghab, 
knowing full well that if his terms were complied 
with Ak-Tep6 would have been no longer tenable, 
and the Afghans would have been obliged to 
abandon the whole of thmr position !tnd fall back 
to the south of Panjdeh. (^mplianoe with such 
an extfavagant demand was, Kwever, quite im- 
possible, Ghaus-ud-din had. r^eived distinct 
orders to defend the Paiijdeh district ; he had been 
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told by Sir Peter Lumsden that any farther 
Eussian advance should be resisted; and as this 
communication from the British Commissioner was 
made in accordance with instructions received from 
the British Governnient,’ ha without doijbt acted 
rightly in refusing to agree to terms which would 
have necessitated the abandonment of his position. 

What followed is almost too well known to 
need relating. On the following day the Eussians 
attacked the Afghan intrenchments, and, although 
the defenders offered a stubborn resistance and 
suffered a loss of 900 men, they had no chance 
against their better armed opponents, and were 
soon driven i» confusion towai’ds Herat.® After 
the battle a temporary administration, under 
Eussian control, was formed in the Panjdeh district, 
and the Eussian forces were then, withdrawn to the 
left bank of the Kushk. The British Commissioner, 
with his staff and escort, at once fell batfk from 
Guh'an, and after an arduous . march over the 
Paropamisus range reached Tirpul, near Kusan, 
with a doss of three .^ghan troopers and eight 
followers. 

When the news of this fight reached England 
on April 7 all hopes of a peaceful settlement of 

* On March 8 Lord Granville wrote to Sir Peter Ltunsden ae 
follows : ‘ Her Majesty’s Government cannot advise the Afghans 
to attack the Eussian troops in order to dislodge them from the 
positions they now occupy, hut Her Majeaty"^ Government 
eonmder that the further aivwnoe of the Emaima ahould, auhject 
to miUtory, oonaideraHonai he related hy the Afyhana,^ ^ 

* In thk affair ihe Eussians are said to have lost one officer 

(TurkomanV and ten men killed, and three officers and twenty-nine 
men wounded^ * t . 
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the frontier difficulties were rudely dispelled, 
and. a conviction prevailed throughout the country 
that war was inevitable. It was evident that the 
question had entered upon a dangerous phase ; 
and as it .did not appear likely that Eussia would 
withdraw her troops or disavow the actions of her 
agents, no one was surprised to see that the 
Ministry was being borne along, in spite of the 
well-known sympathies of its leader, on a road 
which could have no other issue than the battle- 
field. In India also, where the situation was 
better understood, the effect of this intelligence 
was even greater; and it was generally believed 
that the time had at last arrived •when Eussia’s 
advances .would have to be checked by force of 
arms, and that the great struggle for mastery in 
Asia was abojit'tQ commence. 

Preparation! for war were rapidly pushed 
forward in both countries : fast cruisers, selected 
from amongst the finest ships of the mercantile 
marine, were chartered by Government for the 
purpose erf protecting B|;itish commerce,* and to 
harass l^e enemy’s trade; tiie. troops which had 
been sent .iq : £^pt farther bperations in the 
Soudan Squall other points 

on the main*^qi^fto?:Iadia } ; br^ #ere issued for 
'the rapid sup^ and ammunltiqi^ and for 

the preparation of a great naral aquadron fijr 
operations in Eussian waters ; ^ w 27, 

Mr. Glaidstorie asked Soufjs 41, for a 

vote of credit of ,v >; ’ ^ 

* ■'■■■: i-i''":,.:/. ■ .. 

. . V:Of lltiB mna 4,soe,000t Vas «u^e4 tho. «Mt «f 
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On this occasion, in the course of a brilliant 
and successful speech, the Prime Minister declared 
that he and liis colleagues had laboured, and would 
continue to labour, for an honourable settlement 
by pacific means ; .then, after sketching the outline 
of the facts of the case, he alluded to the agree- 
ment of March] 16, and expressed the opinions of 
the Government in the following weighty words : 

‘ Sir, it was a very solemn covenant, involving 
great issues. There were thousands of men — on 
the one side standing for their country, and on the 
other side for what they thought their patriotic 
duty— ^placed in a position, of dangerous contiguity 
and in dangev of bloody collision. This engage- 
ment came between the danger and the people 
exposed tp it ; and we believed that it would be 
recognised as one of the most saqred covenants 
ever made between two , great i5^tions, and that 
there would be rivals between the two Pbwers to 
sift the incidents that followed to the end, and how 
it came aboiji|i, and who and where were the 
persons upon whom th§ responsihility rested. All 
this, sir, remains' %,8^^6nse. ' . 

‘ What* ha|f|ijen^i^i tPIte 'Id^^y eng^^ 
of March SO foipldli^i^.' the I shall over- 
state nothing. A shall overstate 

anything. All,: I say is tlds^that that woeful > 
gngagemenlr of March SO distinctly showed that 

0peMtion9 ia niA,. Smite, while tiiV remeteu^. d,M0,000Z. was 
{hr speolid ^paraitete te oonneotion with the iJ^^ian difiSeolty, 
vhsi tarn milHioBB lbs a>™y> and a half ZQJlUpojB iinr the 

.laayy,;';-' 
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one party or botli had, either through ill-will or 
through unfortunate mishap, failed to fulfil the 
conditions of the engagement. 

‘ We considered it, and we consider it still, to 
be the duly of both c«untries — and, above all, I 
will say for the honour of botli countries — to 
examine how and by whose fault this calamity 
came about, I will have no foregone conclusion. 
I will not anticipate that we are in the right ; and 
although I have perfect confidence in the honour 
and intelligence of our oflicers, I will not now 
assume that they may not have been misled. I 
will prepare myself for the issue, and I will abide 
by it as far as I can in a spirit ot impartiality. 
Wliat I say is that those who have caused such 
an engagement to fail ought to becoipe known 
to their own CloVesnment and to every contracting 
party. I mil ijbt say that we are even now in 
possession of all the facts of the case, but we are 
in possession of facts which create in our minds 
impressions unfavourable to the conduct of some 
of those who form the .other party to these 
negotiations. But I will not deviate from the 
strictest principle of justice in anticiffating any- 
thing of the ultimate issue of that fair inquiry 
which we desire to prosecute, and are endeavour- 
• ing to prosecute. The cause of that deplorable 
collision may be uncertain. • 

‘ Whose was the provocation is a matter of 
the utmost consequence. We know that the 
attack was a Bussian attack; we know that the 
Afghans sufi'ered in life, in spirit, and in repute ; 
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we know that a blow was struck at the credit and 
authority of a sovereign — our protected ally — ^who 
had committed no offence. All I say, sir, is that 
we cannot in that state of things close this book 
and say, “ We will look Into it no more.” We 
must do our best to have right done in this 
matter.’ 

Such were the words in which Mr. Gladstone 
explained the situation and expressed the views 
of his Cabinet. It was no lougey a question of 
debatable frontiers, but one of -national honour. 
The agreement of March 16 had failed to avert a 
collision between the Eussian and Afghan troops, 
and the BritiSh Government considered it to be 
the duty, and for the honour of both countries, to 
examine how, and by wKose faulty the conflict had 
arisen. It was a clear issue ; aild a^ there was but 
little hope that Eussia would consent to such an 
inquiry, it wa^ no_ longer believed that Hostilities 
could be averted, and the actual declaration of 
war was daily .expected. 

Bui after a week.Ead passed in anxious sus- 
pense the crisis came to an end in an unexpected 
manner. The Czar declared that he was the sole 
judge as to whether his officers had acted in con- 
formity with his orders, and he refused to permit 
any inquiry into the acts of General Komaroff ; * 
but, while he insisted that all further discussion of 
the njilitary question should be dropped, he con- 
sented to refer to the judgment of tf friendly 
sovereign any differences or misundersitandings 
whjgj^lPght be found to* exist in re^d ^ the 
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interpretation of the agreement of March 16. 
This offer was made on May 1, and three days 
later Mr. Gladstone announced that it had been 
accepted by the British Government as a settlement 
of the difficulty consistdht with the honour of both 
States, and that negotiations regarding the delimi- 
tjation of the frontier would at once be resumed in 
London. 

It is not the intention here to inquire whether 
this solution of the question was a.satisfactory one, 
or to what extent it wg,s in accordance with the 
intentions of the Ministry as expressed by Mr. 
Gladstone in his speech of April 27. It has been 
variously described as a piece of consummate 
statecraft, lamentable vacillation, or abject sur- 
render ; but, while leaving the reader to form his 
own opinion cfo thfe matter, it will be sufficient to 
state that it was« eventually arranged that Panjdeh 
should be exchanged for Zulffkar, and that in 
other respects the frontidt line should be practi- 
cally the same as that proposed in the Bussiau 
memorandum of January SB, 1885, and rejected 
by the British Foreign Offioffe’qft Miaxch 13.^ 

^ It must, howev6r,be inentioned the British Govern- 

ment refused to accept this %e they bdie^ed that the Amir would 
insist on tlie retention of PanJ^h and Bild-khatuu, as the former 
was known to have long fbrx||ed a portion of Afghanistan, and was 
then held by an Afghan garrison, while the Amir in one of his 
letters to Sir Peter Lumsden strongly protested agaihst the Bussian 
occupation of Puld-khatun. Sueb being the case, they were 
bound under the engagements of to support what they 
behaved to^be the; just olahns of the Amir, and, under the oir- 
oumsianoee, they rightly (oontidi^red that they ^uld not accept the 
‘ ^lirbe;in'q[ueeUom' ^ 

iiowever^ the Amir, who Was then at Eawul' 
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But although the Eussian Government agreed 
to hand over Zulfikar to the Afghans in exchange 
for the Pandjeh district, the negotiations soon 
came to a standstill owing to a difference of opinion 
as to the meaning- of th^ word ‘ Zulfikar.’ The 
British Ministry, who only agreed to this exchange 
because the Amir had insisted on the extreme 
importance of retaining command of the Zulfikar 
Pass, intended that the line should be drawn some 
distance to the north of the pass, ^o as to leave it 
and the adjacent heights entirely in the hands of 
the Afghans. But the Eussians objected to this, 
and contended that only the old ruined watch- 
tower of Zulfikar on the banks of the Heri-Eud 
should be left to the Amir, while the pass and the 
surrounding heights to fhe north.and east were to 
be entirely excluded from Af^li^n^ control ; and 
they wound up by saying that* if the^ British 
Government did not consent to this arrangement, 
Maruchak would have tb be ceded to Eussia in 
exchange for the hills which overlook the pass. 

It was a preposterous demand, but one which 
was quite in keeping , with the attitude which the 

Kndi, informed Lord Buffeiin that he did not set much store on 
Panjdeh, as he could not count on the loyalty of the Sariks ; but he 
said that he attached vital importance^ the retention of Maruchak, 
Oulran, and the Pass of Zulfikar. Tuiis declaration, of course, 
placed the piatter in a different light ; but it unfortun$,tely came 
too late to prevent the fight at Panjdeh and the complieatiious which 
followed. 

Xt is satisfactory to know that when the Amir was Ifilbmed of 
tiia settlement wl^ch had been arrived at he sent a most friendly 
reply to the Viceroy of Xndia, and said that he WflUngly accepted 
the Ito agreed upon* ^ / 
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Czar’s Government maintained throughout the 
whole of these wretched negotiations ; for no 
sooner did the Gladstonian Cabinet make any con- 
cession than fresh demands were put forward : and 
so the gaftie continued' England giving way time 
after time at all points along the line, while the 
Eussian outposts were gradually pushed closer and 
closer to the ‘ Key of India.’ 

But the time had at last arrived when a stand 
was to be made against any further concession. 
The Gladstonian Ministry was defeated on the 
Budget, and as soon as Lord Salisbury came into 
power he informed the Eussian Ambassador that 
Her Majesty’s Government found* it impossible 
to depart from the position they had taken up. 
The Eussian Government, he said, had agreed 
in the previou's 4^pril that ‘ the frontier would start 
from a point on*' the Heri-Eud a little to the north 
of Zulfikar,’ and no reservatioji was made as to 
a portion of the pass bmng retained by Eussia. 
Confiding in this engagement, the Amir had been 
informed that the Zulfikar ‘Bass- would be included 
in his dominions ; and such being th^ case. Her 
Majesty’s Government considered that they were 
bound by the declarations thus made, and could 
not assign to the Eus|^n promise any value which 
would detract in any aegree from the right of the 
Afghans to the full possession of the pass which 
had been guaranteed to them. 

This Vais all that was required. Eussia had 
b^en playing ** a game of brag,* and had traded on 
the sfotoribusly pacific character of the previous 
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Ministry in order to get as close as possible to the 
fair valley of Herat. But as soon as the British 
Government took up a strong position, and plainly 
intimated that the limit had been reached beyond 
which Eussia could not be permitted to pass, 
Muscovite diplomacy was checkmated, and the 
extravagant demands of Eussia were modified in 
favour of the Afghans. On September 10 the 
general line which the frontier was to take was 
recorded in a protocol, and it was* agreed that the 
details should be fixed on the spot as expeditiously 
as possible by joint Commissioners appointed by 
the two Powers. The delimitation of the boundary 
was to be commenced at Zulfikar ; and it was also 
agreed that the escorts of^the Commissioners should 
be limited to one hundred men oa e^ch side. 

In accordance with the arrangement thus made. 
Colonel Eidgeway was appointed *British iUommis- 
sioner, with Majou E. L, Durand as his assistant ; 
and on the Eussian side Colonel Kuhlberg was 
appointed Coftunissiouer, with Major Guedeonoif 
and M. Lessar as Assistiant Commissioners. These 
representatives of the two Governments met at 
Zulfikar on November 10, the date fixed in the 
protocol, and two days later the first pillar of the 
Eusso-Afghan boundary w^ erected in their , 
presence and with tke concurrence of the Amir’s 
agent. For the next seven weeks the demarca,tion 
of the frontier progressed rapidly, and by Decem- 
ber 26, 1885, the fine was definitely laid down as 
far as the Muighab river in the vicinity of the 
fortress of Maruchak. By this time, however, the 
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winter had set in; and as further demarcation 
work was for the time impossible, the British 
Commission went into winter quarters at Char- 
shaanba, and the Eussian party retired to Panjdeh. 

One of the most important and difficult prob- 
lems which the Commissioners had to settle during 
the delimitation of this portion of the boundary 
between the Heri-Eud and Murghab rivers was 
the question of irrigation. The lands cultivated 
by the Sariks of Panjdeh were entirely dependent 
for their water-supply on the streams which take 
their rise in the Paropamisus range, and it was 
therefore evident that unless some satisfactory 
settlement could be made there would be constant 
disputes between the Afghan and Eussian settlers 
on the two si4es of the frontier. Colonel Sir West 
Eidgeway, however, appreciated the consequences 
of such a state of things at their proper value, and 
attached the greatest importance to^ an equitable 
partition of the water in order that subsequ^t 
complications might not arise ; and die accordingly 
agreed to the maintenance^, so ‘far as irrigation is 
concerned, of the stoft/s pu> in the valley of the 
Kushk between Chihil Dukhtar and Kara Tappa 
Khurd (i.e for a distance down the stream of about 
^ight miles), and in .the Kiishan, V 
Torshekh and the dam above; !lfeba,t*i-Ea8han {i.e. 
for about miles).' 

; agreed Iha^ sections 
{,the .increase 
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they should retain the use and absolute control of 
all existing canals' without interference; and it was 
further decided that if there should at any time be 
any deficienc5^ of water in the caiials which flow 
from Afghan into Buwian territory, Bussia would 
not be justified in making any claims, no matter 
from what cause such deficiency might arise.^ 
The Bussians also stipulated that they should be 
permitted to construct .a new dam across the 
Murghab in the vicinity of Maruchak,^ in order that 
they might obtain a greater supply of water for the 
Panjdeh district ; and this point was also conceded, 
on the understanding that the dam should not be 
used as a passage, that no military post should be 
constructed on it, and that the Bussians should 
have nothing whatever to do with the lands on the 
Afghan bank of the stream, excepting the actual 
head of the dam. • 

As soon as, the winter was over the* Com- 
missioners once again resiimM their labours, and 
the middle of M^ch found them hard at work in 
fixing the frontier-line .h^een the Murghab and 
the Oxus, Several 8l%ht .^fferences of opinion 
naturally aroU, but;jhesi^;!?e>^,n}l amicably settled^ 
and by May to the north 

of Maunana mid had been marked out 

by piilka as fer eaftjWf^ V Bnajh 
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Nazar, some miles to the north of Andkhui. There, 
however, the work came to a standstill once more, on 
account of a serious difficulty which arose regard- 
ing the precise point at which the frontier-line 
should miet the left ba'hk of the Eiver Oxus. 

In the Agreement of 1873 it was stated that the 
northern frontier of Afghan Turkestan was ‘the 
line of the Oxus from the mouth of the Kokcha 
river to the post of Khcga Sale inclusive, on the 
high road Ironv Bokhara to Balkh ; nothing to be 
claimed by the Afghan Amir on the left bank of the 
Oxus below Khoja Sale ; ’ and from thence the 
line was to be so drawn as to leave to Afghanistan 
the internal districts of Akcha, Sfripul, etc. But 
when the Commissioners reached the Oxus, they 
found that, prpperly Sj^eaking, no post of Khoja 
Sale existed\)n the left bank of the river, although 
they found an old tomb of a Mahomedan saint 
bearing the name of Ziaret Khoja ^ale, while on a 
neighbouring hill therd was also a heap of ruins 
which some of the inhabitants fa\ew by the desig- 
nation of Serai Khoja Sale ^ and the nfatter was 
still further complicated by, the discovery that 
there was no existii^ ferry across the Oxus bearing 
the name of Khoja Sale, although at the time of 
the Agreement of 1873, it was understood that 
such a ferry was actuifdly in use. 

Several iniportant f^cts, howev?5f» were clearly 
established,, the most, jmpoj^nt „being^l) that 
Khoja* Sale was Ike,, pattip s^pked to a di^rict on 
the left'bank of Oxpev whmh, was divided mio 
four snb^WMnbns. called, K^ (including 
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Islam), Karkiti (commonly called Klioja Sale), and 
Akjui (including Dogliai'asi); ‘ (2) that this district 
of Klioja Sale had always formed a portion of the 
province of Akcha, and since the time when Akcha 
was conquered by Dost Mffliommed in 1 SoO-51 the 
district of Khoja Sale had always remained in 
Afghan possession ; (3) that a ferry liad formerly 
existed at Islam in the Dali sub-division of the 
district for the benefit of traffic between Bokhara 
and Maimana, but that it had •gradually been 
superseded by the Kilif ferry — further to the east 
— until, in 1872, it pi-actically ceased to exist; and 
that this passage at Islam, while in existence, was 
known as the ffirry of Khoja Sale, taking its •name 
from the district to which it belonged ; (4) that 
the Afghans and Bokharans, on being informed of 
the Agreement of 1873, had conjbiptiy demarcated 
the frontier in accordance with tlieit* interpretation 
of the Agreement, aqd had fixed the boundary on the 
western limits of KhamiaK, wliich was the extreme 
western suli-diisision of the Khoja Sale district, 
thus (‘learly showing thrft they recognised Afghan 
rights over ^he whole of the district of Khoja Sale. 

Taking his stand, therefore, on these well 
authenticated facts, Colonel Sir West Kidgeway 
c laim ed that the frontier should follow the line 
wliich had been laid down by the Bokharan and 
Afghan officials, so that the whole district of Khoja 
Sale should continue under Afghan control, as it 
had been for the previous thirty-six yeafs. He 
wished merely to preserve the status quo, and as 

1 Theae aiib-divisionfi are named oonseoutivelv from We&t 

B i 
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no place could be found which corresponded exactly 
with ‘ the post of Khoja Sale upon the high road 
between Balkh and l^khara,’ he proposed that 
recourse should be hadjto the spirit and intention 
of the Agreement of 1878, whereby it had been 
clearly intended by the two governments that both 
Bokhara and Afghanistan should retain possession 
of all the territories and lands they then held, and 
by which it had been agreed that Akcha (and 
therefore all it^ sub-districts also) should remain 
under the rule of the Ajnir of Kabul. 

The Eussian Commissioner, however, insisted 
on the q^uestion being settled in accordance with 
the strict wording of the Agreement, without any 
regard to other considerations. He therefore 


endeavoured|to* prove that the official residence of 
the governor o£ the district was *• the of Khoja 
Sale ’ referred Eo in the Agreement; and although 
it was conclusively pyo^ by. the evidence of the 
inhabitants of tHe lc0li^y ^at tihe^ in question 
was not built till long •Agreement had 

been concluded, he stUlfri^W|^ to give way ^ an 


inch, and reacted aU a|t^pteX;fhic^ British 
Oonunissioner made tb'lariiy^jijat a; OQmprQin^. 
Thus, mattem once cti3pito ^.alf^dstili, 
when it at last became eyidei^f |hat i^ ja#s^ 
settienient coidd be, a^w^ aljCn 
■agreed bet^e^.;, ■ the ; 'riyq.: . .. 
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or St.. Petersburg, on the understanding that no 
alteration was to be made, except by mutual con- 
sent, in the portion of the frontier which had been 
already demarcated, and athat everything should 
remain in statu quo in the undefined gap. 

In accordance with this agreement, the British 
Commissioner left Khamiab with his staff and 
personal escort on September 15, 1886, and com- 
menced his march to India through Kabul and 
Jalalabad. Eleven days later, on reaching Heibak, 
he joined hands with the main body of the mission 
and escort, which had passed the summer in the 
mountains ne^ Mazar-i-Sherif, and from thence 
the party moved in three detachments across the 
Hindu Kush by way of the Chahardar Pass, while 
several smaller detached groups .tfiidfr the Survey 
and Intelligence officers were sent to the right and 
left to explore the othet‘ pi&sp^s which lead across 
the great mofintain barrier^^ The passage was 
effected just in time, for ff heaty snow-storm was 
encount^ed betore the, last range was crossed; 
but Cffiariliiar was.reaob^ on October 12 with the 
trifling los8«of it was learnt 

that the Amir w^^1^(!^|;ed a few miles distant 
with a considerablo^fbros for the purpose of pro- 
tecting the (^mmission &ami possible attacks of 
the Kolust^a, w^ had ^been the Ifitterest foes (ff 
thie duHtig; the laist -Afghan war. , ; 

’ the pirogr*^ of the 

iO"Eabidi:'4b^ Bahfii^;;'iipil^^ 
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fanaticisni on the pari of the peojile ; and from t}ie 
date of Sir West Ridgeway’s entry into the Afghan 
capital (on October 15) until he left for India (on 
the 24th) *he utmost consideration was shown to 
every member of the party, and all were treated 
with the most princely hospitality. At the Amir’s 
special request the stay of the Mission was pro- 
longed beyond the date which had been originally 
fixed for its clepartui'e ; an address of welcome and 
friendship w^as presented by his military oflicers, 
who expressed the hope that all former hostilities 
would be forgotten, and that the two nations 
would always be allies in futuije ; decorations 
were conferred by him on all the British oflicers ; 
the members of the Mission — ^including the Sepoys 
and followerv— were allowed to freely visit the 
city and its eq,Virons ; and from first to last they 
were treated with an amount of kindness and 
resjiect which emphasised the’ satisfaction felt by 
all classes of the people at the success which had 
attended the labours of t^e Cpmimssion on behalf 
of Afghanistan. 

As soon as Sir West Ridgeway andved in Eng- 
land, the Russian Government were asked if they 
were prepared to enter upon the discussion of the 
Khoja S^e difiiculty. The British Foreign Office 
in re-opening the question suggested that the 
negotiations should be resumed in London by the 
same {persons who conducted the preliminary 
negotiations terminating in the Protocol of Sep- 
tember 1885; but as M. l>ssar J\ad become 
iieriouBly ill from the efiecf^ of exj^ur^ on the^ 


6 
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Afghan frontier, it was eventually agreed that the 
negotiations should be conducted in St. Petersburg, 
and Sir West i^idgeway was instructed to proceed 
to the Eussian capital so as to be there by 
April 13, 1887, the date fixed for the first meeting 
of the delegates. 

It should here be mentioned that, before the 
Commissioners separated in the previous Septem- 
ber, Colonel Kuhlberg infonned Sir West Kidge- 
way that the boundary in the neighbourhood of 
Andkhui had been irregularly drawn, and he put 
forward a claim to certain wells whicli had been 
allotted to Afghanistan. This contention, however, 
was resisted by Colonel Eidgeway, who poinU'd 
out that the line had bijen demarcated by the 
Chief Commissioners after an exhaustive inquiry, 
and as the settlement had been epn^med by the 
two governments, and the frontier pillars had been 
actually erected, he very naturally refused to re- 
open the question which llad been definitely settled 
some weeks before. Colonel Kuhlberg, however, 
refused, as usual, ter giv^ way, and as he declined 
to sign the^map of the frontier which had been 
fixed as far as the Imam Nazar well, the settlement 
of this dispute was one of the tasks which was laid 
before the delegates in St. Petersburg ; and thus, 
when the negotiations were resumed in the Eussian 
capital ill April 1887, there were two distinct 
points of issue between the British and Eussian 
Govenunehts : — * 

(I) Eegarding a distance of some thirty miles 
of deimrcUUd frontier to the west of Imaiq Nazar. 
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(2) Begarding the undefined gap of thirty-four 
milee between Imam Nazar and the banks of the 
Oxus. 

The negotiations, .however, were speedily 
brought to a satisfactory conclusion, and on 
July 22, 1887, a final Protocol was signed, where- 
by it was agreed that the Amir of Afghanistan 
should retain possession of the whole of the Khoja 
Sale district (including Khamiab), and that the 
frontier betweeh the Kushk and Murghab Kivers 
should be slightly modified, in order that the Sariks 
of Panjdeh might regain possession of certain culti- 
vated lands which they had been deprived of by the 
demarcation which had been previously carried out.^ 

By the signature and, confirmation of this Pro- 
tocol the del^nitation of the north-western frontier 
was at last completed ; and as many imagine that 
the settlement thus arrived at was unfavourable to 
the Amir, it will be well to quote two opinions 
on the matter. 

• The first is that of Sir West fRidgew;ft.y, who 
said : — ‘ I do not think the Amir has any reason 
to be dissatisfied with the result of the demarca- 
tion. He himself pressed for the delimitation of 
the frontier, and he hitnself decided that Panjdeh 

* Wfaw the Protoeol at September 1866 wee oeacladed, it wee 
not known that the Sarike of Fa^jdefa had exitpnded their onl- 
ttvation into the aide ealleyi of the l^nsbk and Sujiahf where 
they had opened eanale end recilihned land, although they etill 
oonhaued 4a reeide in the Faa^deh Valley. They wei* thtw de- 
prived of their lahds in tiie Kna^, Eaib«n« and MuriAiab valleye, 
with the esoeption of eertam J^ote and eanals which Sir Wait 
Bidgeway aKteed. to their retahUnD hawlMm lor oaneetdetu aide, 
where. 
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was not worth fighting for. It seems to be sup- 
posed that we forced the Amir to acquiesce in the 
Bussian annexation of Fanjdeh, but at the inter- 
view between Lord DuJTerin and the Amir at 
Bawul Hndi, the Amir — ^without any pressure by 
the Viceroy— decided to give up the valley. His 
Highness then mentioned those places which he 
considered essential for Afghanistan, viz. — ^Zulfi- 
kar, Gulrau, and Maruchak. Accordingly, if the 
frontier had been demarcated julit north of those 
three places, the Amir would have had no cause 
of complaint. But much more has been done for 
the Amir, and^he has gained land which was never 
before in his possession. Indeed, I calculate that, 
after allowing for the .loss of Panjdeh and the 
lands now given up in the valleys^of the Kushk, 
Kashan, and Muighab, the territories of the Amir 
are increased by 400 square miles. Fartjdeh was 
lost to the Amir ‘before the demarcation began, 
but through the demarcation of the frontier he 
has nojt lost a*penny of revenue, a single subject, 
or an acre of land* which was occupied or culti- 
vated by any Afghan subject.’ 

The second opinion which it is proposed to 
quote is that of the Amir Abdur Bahman Khan 
himself, who expressed his approval of the final, 
settlement ip. the following words : * — 

* In the first place I feel much obliged, and am 

# 

* Sw> l«tt«r from ibe Amu to the Vieen^ of India dated 
AngiMt ie, 1886 , and w»itMa in raidy to e eenunnimNiition from 
l«rd iaiSMrin in wbidllilir Hizbneee vm infimn^ of.fte final 
^tilement of^e nc^-w^l^m^Qndari? of A^btoieteo. 
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inspired with hope on account of the great at- 
tention and far-seeing and royal consideration of 
Her Imperial and Dignified Majesty, the great 
Queen of England and Ei^press of India. Secondly, 
the good and the state-adorning opinion of the , 
representatives of the illustrious government is 
worthy of praise and the cause of happiness and 
thanks, for the knots in the thread of discussion 
with the Eussian Government, which were tied 
with regard to l9ie Afghan frontiers, have been 
untied and opened with the tips of the fingers of 
excellent measures. They (the Queen and the 
representatives) adopted the right policy, which 
is better than the first one. I know for certain 
that the representatives of the illustrious British 
Government hg,ve^ from the first stage of the demar- 
cation (settlement of the boundary) of Afghanistan 
with the .Eussiaii Government until the conclusion 
of the question, viz. : the decision and settlement of 
the claim of that (Eussian) Government to the 
E]|amiab district, reached their destination after 
having traversed many hard and difficult stages of 
discussion on the noble steed of minute* thoughts. 
It is one of the results and consequences of the 
sincere friendship of the two parties that the 
^Eussian Government, notwithstanding its large 
number of troops, its power, and its natural noise 
and despotic, has entm:ed the door of refraining 
and abstainii^ from conqu^t and war with these 
I two auspicious governhieuti|, as it knew that; the 
War would have an unhappy result and woidd 
entail a heavy logs on itsejH!, fliSd it not seen' thej 
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foundation of the friendship of these two united 
kingdoms strong and firm, and the basis of the 
affection and sympathy of the two governments 
solid and stable, it would Jiardly have come down 
♦from the palace of its desires and the mansion of 
its wish to subjugate Afghanistan and occupy India. 
I look upon the kind friendship of the illustrious 
British Government as the cause of the flourish of 
the tree of the Afghan Government, and it is 
undoubtedly so. It is also plain* and clear in the 
gracious sight of Her Sublime Majesty, the great 
Queen, and in that of the representatives of the 
illustrious government, that my person, which 
exhibits sincerity, shuns and keeps away from the 
course and system oj the former Amirs of 
Afghanistan ; and it will, please Qod, remain so 
firm and constant in the engagen^ents of perpetual 
friendship with the said Government, tln^t among 
all the powei^ it will be^ famous and distinguished 
in consequence of this exalted name and exalted 
character. I* agree to, and approve of, the settle- 
ment and decision’of the question of Khamiab with 
the Eussian Government, viz. : — that the represen- 
tatives of the illustrious British Government have 
considered it advisable and good for the time being 
to exchange the piece of land in which the Sarik^ 
fiocks are ,now grazing, with my permission. In 
accordance with what your Excellency wrote, I 
have issued explicit orders to the officii^ of Herat, 
ehjoining them to make over to the ^mks that 
piece of land.’ 
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Bevolt in Aj^han-Tiirkestan-^Persian concessions to England, and 
Bussian jealousy — Secret convention between Bussia andPeieia 
>-Outragd on Younghusband and Pavlson— Bussian activity in 
the Pamirs — Afghans and Chinese boundary— -Aflhir at Soma 
Tash— Biots at Tashkent— Latest Bussian assurances— Fort on 
the Murgbab— Chitral and Banjut— Btunours and dangers. 

Fob two or three years after the conclusion of 
the negotiations ,bkween England and Bussia re- 
garding the north-western boundary of Afghani- 
stan, the chief interest of Central Asian concerns 
was centred in the serious rebellions which broke 
oujt in Afghanistan, and which threatened the very 
stability of Abdur BahmaifV rule. The 0rst signs 
of disaffection appeared among the Ghjlzais, who 
in 1887 broke out into open rebellion. They, how- 
ever, were reduced to order after a protracted 
campaign, and the Amir then had leisure to turn 
his attention to the subjugation of some of the 
independent or semi-independent tribes which 
inhabit the country to the north of the Khyber 
Pass. Bdt before this second canipaign was con- 
cluded, the Amir, who had* established, his heed- 
(jnarters at dalalabad, w|jf redidled to Kabul by^ 
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news of a serious revolt which had occurred in 


Afghan-Turkestan. 

During the Amir’s exile in Turkestan, one of his 
companionsin misfortune was his cousin Ishak Khan ; 
and when Abdur Eahman’was proclaimed Amir of 
*Kabul, this chief had cordially assisted him in his 
efforts to consolidate his kingdom, and as a reward 
for his services was made Governor of Afghan-Tur- 
kestan. There for several years Ishak had loyally 
carried out his duties, but in 1887 ^he Amir began to 
have grave reasons to suspect his fidelity, and there- 
fore summoned him and other suspected chiefs to 
Kabul. This order brought matters to a crisis, for 
Ishak Kh-m not only declined to obey, but induced 
the Mir of Maimana to join him in his defiance of the 
central authority. It was an inopportune moment, 
for the Ghilzais had been suppvessefl, Ayub Khan 
was a prisoner in the hands of *the English, and 
Abdur Bahm,an was therefore able to dfivote the 
whole of his attention tip the suppression of this 


new revolt. Jsha^ .however, determined to make 
a bold’bid for the ^hrofie of Kabul itself, and after 
proclaiming hima^ i^jur he endeavoured to win 
oyer the garrison of Maimana to his cause. But 
the attempt failed The troops which he sent for 
the purpose sdlzed their le||ders and handed them 
oyer tp the Herat authorities ; and tshak, then at ^ 
the heawl o^it small aipiy of some 7,000 men, :B^e 
a i4yance southwards in order tb 

,thb. ;pees .at Hamian. ^ Ih^^he was ' 
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the Pass, and who then, pushing rapidly forward, 
stormed the Kamard Pass, and routed a body of 
rebel cavalry at Ghori. Ishak Klian then fell back 
and concentrated his forces at Ghaznigak, near 
Khulm, where he was Attacked on September 4, 
1888. During the early portion of the day the 
battle was against the Amir, for the left wing of 
his airmy was defeated and driven from the field. 
But, thinking the victory assured, the rebels stopped 
to plunder the ^amp, and while they were so en- 
gaged, Gholam Hyder retrieved the fortune of the 
day by leading a vigorous charge with his right 
wing upon a division commanded by Ishak in 
person. This attack was completely successful, 
and the fire from the breech-loading rifles supplied 
by the Indian Government soon forced the insur- 
gents to fall bkck with severe loss, when Ishak fled 
to Eussian territory, and a few days later his 
beaten ahny surrendered at discretiop. 

After the suppression 6f this rebellion, the Amir 
went in person to Afghan-Turkes^n to restore 
order in that portion of- his, dominions! His 
presence in the neighbourhood of Ma|ar-i-Sherif 
for six months in the spring and summer of 1889 
was supposed by the Eussians to be a menace to 
the peace of their firoptier possessions, and they 
therefore strengthened their outposts on the border, 
and considerable reinforcements, were lent to Tur- 
kestan by the new Central Asiap Eailwayj which 
had beem completed as .fim^as BaJtna^hM^d on the 
iSiTth of the previous l^y.i - Biit ihatters gtadu 

1 jOofing'titQ war i^oAre«rli|ii!lii 6iMK!isa 
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quieted down, and with the exception of an abor- 
tive attempt at rebellion in Badakshan, no further 
disquieting events occurred in the northern pro- 
vinces of the Amir’s dominions. 

In the meanwhile the rivalry between England 
and Russia in Perria again became very keen. 
In the previous autumn (1888), the new British 
Minister at Teheran, Sir Henry Drummond Wolff, 
induced the Shah to open the Karun River to 
British merchant vessels, and to refuse permission 
for the establishment of a Russian Consul at Meshed. 
The Russians were furious at these concessions ; 
they declared that Northern and Southern Persia 
had fallen coiqpletely under British influence, and 
the press even went so far as to allude to the 
episode as a national disaster comparable only to 
Lomakin’s defeat at Denghil The Russian 

Foreign Office, however, made v^orous represen- 
tations on the subject, and as the Shah had long 
been taught Chat Che security of his kingdom and 
dynasty was dependent in a great measure on 
the goodwill of Russia^ he soon receded from the 

of Merv, and whUe the Afehan boundary was still under dispute, the 
railway whi^ had been constructed from Michaelovsk to Kizil 
Arvat during SkobelefiTs campaign against the Tekkes was extended 
through Askabad, DuBhak, Merv and Chaxjui to Samarkand. The 
bridges over the Tejend, Murg^ab, and Oxus Bivers are wooden 
structures, but steps are being takert to substitute iron girder bridges ^ 
over the Tejend and Murghab) as has already been done at the 
t^Q^ing at Kara Kuh Curzon states that much trouble 
has recently been caused by the Oxus having shifted its channel 
more than half a mile to the eastwards, which has necessitated a 
covrespohding extension of tha Oharjui Bridge* Th#w|B8tem ter- 
minus. of the line is at present at Uzun AdS) the Ministry of 
War a short time ago au&orised an ex^sion fiorh MuUa Kari to 
S^raauovod^k which on tho Caspian. 



2sd Russian Movements in tHE Pamirs im- 
position lie had taken up, yielded on the question 
of the Bussian Consulate at Meshed, and issued' a 
decree before the close of the year (1888), by 'which 
the Ehrun Eiver was open to the mercantile marine 
of the whcde world, several vexatious conditions 
being at the same time imposed which detract 
greatly from the value of the concession. 

But the Eussians were not content with this 
partial success. They had too long been accus- 
tomed to have their own way in Ferria, and they 
resented any increase of British influence over any 
portion of the Shah’s dominions ; and, thanks to 
the eflbrts of their envoy. Prince Dolgorouki, a 
secret convention was concluded in# the spring of 
1889, in which the following concessions are said 
to have been made : — 

l. That all 'foreign contracts for the construc- 
tion of railways in Persia should, for five years, be 
communicated to the Eussian . Government before 
their acceptance, and that Etf^ian contractors 
should be given the first refusal for Such work. 

n. That Peu'sia should nOrmit I&ssian vessels 
to freely navigate the Murd-ab, or, lagoon of En- 
zeli, and allow wharves and dep6ts tb fee con- 
structed there. 

m. That Persia should construct a high rpkd 

*from Pir-iTBazaar to Teheran V and also complete 
without delay their portion ,of ;'!|i6iS lea^i^ 
from .Aa^bad to Eushan.^ ^ ty/' ' 
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Prince Dolgorouki is said to have tried very 
hard to induce the Shah to give up Kelat-i-Nadri 
to Eussia, but the ‘ king of kings ’ would not hear 
of such a thing, and the great natural fortress still 
remains in Persian hands, but is in such a neglected 
condition and is so inadequately garrisoned that it 
must fall to Russia as soon as she decides on making 
a fresh move in the direction of Meshed. 

Having obtained a footing close to the Herat 
Valley, and secured very • valuable concessions 
from Persia, the Russian Government then began 
to turn their attention towards the only portion of 
Central Asia where imperfectly defined frontiers 
would enable them to advance closer to the out- 
posts of the Indian Empire. It has already been 
mentioned that, when the Agreement.of 1873 was 
concluded, the north-eastern and north-western 
limits of the Amir’s dominions had been ^defined 
with an amount ofi laxity which rendered future 
complications possible and even inevitable ; and it 
has been showndiow Russia took advantage of this 
state of afiairs to drive 5 wedge into Afghanistan 
in the neighbourhood of Herat. But after she had 
gained as much as she wanted in that direction for 
the time being, and as soon as the frontier from 
the Heri-Rud to the Oxus had been accurately 


and Herat. Tlie^t this time induced the Persians to undertake the 
portion to the south of tiie frontier ; tmt although the work was com- 
menced, it progressed so slowly that the Bussians in thought 
it time to. insist, on Its aady completion. The Persians, on the 
oonj(dU8i(m fff this secret coiuinntiom eoimnenced %ork inr^rar- 

nesit^uifirom reomt appi^ to haveh^ very 
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demarcated, she had to hold her hand so far as the 
north-western borders of Afghanistan were con- 
cerned, and she then commenced a similar move- 
ment farther towards the east, where the frontier 
• . ® 

had been defined with an even greater amount of 
ambiguity, owing to the unfortunate omission of a 
line in Lord Granville’s despalcli of October 17, 
1872. 

Ever since SkobelefTs Alai expedition in 187G, 
when the norlshem portion of the Pamir region 
was annexed to the Czar’s dominions, Eussian 
agents have been actively employed in exploring 
the country at the head waters of the Oxus. The 
task thus commenced has been cfc'ied out in the 
most thorough manner, for while every mountain 
pass and valley has been examined and surveyed 
with the gr^at^sl care, the scattered tribesmen of 
the cojintry hive been given glowing accounts of 
the benefits of Eussian rule and of the power of 
the Great White Czar ; and then, when the Painir 
plateau itself had been completely explored, these 
Muscovite agents pushed’farther afield, and a Cos- 
sack captain named Grombchevsky ^en marched 
across the Hindu Eush and began to intrigue with 
the petty chieftains on the northern borders of 
Kashmir. For four years this officer continued 
' his so-called researches, during which he was 
hospitably entertained on several occaeions by the 
chfcif 0f IJnnza, who had coinpil^ly espous^ the 
Eussian cause ; bbt: it the autthph of 

1891 .jthat ijpiiblic attehtioli ' was atl^cted to the 
moveaiitot® ;of Eussiaft ^i^adhmahla little^ 
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known comer of the world by the receipt of news 
that British officers had been rudely warned off 
the Pamirs by. a Eussian colonel of Cossacks who 
had been sent there with a small expeditionary 
force. 

' Captain Younghusband, who was on special 
duty in the Intelligence Department of the Go- 
vernment of India, had for some time past been 
engaged in exploring the country to the north of 
the Himalayas, and had spent the previous winter 
in Kashgar. There he was joined by an adven- 
turous young subaltern named Davison, and in 
July 1891 these two officers started to return to 
India by way of the Pamirs and Gilgit. They 
followed the most direct route vid the Gez defile, 
and on reaching the Bulun-Kul Lake ,they parted 
company, Davison travelling towiJrds ^he Ali nhnr 
Pamir, while Younghusband continiled his march 
southwards through, Tash-Kurgan and the Tagh- 
dum-Bash Pamir to the deserted village of Bozai- 
Gumbaz in the J^akhan Valley, which he found 
•occupied *by a small pwtyof Eussian soldiers, who 
were joined a few days later by another detach- 
ment of twenty men under the command of Colonel 
Yanoff. 

The first meeting Between the two officers was 
of a friendly nature, and after the Eussian colonel 
and his staff Had had tea and wine in the British 
oner’s tent, they returned ihe hospitality by intit- 
ing.hhn to, dinner/ Bui; these pleasadtt' rejations 
did not ^ and ^(^unghusband waS' s^rHy 
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Turkestan had issued orders for him to be arrested 
and conducted to Margelan, unless he gave a 
written promise to quit the neighbourhood at once 
and not to travel in what the Kussian officer styled 
‘ newly acquired Eussian territory.’ Under the 
circumstances Captain Younghusband was com- 
pelled to yield to superior force, and he accord- 
ingly left Bozai-Gumbaz and returned to the Tagh- 
dum-bash Pamir, where he remained for six weeks 
and was able ‘to learn that the Eussians, after 
their arrival at Boza,i-Gumbaz, had crossed the 
Hindu Kush by the Korabhut Pass, and after 
journeying for some distance through the Yakhun 
Valley district of the Chitral State, then recrossed 
the Hindu Kush by the Baroghil Pass and jour- 
neyed northwards through Afghan territory to the 
Alichur Paifiir. “ 

f 

In the mbanwhile Davison had met in the 

< 

Alichur Pamir a Chinese general who was engaged 
in building a small fort for one of the Chinese 
detachments which had for many years been 
established in that part df the Pamir region ; and 
while there the Eussians arrived frqm their raid 
across the Hindu Kush. Colonel Yanoff thereupon 
claimed the district as Eussjan territory, compelled 
the Chinese to immediately withdraw, and placing 
Lieutenant Davison under arrest, conveyed him 
towards Margelan, but eventually* set him free 
before reaching that place. The young English- 
man then .made his “way towards Kashgaria and 
rejoined Youpghusbaii^” , the Tagh-dum-bash 
Pamir on October 4,(^'wht6n the , two .outraged 
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officers made their way back to Gilgit, arriving 
there in safety eleven days later. 

Now, although the north-eastern frontier of 
Afghanistan was defined in Ahe Agreement of 1873 
in a manner which permitted of considerable 
divergence of opinion as to the true meaning of 
the phraseology therein adppted, it is nevertheless 
perfectly clear that Eussia cannot, by any possible 
interpretation of the clause in question, lay claim 
to any portion of the country which lies to the 
south of the branch of the Oxus which takes its 
rise in Lake Victoria (Sir-i-kul). The deserted 
village of Bozai-Gumbaz is many miles to the 
south of that branch of the Oxus, and the Eussians 
therefore have no shadow pf a claim to that portion 
of the Pamir region, and Colon^'Y^off’s action 
was nothing more nor less than a piece of effrontery 
which surpassed any of the outrageous actions of 
Komaroff and Alikhanoff ; /or it must be remem- 
bered that he not only made a. prisoner of one 
British gfficer ind ordered another off ground 
which was unquestionably within the recognised 
limits of British influence, but he moreover 
marched across the Hindu Kush with a consider- 
able detachment of Cossacks, and then promenaded 
through the valleys on the borders of the Kashmir 
State, passing the whole time through territory 
which was recognised as being far beyond Eussia’s 
sphere of action in Central Asia. 

It thus became perfectly clear that althqi^h 
Eussia had repeatedly agreed not to interfere in 
anj’ way yi%theStateg ro1lies6uth of the limitary 
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line laid down in 1873, no reliance could be placed 
on the promises so given ; and the Indian Govern- 
ment was therefore compelled to take steps to put 
an end to any further tampering with the petty 
chieftains to the south of the Hindu Kush, A small 
force was accordingly sent against the contumacious 
chief of Hunza, who^ was not only notoriously 
friendly towards the Muscovites, but — ^in addition 
to his political misdeeds — ^gained a reputation for 
cold-blooded crime ^ and misgovemment which ren- 
dered his punishment and removal necessary for 
the peace of the border. After a brief but brilliant 
little campaign this undesirable neighbour was 
driven .out of his country; and although further 
operations in these wjjd mountain regions were 
necessitated cft\ account of serious troubles and 
complications in Chitral, the situation has been 
steady improving, and now that a British resident 
has been appointed at Chitral it* is to be hoped 
that not only has the door been slammed in the face 
of Eussia,* but that it will be Kept finply closed 
for the future. * ' 

But while the Indian authorities were thus 
taking measures to guard the Hindu Eush passes 
and to prevent any further Eussian interference 


* yoongfainband relates tlitat titiis eljiief &t{|^, 

^soiled his mother, and threw his two hr6ti{}ent Wer priMi^ees; 
and thfiA a^wmoed ids misdeS^ to hib lUhai^'a of 

Kashmir, df iQod and the depree 

. of^te my imd:|.£eB 4!^ i^-^.itdt^iveands^ed the' 

*■ ^he'.]B^^ fadia dbrihg, 

.'Ihe 
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with the petty States to the south of that range, 
the Muscovites redoubled their efforts to gain 
possession of ^the whole of the Pamir plateau, -and 
also took advantage of the disturbed state of 
Afghanistan to commence intrigues with the people 
of Afghan-Turkestan and with the rebellious 
Hazara subjects of the Amir, Eussian emissaries 
were sent across the border to join and assist the 
Hazaras ; followers of Ishak Klian were let loose 
for the purpose of fomenting trouble and disaffection 
among the border tribes; and a detachment of 
Cossacks under a Eussian captain was even sent 
across the recently demarcated boundary and 
temporarily ocimpied an Afghan town. 

It was in the Pamirs, however, that the Eussians 
displayed the greatest si^s of activity. They saw 
clearly that the time was approaching for settling 
the frontier question, which had for so many years 
been in dispute, anjl they eiddently considered that 
the simplest manner of securing an advantageous 
settlement wa% by resorting to the same tactics 
which Rad been employed with such signal success 
on the Herj-Eud and Murghab in 1884 and 3 886. 
The methods adopted were simple and efficacious, 
and were perfectly familiar to those who had 
studied the history of Eussia’s conquests in Central 
Asia. On June 14, 1892, Colonel Yanoff again set 
out from M&rgelan at the head of a force of some 

3,000 men of aU anhs,* and accompanied by a 

* 

> 'th9 B C BOT T>*ff in the 8t and Moscow joimuls fix 

Uie ntimbera at about doubly 'tbiiktbalkit of troops here mentioned ; 
and ititb^ngb the aotaal etrem^'t^ eolunm oaimot be accurately 
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number of volunteers, naturalists, geologists, and 
others who were intent on scientific research. Tlie 
infantry formed the advance guard of the force, and 
ihe whole of the troops were excellently equipped, 
with the e'xception of the artillery, which is de- 
scribed as mediocre both in quantity and quality. 
During the march across the Alai and Trans-Alai 
ranges the expedition had to encounter some violent 
storms and heavy rain, which made the roads 
almost impassable and drenched the men through 
and through. In one of these storms numbers of 
telegraph posts, newly erected by the troops as they 
advanced, were blown down, and a shell is said to 
have been exploded by lightning* in one of the 
camps. But although the members of the expe- 
dition had to puj; up wifh the greatest hardships, 
they reached *the 'banks of the Murghab by the 
middle of July,* and there YanoflT found that the 
politicar situation had greatly ^changed since his 
former visit. 

The limits of the Afghan and Chinese posses- 
sions in the centre of the i*amir plateau, between 
the Murghab and AVi-Panjah, have pever been 
defined, for the simple reason that neither the 
Afghans nor Chinese ever troubled themselves 
much about this region until they saw that the 
Bussians intended to take advantage of their neglect 
by occupying the territory in the C&ar’s name. 
The country immediately to the not th of the Vic- 
toria Lake (^r-i-kul,);.||’4pi been a sort of debatable 

asorartained, thera is BO ot toast 8,000 men took part in 

tbeoxpeditionV ' 
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land between China and Afghanistan, although 
there appears to be little doubt that the true 
boundary between the two States is a line passing 
close to Lake Sasik Kul in the Alichur Pamir. 
A Chinese outpost had long been established at 
Burzila Jai, in the neighbourhood of that lake, and 
when Yanoff visited the Pamirs in 1891 he found 
the Chinese in occupation. But after Yanoff ex- 
pelled the Cliinese, the Afghans appear to have 
stepped in, and when the Eussian officer in 1892 
revisited tlie scene of his previous filibustering 
expedition, he found that the Afghans had esta- 
blished a post as far eastwards as Ak Tash, in the 
neighbourhoo{> of the Neza Tash Pass, and had also 
placed a stray picquet at Soma Tash, a little to the 
west of what appears fo be tl^^ true boundary 
between the Afghan and Chinesh pdssessions. He 
accordingly at once made up his mind to expel the 
Afghans from the .whole region between the Mur- 
ghab and Ab-i-Panjah ; *and, starting off from his 
camp on the Murghab with a large force, he reached 
Soma Tash at daybreak on the morning of July 25. 

It appears that the Afghans were, at the time, 
asleep in their camp, and before they had any idea 
of the near approach of a hostile force, the Afghan 
commandant’s tent was surrounded by some eighty 
Cossacks, the remainder of the Russian detachment ' 
being concealed from view a short distance away. 
Shams-ud-Din Khan, the commander of the Afghan 
post, then advanced and. iiiqfiU:ed what th5 Bu^ians 
were doing on Afghan after a short con- 

versa^fS!^ was infbrm^wlt his m^^..must- lay 
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dowB their arms. This demand was haughtily- 
rejected by the Afghan, who declared that he held 
the post for his master, the Amir, and would obey 
the orders of no one else, Yanoff then ordered 
liim away dnd appears to have used violence to- 
wards him, whereupon he drew his pistol and fired, 
the ball piercing the Eussian officer’s belt and 
woimding a Cossack who was behind him. A 
scuffle ensued, in which Shams-ud-Din and six 
other Afghans were at once killed, while the re- 
mainder of the party fled behind their tents, and 
continued to fire on the Bussians from behind the 
cover thus obtained. The fight, however, was soon 
over, and in the end nine more Afghans were killed, 
two wounded, and one drowned in the Alichur 
Eiver, while six men were 'taken prisoners, and the 
messengers wha had been despatched on horseback 
with a letter to the Governor of Badakshan were 
pursued and detained in the Eussian camp for two 
or three days, fci this affair tlie Eussian losses 
were very trifling ; only three men being wounded, 
one of whom was the Cossi^k vdio was struck by 
the first shot which was fired. ^ 

While Yanoff* was thus disposing of the prin- 
cipal Afghan outpost at Soma Tash, another 
Eussian detachment marched ;e^tward8 towards 
the Tagh-dum-Bash Pamir for tie purpose of eX' 
peUing the small Afghan deia^hnmpt'^iich had 
established itself at ^^Tash^ oh^^ 
the upp^.Walm:‘s;of;'iio;|f^ strej^ijii-T-thete 

..hap,ed the 'Aik-S|^i^\ Eussian, 

fU'ptecisejy 'tht^:'saihe'jwa3r'’ass ■ 
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Yanoff had done at Soma Tash a few days before. 
The Afghans were told to lay down tlieir arms 
and evacuate the district, and on their refusing to 
obey they were promptly attacked, and those who 
escaped from the Eussian bullets were forced to 
disperse. Yanoff shortly afterwards moved south- 
wards from Soma Tash, and occupied the Afghan 
village of Langar Kisht, within five miles of Kila 
Panjah — the capital of Waklian — and he also 
placed an outpost at Bozai-Gumbaz for the purpose 
of watching the chief passes from Gilgit. 

But while the Eussians were thus establishing 
themselves throughout the whole of the Pamir 
region, and ^ere appropriating tracts of country 
which had long been held by the Afghans or 
Chinese, serious events occurred ip the Turkestan 
district which put an end to an^ farther aggressive 
operations, and necessitated the* withdrawal of the 
greater part of. the troops which had been sent 
under Yanoff to the head waters of the Oxus. 
During the cholera epidemic at Tashkent in 1892, 
a serious insurrectioil broke out, and threatened to 
assume alarming proportions. 

At tbis time the greater part of the troops 
belonging to the district were either with Yanoff 
in the Pamirs, or were concentrated close to the 
Irontieys with a view to possible complications 
with the *Afghans and Chinese ; and as it was abso- 
lutely neces^^ to strengthen the garrisphs in the 
neighbourhood of the dissected to^iis,; orders 
were sent to Yanoff to retnrh to Ferghana. The 
: gl^ter oortionof the esbiieditiormiw force wc^ 
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doubt have had to be withdrawn before the winter 
set in, but the disturbances in Eussian territory 
hastened their departure, and by the end of Sep- 
tember 1892 the force returned to Margelan, a 
detachment of 165 men under a captain being 
left in a small fort on the Murghab to emphasise 
Eussia’s claim to the surrounding country. 

These serious demonstrations in the Pamir 
region caused the British Foreign Office to enter 
into negotiations for the purpose of having the 
Eusso- Afghan frontiers in' that part of the world 
accurately defined ; but as the negotiations have 
dragged on for many months without any basis 
having been laid down for a Joint Commission for 
the demarcation of the boundary, it appears only 
too probable th^t the Eussians are repeating the 
tactics which tliej so successfully pursued in 
1884-87 ; and it "is very likely that in the near 
future awkward complications wiE arise on account 
of their aggressive designs on the country to the 
north of the Chitral State. In' the meanwhile the 

t. 

Turkestan authorities are taking stfeps to strengthen 
their position by the construction of a new road to 
the Murghab Fort, and by the establishment of 
another post in the Alai Plateau ; and from time to 
time sinister rumours obtain circulation as to the 
movement of Eussian troops in the Pamirs. 

For the present, however, tlje general feeling of 
lineasiness as to what Erjssia’s.next move will be 
has been somewhat alla.yed by statements made by 
Sir E. Grey in the'piouse of Commons On May 2 
and July 18, 1893, to the eflect that Hier Miajesty’s 
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Government ‘ have received a solemn promise from 
Russia in the most explicit terms that during the 
present yeq,r, and while negotiations are pending, 
no expedition whatever would he sent to the 
Pamirs.’ It is sincerelj^ to be hoped that this pro- 
mise will be kept ; but from previous examples of 
the value of Russian pledges, one is forced to con- 
fess that it would not be a cause for much astonish- 
ment if Russian troops were once more pushed for- 
ward into the debatable territory, in spite of the 
assurances so given. Excuses for such movements 
could readily be found, and the diplomatists on the 
Neva would find no difficulty in once again repeat- 
ting the cry»that they had been compelled to ad- 
vance much against their wishes, and in spite of 
their intense desire fo do nothing which might 
irritate or alarm their friends Ihe ilnglish. 

Nor is this Pamir question iSie only one which 
might lead ^o grave complications between England 
and Russia ; for, although the north-western fron- 
tier of Afghanistan has only recently been defined, 
vexed questions have»already arisen regarding the 
use by the Afghans and Russians respectively of 
the water of the various streams wluch flow from 
Afghan territory into the Czar’s dominions. At 
the time of the Afghan Boundary Commission this 
irrigation question was carefully considered, and a 
settlement was then arrived at which was accepted 
by both parties ; but, since then, complaints have 
been frequently made by the Russians that the 
Afghans had unduly tapped the streams, and that 
consequently an insufficient supply ^ water reached 
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the Turkoman settlements upon the northern side 
of the border. These complaints have recently- 
assumed so serious an aspect, that the Viceroy of 
India sent Colonel Yate to inquire into the matter, 
in communication -with ah officer -vrho has been 
similarly appointed by the Russian Government ; 
but no information has yet been received as to the 
manAer in -which the dispute has been settled. 

From this it will be seen that the Russians 
succeed in keeping, tip a perpetual state of tension 
all along the Afghan border. They always have 
two or three petty disputes ready at hand, which 
they can turn into serious questions whenever they 
particularly desire to annoy or disquiet the Indian 
authorities. They, moreover, have unlimited scope 
for intrigues with the petty chiefs and tribes on 
the frontier ; aifci, although they have repeatedly 
promised to abstain from interference in Afghan, 
affairs, arid have declared that they -will not 
communicate -with the Amir of Rabul, they would 
find it difficuR to deny that secret ^agents have 
recently been sent to the capital pf Afghanistan. 

Thus, as eiich year passes away, the dangers 
on the north-western frontiers of Ridia ^adually 
increase ; and it is time that the people of F^land, 
should awake to the fact that thqrhave a precious 
inheritance left to their keeping, yfiimh is in danger 
of passing out of their po8sesfi;ion :i,un§eBs they 
hnanimoU8][y, ah^yith hO, upcybain vqic^ declare 
Russia has Cached tlfie hf in 

':^ntral'Asia,,iy.ds,|nuy^ be io^yd^;i^y‘b^tve. her. 
Pl^agementf^ ’espWia% her.^p^^ 
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will not interfere in any way with the countries to 
the south of the limitary line fixed by the Agree- 
ment of 1873. If peace is to be maintained, and 
if the Czar’s Government do not desire to kindle a 
disastrous and deplorable war, which would echo 
and re-echo for years throughout the wild coun- 
tries of Central Asia, and would leave traces which 
could i^ot be wiped out by centuries of subsequent 
peace — if the Czar honestly desires peace, these 
promises must be kept. England never will, nor 
win she ever have any desire to, advance across the 
line of demarcation agreed upon in 1873, nor will 
she, unless forced by the greatest political necessity, 
ever advance into any portion of Afghanistan. 

Let this be clearly understood ; but let it also 
be known that the Brftish people^ have made up 
their minds that the complete independence of 
Afghanistan from any form of RiJssian interference 
is essentiallji necessary for the peace ancl safety of 
their Eastern Empire, and that they wUl, if neces- 
sary, take up#arms to prevent the slightest violation 
of the Amir’s dominions. England has np inten- 
tion of interfering with, or advancing into, the 
countries* beyond the Oxus, and will use her 
influence to induce the Amir to abstain from 
aggression; btit she claims — and her claim has 
been recognised by Eussia — ^that she has the right 
to preserve order and -peace in Afghanist^. If 
the Amir, carried away by a sense of Jhis own 
importance, Cr cheiirfuhg the hoj^e of t^Veign as- 
stetance^ displays any hostility tow^s tiie Indian 
(J^i^ituhent, or commits acts which are jncon- 
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sistent with, his position as the ruler of a protected 
State, England has every right to interfere, and if 
necessary to replace him by a chief who would 
prove more tractable ; and there is no more reason 
why such Action should '^alarm or irritate !^ussia, 
than that the English should take offence if the 
Czar’s Government should see fit to depose a 
Bokharan Amir who proved himself to be notori- 
ously hostile to Russian interests. 

If the Czar’sv Government honestly abide by 
their agreements, and refrain from petty intrigues 
and filibustering expeditions beyond their frontiers, 
then there will be peace ; but if they wantonly 
violate their promises, and interfere with the 
States to the south of the hraitary line agreed upon 
in 1873, then w;ar musf ensue — a war not of 
England’s seeking," but one forced upon her in 
defence of the gtorious Empire she has built up, 
and in which she will be able to prpve that she 
has not yet lost her vigour, and is able to defend 
her interests as weU as she did in th^. early days of 
the present century. 
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In the preceding pages an attempt has been made 
to place before the reader a brief description of 
the manner in which Ilussia has gradually pushed 
forward through the wild countries in the Heart of 
Asia until she has at last established herself within 
striking distance of the outposts of the Indian 
Empire; and it may now be well to consider to 
what extent British interests in Asia are endan- 
gered by this Muscovite advance, qpd to note how 
those interests can be safeguarded'in Ae future. 

Thirty years ago, when it first Became known 
in England thaUthe ^zar’s troops were engaged in 
serious military operations ’against the Khanates of 
Khokand and Bokhara, there were many people 
who professed to believe that Eussia was forced to 
advance in .^sia in "spite of herself, and who loudly 
proclaimed that such advances were to be looked 
upon as a matter for cor^atulation, as ‘ the bless- 
ings of civilisation’ would thereby be showered 
down upon the barbarous inhabitants of those 
little known regions. These persons scoffed at the 
fears and warnings of experts; those who held 
contrary opinions were set down as ‘ yisionhries ; ’ 
soldiers who had devoted their lives to the miain- 
ten^oe pf supremacy in the East, and who 
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advocated the adoption of precautionary measures 
for the defence of India, were credited with 
personal and ambitious motives; and the policy 
of ‘ masterly inactivity ’ was in full swing. 

The dontrol of Indian affairs was at that time 
entrusted to a statesman who had rendered con- 
spicuous service to his country during the dark 
days of the Indian Mutiny, and whose position 
among Anjlo-Indian administrators was of such 
an exceptional .nature that his opinions regarding 
Central Asian affairs generally passed unchal- 
lenged. When this popular Viceroy stated that 
he was ‘ not at all certain that Bussia might not 
prove a safer ally, a better neighbour to India, 
than the Mahommedan races of Central Asia,’^ 
and steadfastly set his fhce against any interference 
with the Statetf on the north-western frontier of 
India, the disciples of the ‘do-nothing’ school 
becaine confirmed in their beliefs, and few of them 
paused to inquire whether it was indeed true that 
the extension of Eussian power to the borders of 
India would add to the peace and prosperity of 
the native population of that 6ountry, or whether 
the near approach of a great Eiuopean Power 
would not, on the contrary, give rise to a state of 
unrest and sense of insecurity which would ne- 
cessarily tend to check the development of the 
country and cause great embarrassment to the 
Government of that great dependency. 

These would-be philanthropists, while welcom- 

‘ Bee ' Pepen celatitig to Central Aaie end Quetta,’ publiahed by 
order of the Hpaae of CkH^ona, Febmary. 1878, p. 41, 
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ing the possible extension of civilisation among 
the scattered inhabitants of Central Asia, failed to 
realise that although the few in Turkestan might 
receive some benefit, there was also a grave possi- 
bility that the multitudes in India might lose all 
they had already gained, and that the Empire 
which for more than a hundred years had enjoyed 
the blessings of the ‘pax Britannica’ might become 
a field for wide-spread intrigues and the theatre 
of a desolating war which would destroy much of 
the good which had been brought about by years 
of careful administration. 

These followers of ‘ masterly inactivity,’ while 
asserting that the Eussians had been compelled to 
advance against their will, never seriously con- 
sidered whether there was 'hnypar^ount necessity 
which obliged the Muscovites in iSie first instance 
to cross the hundreds of miles of tiarren steppes 
which separated them from Khiva and KKokand, 
or whether it was true that the Eussians were 
unwillingly forced to seize the Khokandian forts 
of Ak-Mechet, Aulift-ata,* Hazret-i-Turkestan,^ and 
Chimkent.^ ^ They 'failed to grasp the important 
fact that although these barren deserts afforded 
the Eussians an excellent barrier against .serious 
attacks from the powerful Central- Asian Khanates, 
and prevented that contact with barbarous States 


^ While considering this pointy it mil also be well to inquire 
whether Bussift seised Ashurada and Erasnovodsk Sxim 

civilising and commercial motiveSrOr wHether she ^id i&t r^er 
do BO with a view to further aggression, and with the fhll ih^ntion 
of ex^tending her ampins at the expense of Ber^a and the Wious 
petty tribefs and States between the (3iwtpieaSea;ltind Indis^ 
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which inevitably leads to continued conflicts and 
extension of territory, the Russians nevertheless de- 
liberately decided to cast aside that natural defence, 
and after moving across the Kirghiz Steppes, pro- 
voked collisions with the independent races to the 
south, who — bitterly resenting the seizure of their 
strong places — naturally resisted until they had 
been completely crushed by the superior power of 
the intruder. 

It is possible that these simple-minded de- 
fenders of the Russian advance would have been 
very much surprised if they had been told that 
they were unwittingly acting the part of Russian 
agents, and were merely repeating excuses which 
originated, not in their own minds, but in that of 
Prince GortchakofT. If 'they, however, will care- 
fully study tlse clbver circular despatch issued by 
Prince Gortchjfkoflf on November 21, 1864, they 
will there find all the arguments which they have 
so frequently forced on the attention of the English 
people, and they wiU thus see tthat they have 
merely been acting as the mouth-pieces of the 
Russian Foreign OlEce, which has always found 
many credulous Englishmen ready to champion the 
cause of Russia. 

These excuses for the Russian movements in 
Central Asia, however, fulfilled their purpose for 
many years, by lulling the suspicSons of the 
English and by thus enabling Russia to move 
forward* step by step towarjls the goal of her 
ambitions. But whi^,^ these pjretexts had done 
their duty, and it W^,<CouLnd Ibiil they would no 
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longer obtain credence, a fresh theory was started 
— again in Eussia — and was speedily seized upon 
by that secticm, of the British public which knows 
but little about Eastern affairs, cares less, and is 
ready to accept any plausible excuse for ‘ putting 
off the evil day.’ This last explanation of Kussia’s 
advance is to the effect that Eussia does not want 
India, but merely wishes to get as close to the 
borders of that country as possible, in order that 
she might paralyse the action of Great Britain in 
the event of complications in Eastern Europe. In 
other words, Eussia wants a free and uncontrolled 
passage into the Mediterranean, and will make a 
demonstration against India if England attempts 
to interfere; but if she be permitted to hold 
Constantinople and the Dardanelles — |ind she won’t 
be content w^th one without the other — she will 
then cry ‘ Quits,’ and trouble IndiaVio more. 

Now this is at, first sight a very plausible 
theory ; but we take leave*to doubt the accuracy of 
this view of Eussian policy, and hope to be able to 
show that the surrender bf the Straits would be of 
no avail in.bringing about permanent peace be- 
tween England and Eussia, but, on the contrary, 
would enable the latter Power to prosecute her 
designs against India with a far greater prospect 
of ultimate success. 

It must l)e borne in mind that Eussian trading 
vessds can at the present moment freely pass 
between the Mediterranean and Black Sea ports, 
and that so long ai'Eussia abstains from War this 
state of affairs continue, and Eussian commerce 
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can go on developing without let or hindrance. 
But this is not sufficient for the Eussians. They 
desire to be independent of the goodwill of the 
Porte, and object to be hampered by irksome re- 
strictions 'with regard to their war vessels ; and 
they wish to gain complete command over the 
Straits so as to be able to close them against 
possible enemies, and in order that their Black Sea 
fleet may be available for use in the Mediterranean. 
In other words,* Eussia wishes to turn the Black 
Sea into a Eussian lake which would form a secure 
base for further operations in the Mediterranean ; 
and if she were to achieve this object, what would 
then be her position with respect to India ? Simply 
this: She would be established in a well-nigh 
impregnable^position on the flank of the shortest 
route from England to the East, and would seri- 
ously menace British supremacy in the Mediterra- 
nean ; she would have made a great stride towards 
obtaining a footing on'' the trade route by which 
the commerce of the East has always found its 
wiiy, to European markets ; and she would have 
rendered it almost impossible for England (in the 
event of war) to attack her in her moist vulnerable 
points, viz. in the Caucasus and on the Black Sea 
coasts. 

Such,' then, Would be the , situation if the Straits 
were stirrendered to Eussia in' return* for her pro- 
mise to hjbatam from further threatening advances 
towardIMr Indian w;hat ^arantee 

is 'there ;,1^t he; keptf 

■In'i.'the pracedifli'ii^^l§'j^'';haa .shown* how 
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Russian pledges have been broken one after an- 
other for the past thirty years, and there is surely 
no one so credulous as to believe, in spite of these 
examples, that Russia would abstain from making 
a final attempt to se'cure the prize she h'as so long 
and so perseveringly sought after, even if she were 
to make a hundred promises to that effect. 

And even if we allow that the Russian nation 
would honestly desire to abide by the terms of 
such a covenant, it must be remembered that the 
very extent and continuous expansion of the Rus- 
sian Empire is a factor which cannot be ignored. 
From the shores of the Caspian Sea to far distant 
Corea there are»scores of points at which Russian 
interests clash with those of Great Britain, to say 
nothing of the serious jealousies and complications 
which would inevitably arise if the Russians gained 
a footing in the Mediterranean, anil were thus in a 
pasition to effectively interfere in the affairs of 
Syria, Egypt, and Northern Africa. With so many 
loopholes for quarrelling we surely could not be 
certain'that we should not, at some future period, 
find ourselves drawn into a war with Russia in 
defence of ‘vital interests; and then what would 
become of the promise ? Could we expect Russia 
still to adhere to her covenant, and refrain from 
making an attack on India, which is the only point 
where ^e ‘could seriously injure us ? No, cer- 
tainly not; and it wpuld .be well, therefore, if we 
once and for all secognise the fact that w© cannot 
purphaiie permanent pe,app;«j|9f India by any such 
surrendei 
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In Eussian eyes India and Constantinople are 
intimately connected with each other. They want 
possession of both ; and while they hope, by threat- 
ening India, to shake the resolution of English- 
men, and thus pave the way for the occupation of 
the shores of the Bosphorus and Dardanelles, they 
also are keenly alive to the fact that once they be- 
come masters of those Straits, their subsequent 
efforts for the establishment of an empire in 
Southern Asia wpuld be greatly simplified. In one 
version of the so-called WiU of Peter the Great ^ 
there are the following words : ‘ Approach as near 
as possible to Constantinople and India. He who 
establishes himsell in those two places will be the 
true sovereign of the world ; ’ and we hold to the 
belief that whether these words were written by 
the great CzSr or had their origin in the fertile 
brain of Kapoleron Bonaparte, they form the key- 
note of Sussian policy in the East at the present 
moment. " 

Believing then, as we do, that ^he time is not 
far distant when the Eussians wiU make •» ‘further 
move ' towards the Indus, either for the j)urpo8e of 
contesting our supremacy in the East, or iu order 
that they might approach as close as posfeible to 
our frontiers before they make their final spring ; 
being confronted, as we undoubtedly are, by the 
possibility — nay, the probability— of Such a dan- 
gerous development of the Central Asian question, 
tre maintain that it is high time ^at the people of 

' ' 't, , ’ . ; V 

> S«e ‘ M^nwires da Cl»vaK«' d'Ean,*^ ']^ Frddhio Ctsillardet. 
Seoxitme Edition. ' 
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England sliould decide whether they can permit 
the Cossacks to come any closer to, the Indian fron- 
tiers without endangering the safety of that great 
dependency, or whether they should not rather 
make up their minds to resist any further encroach- 
ments on the part of Eussia by every possible 
means in their power. They must ask themselves 
whether they are resolved if needs be to enter into 
a bitter struggle with Eussia in defence of the 
glorious empire which their fortjfathers have built 
up, or if they will decline such a contest, and by so 
doing confess before the world that they are un- 
worthy of the great trust which has been committed 
to their care. ® 

The Eussian frontiers at present march side by 
side with those of Afghanistan from^he Ileri-Eud on 
the west tp Chinese Turkestaif oif the east ; and 
what guarantee have we got that* this frontier line 
will be respected .by the Power which has so sys- 
tematically attacked and subdued all the petty 
States and tribes to the north of the Amir’s do- 
minions ? It is true that we have Eussia’s promise 
that she ^11 respect the integrity of Afghanistan, 
and wiU abstain from all interference in the affairs 
of that State ; but how can we place any reliance 
on such promises when we have before us so many 
instances of pledges which have been violated by 
Eussia whenever it suited her purpose to make a 
fresh move towards India? The Czar’s Glovem- 
ment declared in 1864 that they had reached a limit 
beyon^ which,, they would not advance ; and did 
they keep within that limit ? They promised to 
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restore Samarkand to the Amir of Bokhara, Did 
they do so ? They declared that they had no in- 
tention of occupying Khiva or Merv, Was not a 
large slice of Khivan territory wrested from the 
helpless Khan, and is not a Eussian garrison now 
located in the oasis on the Murghab? And did 
not the Bussians also despatch an ambassador with 
a considerable escort to the Court of Shere Ali in 
spite of their repeated promise not to interfere in 
Afghan affairs or even to send agents to the Amir’s 
capital? These are a few examples out of the 
many which could be quoted, if necessary, to show 
that Eussian promises are absolutely worthless as 
a guarantee against further aggre6teion on their 
part. 

And, on tl^e other hand, we know that the 
Eussians have, for many years past, questioned the 
Afghan Amir’s Sovereign rights over Afghan- 
Turkestan, and have hinted that the. true frontier 
between the British and Eussian spheres of action 
in Asia should be defined by the* Hindu Kush 
range. » This contention, vliich' was at first put 
forward in a halting manner, has recently assumed 
more definite shape ; and while Eussian’ writers at 
the present time take no pains to conceal the fact 
^4bat Eussia means, if possible, to extend her 
'authority throughout the oOuntiy lyii^ between 
the Hin4u Kush and Biver Oxus, they even go so 
f^.as to dispute England’s eXclpslve right to con- 
trol Afghan policy, an4: xefer; to^ Jlussm occupa- 
tion of Herat as 1 ^ event place 

in due course, We thus see , diplo- 
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matists on the Neva are nominally bound by their 
promises to England, but in reality are merely 
waiting for a convenient opportunity for the next 
move, public opinion in Eussia is gradually being 
accustomed to ihe idea that Afghan-Turkestan 
and Herat must inevitably become Eussian posses- 
sions, and that England wiU be powerless to pre- 
vent it, but will have to bow before accomplished 
facts. 

Have Englishmen, then, mide up their minds 
as to what should be done in the event of Eussia 
making such a move, either on Herat or against 
Afghan-Turkestan, or — as is more probable — on 
both provinces simnltaneously ? Have they formed 
any opinion as to the best means of counteracting 
the great blow which would thus l|je struck against 
our vital, interests in the Blast? The time for 
forming some decision regarding this matter can- 
not be much longer delayed ; and if the safety and 
welfare of the Indian fcnpire is not to be subordi- 
nated and sacrificed to party interests at home, 
it is not only necei^ary that a definite* line of 
policy slyjuld be adopted with regard to Central 
Asian afiairs, but it is also imperative that the 
line of conduct so determined should be stead- 
fastly adhered to, and should not be dependent 
on th,e passing fancies of each successive adminis- 
tration. 

Now, in Older to more fully understand the 
situation;, let ua, for a moment, consider what 
wmd4 ^ ^ permit the 

Eussians W ilrol* acr^^ the northern firontiers of 
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Afghanistan and establish themselves in Herat or 
Afghan-Tnrkestan. 

In the first place, it must be remembered that 
by such an ^invasion of the Amir’s dominions, 
Eussia would not only have conclusively demon- 
strated — ^if such further proof be necessary — that 
her pledges are of no avail in restraining her 
onward march towards India ; but if England 
were then to Lake no steps to expel the intruders, 
her inaction would* be attribul ed to fear. Among 
the native populations 'of India and Afghanistan 
this fact alone would produce a condition of alarm 
and mistrust which vfould seriously accentuate the 
difficulties of our position ; in. every bazaar and 
hamlet in the East it would be whispered that the 
days of the gr^at ^British ^ Eaj ’ were numbered ; 
and malcontenCS, and many waverers ,also, who 
might otherwise have thrown in their lot with us, 
would prepare to declare themselves in favour of 
our rivals. 

And while our position in India would be sorely 
. shaken by the adoption of sifch half-hearted policy, 
would our position with regard to Afghanistan be 
any better? We should have to either occupy 
the eastern and south-eastern portions of that 
country, or else try to erect a ‘ buffer State ’ out of 
the remnants which Eussia had left. And what 

Q 

prospect would there be of raising up a new and 
stable Afghan kingdom out of the wreck of the old 
one? Tlie British Government has repeatedly 
stated that they would permit no foreign inter- 
ference in Afghan affairs, and have declared that 
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they would resist all encroachments on the Amir’s 
dominions. This has been the avowed policy of 
Great Britain ever since the days of Dost Mahom- 
med ; and although our policy towar^is the rulers 
of the kingdom of Kabul has been subject to many 
variations, and has passed through all the changes 
from studied indifference to unprofitable interfe- 
rence, stiU it has invariably been affirmed that 
Afghanistan must be kept free from Eussian in- 
fluence. Were we, therefore, *to countenance a 
Muscovite occupation of any portion of the Amir’s 
dominions, we should not only appear before the 
Afghan people as a nation which abandoned a 
time-honoured policy rather than run the risk of a 
collision with Eussia, but we should also stand 
condemned for having tetrayed'an^l deserted them 
in their hqjir of need. * 

With the Afghans in such a framg of mind 
would there^ be any reasonable prospect of our 
being able to erect an efficient barrier out of the 
remnants of the kingdom of Kabul ? And even 
if sucli a ‘buffer State* could be maintained for a 
few yearg, would it be ‘ the strong and friendly 
Power on our north-western frontiers,’ which so 
many statesmen have declared it to be our true 
policy to establish ? Having by our actions con- , 
fessed our inability to uphold the integrity of the 
Amir’s dominions, how could we possibly expect 
to succeed in the construction of a more lasting 
and more reliable obstacle to Eussia’s advance out 
of the fragments of Afghanistan which the White 
Czar might be pleased to leave to us ? It would 
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be a fruitless — ^nay, an impossible — task. With a 
disquieted population in India, and with a turbulent 
and resentful people on our borders, no Govern- 
ment in India could possibly hope to construct a 
new, lasting, and friendly Afghan kingdom out of 
the wreck of the old one. 

And even if the existence of such a ‘bujflTer 
State’ were found to be possible, we could not 
expect to exercise the same degree of control over 
its external relations as we now exert over the 
foreign policy of the Amir Abdur Eahraan. The 
country now known by the name of Afghanistan 
would have disappeared from off the map of Asia^ 
and a new State would have cope into being, with 
regard to which the Russians would no longer be 
fettered by any promises of non-intervention. The 
new order of things* would be followed Ijy a corre- 
sponding change ‘in Russia’s policy. She would 
no longer Ije hampered by any ii^ksome pledges of 
non-interference in the aflfairs of our trumpery 
‘ buffer State,’ and would be careful t» abstain from 
entering into any inconvenient contracts ; and’ thus, 
instead of a united Afghanistan undey British 
control, we should have a puny principality on 
our borders, not solely under the influence of the 
Indian Government, but under the dual control of 
England and Russia. It is surely unnecessary to 
comment on the conditions of disorder* and per- 
petual unrest which would be ibherent in such an 
. prtangem^nt:- ' . ' :■ 

< And would our position be .^ptoved if we 
.w!^e to take ptos^sion of the proyMo^ Kabul 
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and Kandaliar, and thus join with Russia in a 
partition of Afghanistan? By the adoption of 
such a line, of action we should no doubt make it 
clear to the people of India that we had at last 
determined to place a limit to Russia’s advance, 
and were resolved to beat back the tide of invasion 
before it reached the plains of the Punjaub. They 
would thus gain confidence, and in proportion as 
their belief in our power increased so would the 
danger of troubles in our rear diminish ; and such 
a step would therefore tend to minimise the dif- 
ficulties of the Indian Governfnent so far as the 
internal administration of the country is concerned. 
And, as compered ydth the establishment of a new 
‘buffer State’ in Eastern and South-Eastern Afghani- 
stan, a British occupation of !^bul and Kandahar 
would possess the one other adtantage that, instead 
of having a weak and unstable dative State on our 
borders, exposed, to the machinations of Muscovite 
agents who have invatiably proved themselves to 
be adepts in .the concoction of cunningly devised 
politfcal plots, we should, by our presen<;e in the 
country, be in a position to observe, and in a 
measure to counteract, any Russian attempts to 
intrigue with the local chiefs and tribesmen. 

But although our position in India might be 
somewhat improved by such a forward move,* 
would we'not raise up for ourselves fresh trials and 
burdens in Afghanistan? Reference has already 
been made to the dangerous effect wHich would 
be produced in the nunds of the Afghan people 
if we were to cosintenance a Russian occupation 
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of any portion of the Amir’s dominions, in spite 
of our repeated declarations that we should per- 
mit no foreign interference in the affairs of that 
State, But great as would be their resentment if 
we failed to adhere to our avowed policy, and 
deserted them in their time of trouble, it would be 
increased a hundredfold if we were to join with 
Kussia in the dismemberment of their country. We 
should be considered to be nothing better than a 
nation of tricksters, Vhose' promises were worthless, 
and who were ready and willing to sacrifice our 
allies and our good name for the sake of territorial 
aggrandisement. Our first and second Afghan wars 
would be brought forward as eyiderfce against us. 
It would be said that we had merely entered upon 
those campaigns^fon the purpose of gaining posses- 
sion of the coufitry, and that having been twice 
foiled by the stulSborn resistance of the Afghan 
people, we had at last decided to join* hands with 
the nation we had so frequently denounced in 
order to achieve our object. Such,* and similar 
ideas — fostered, as they probhbly Would be, by the 
secret teachings of Eussian emissaries — wpuld take 
deep root in the minds of the people,' and we 
should soon begin to experience all the difficulties 
of our situation. It must be remembered that we 
stiould have to deal with the more turbulent and 
fanatical portion of the population of Afghanistan, 
and while the Eussians were settling down with 
their new fierati subjects and with tjie Usbegs of 
Afghan*Turk6stan, we should find it* S. far more 
arduous task to govern the de^en^&.ts of the 
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mountaineers who gave us so much trouble on 
former occasions. A large and permanent increase 
to our Indian army — especially in the British 
element — ^would be unavoidable, and our financial 
burdens and political responsibilities would be 
increased to an incalculable extent. 

And there is one other point to be considered. 
Whether we decided to establish a new ‘buffer 
State ’ or determined to assume direct control over 
Eastern and South-Eastern Afghanistan, we should 
be confronted by the great problem of the settle- 
ment of the frontiers of the newly 'acquired Eussian 
possessions. And how is this problem to be 
solved? We know that three years were spent 
over the recent delimitation of the north-western 
frontiers of Afghanistan Between the^Heri-Eud and 
Eiver Oxus, and we also know that although two 
years have been occupied in the* interchange of 
communications between the British and Eussian 
Governments regarding the Pamir Question, no 
satisfactory understanding has yet been arrived at ; 
and such being the case, what prospect would 
there be of the speedy demarcation of a boundary 
extending from Beluchistan on the south to the 
Pamir plateau on the north, and passing for the 
most part through little-known and imperfectly 
explored re^ons? Why, it would take years 
b^fbie even the general direction of the line was 
agreed upon, to say nothing of the disputes and 
delays whi# t^ould inevitably arise wfiile the 
details were b§ng worked out on the ground. 
Tlste KuMians during the last 

*>01#. i'fc 
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Boundary Commission affords a clear warning of 
what we should have to expect if we were ever so 
foolish as to attempt the joint delimitation of a 
new frontier such as that to which we now refer. 
Flushed with their success in having at last gained 
possession of Herat, they would insist on the new 
boundary being fixed in accordance with their 
wishes, and unless we were prepared to make good 
our claims by force of arms, we should either have 
to abandon the* task ’^together and leave the 
frontier undefined, or permit it to be laid down in 
accordance with ‘the dictates of Russia. 

It is possible that our position would be 
rendered somewhat less diflicult* if we were to 
steer a middle course, and were to occupy the 
Kandahar province only, ‘a native ruler being still 
maintained oh thfe throne of Kabul. • As compared 
with the polic/ of remaining behind our existing 
frontiers and striving to preseiye the remnants of 
the Amir’s dominions as a ‘ buffer State,’ or in 
comparison even with a British occupation of the 
whole of Eastern and Socrth-Eastern Afghanistan, 
such a coimse would no doubt possess some 
advantages. By its adoption we should still: show 
that we intended to bar Russia’s further progress, 
and as this would denote confidence in our own 
Strength there #ould be less d^er of tumults in^ 
India; we should s^ be in a betted posRion to; 
eounteraot' Rnssian intrigues than if we were to " 
remam behind pnr present frontiers ; we riiould: 

, secure Knndahar without' .btnr^ening om^ves 
, the? goyenpUi^t'; of. ti^liident';'.^^ 
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unprofitable portion of Eastern Afghanistan ; and 
we should, moreover, be able to gradually prepare 
the way for an eventual occupation of the Kabul 
province in case we found the continuance of 
native rule to be detrimental to our interests. 

But although this last alternative would seem 
to be better than the others which have been 
referred to, we believe that no half measures will 
prove successful in warding off* the blow which 
Kussia intends, sooner or later, to strike against 
our Empire in the East. She tas repeatedly pro- 
mised to respect the frontiers of Afghanistan, and 
we have as frequently made it known that we shall 
permit no violation of the Amir’s dominions. It 
is our true policy to sge that these promises are 
kept, and if we fail to do so We «hall only have 
ourselves 4o ' blame if the Afghan people turn to 
Eussia when they find that we are unable or un- 
willing to prt)tect*them.. If we permit the Cossacks 
to occupy Herat or Afghan-Turkestan, we must 
not b§ surprised if the belief gains ground in India 
that we were powerless to prevent it, aftd it is 
needless to dwell on what the difficulties of our 
position would be if such opinions unfortunately 
began to take root in the minds of the people. 

In former years it was frequently said that the . 
further Kjissia advanced into Central Asia the 
weaker she would become, owing to extended 
communications and the hostility of the.tiri^s she 
would encounter during her progre®,:; ^ who 
can now say that Jfeesia-e poWar for , thij^tening 
lndSia%‘less thaii it was at $ay fbnhet ^ 
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The people who started this theory seemed to 
imagine that Eussia was going to send her armies 
across unexplored deserts and mountain ranges 
with a reckless disregard of the most ordinary 
military and political precautions; while, as a 
matter of fact, she has continued her advance with a 
remarkable degree of caution and deliberation, and 
has not only secured her communications with her 
base, but has also looked to her lateral supports, 
and has been careful not to make any fresh move 
until she has first consolidated her existing position. 

To quote the words of the late Sir Henry Eaw* 
linson: ‘Anyone who traces the movements of 
Eussia towards India on the ifiap ot Asia cannot 
fail to be struck with the resemblance which these 
movements bean to^he operations of an army open- 
ing parallels against a beleaguered fortress.' She 
has advanced, and is still advancing, towards India, 
not after the manner in which an amty assaults a 
position in the field, but with the care and de- 
liberation with which a skilled gerferal conducts 
the siege of a strong fortress. One after another 
the physical obstacles which were supposed to 
form an almost impassable barrier to her advance 
have aU been passed ; the vast deserts have been 
, left miles behind by the Cossacks ; the ‘ gigantic 
snow-clad mountains’ of the Faropamisqs have, on 
better acquaintance, dwindled into an insignificant 
^nge of sandstone hills, and instead of our being 
able to point to the thousands of miles dF unexplored 
tvastes whichformerlyintetTenOdbotween the Indian 
aiid Bussian fidaliiers, "We novr that there are 
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but 500 miles remaining between our advanced 
posts in the Pishin Valley and those of the Bussians 
in Badghis. 

Are we, then, going to let Eussia pontinue her 
march until this last remaining interval between her 
frontiers and India shall have entirely disappeared ? 
Are we going to cast aside all our advantages 
4n the vain hope of securing permanent peace, 
or rather in order that we might ‘ put off the evil 
day ’ ? Those 500 miles of country which still sepa- 
rate the Cossack from the Sepoy are of the greatest 
importance in that they secure* us from surprise, 
and, by keeping Eussian agents at a distance, pre- 
vent them from disturbing the peace of India by 
their secret intrigues. But, above all, it must be re- 
membered that so long*as we psev^nt the Eussians 
from permginently establishing fheiflselves in Herat 
or any other portion of Afghanistan, our Indian 
troops will, in the .event of war, possess the inestim- 
able advantage of being able to oppose, in selected 
positions, ah army whiqh has had to undergo long 
and toilsome marchesj exposed throughout to the 
haras8ing,attacks of local tribesmen. 

If we,* however, permit Eussia to absorb the 
northern and western provinces of Afghanistan, 
these advantages will disappear, and any short 
respite we might gain by such fatuous policy would 
be completely neutralised by the new dangers and 
diflSculties we shbuld have to face. Whether we 
then moved forward into Eastern Afgha^tan or 
remained behind our presenj frontiers, the result 
would b0 disastross. Our Indian army would hiave 
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to be greatly increased, large sums would have to 
be spent on new fortifications and other defensive 
measures, and to meet this additional expenditure 
on warlike preparations, fresh burdens would have 
to be imposed on the people. And to what pur- 
pose? We should be discredited in the eyes of 
the Afghan nation; the people of India would 
begin to doubt our power ; and Bussia would be in# 
a more favourable position, either to invade India, 
or to shake our poorer by means of intrigue. She 
would construct railways to the extreme limits of 
her possessions; l^ge garrisons would be esta- 
blished at strategical points close to her frontiers ; 
and then, when it suited her tamake a fresh move, 
our soldiers, instead of encountering an exhausted 
army, would find themselves confronted by tro6ps 
who liad been ^xpdSed to no greater hardships than 
they had themselves experienced. 

There is one important factor, in the case which 
has not yet been considered, viz. : the attitude of 
the Afghan people ; and it may be asked whether 
it would still be our best poKcy to oppose a 
Muscovite occupation of Northern an^ Western 
Afghanistan even if the Afghans were on Busria’s 
side, or if it would not be wiser to wait until we 
could make sure of their co-operation or neutrality. 
Now, we may be perfectly certain of one thing, and 
that is that the Afghans trill never l5e able to 
maintmn an'atritude of neutraUt^ in the event of a 
doniUct betwedii England . Bu|^iti in Central 
^a. They triB hate ^ thecon- 

parries,' side 
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in defence of their kingdom, or join with Russia in 
the hope of obtaining some share in the plunder of 
India. If we then fail to observe our engagements 
towards them, and if we shrink froni supporting 
them in the defence of their kingdom, are they 
ever likely to forget our desertion and range them- 
selves on our side? And if they were to turn 
against us when we offer to preserve their country 
from foreign invasion, could we possibly rely bn 
their assistance after they had been exposed to 
Russian propagandism and after they had become 
accustomed to Russian rule ? We think not. Our 
best chance of gaining the assistance of the Afghan 
people is by liispUying confidence in our own 
strength, and in steadfastly resolving to preserve 
their kingdom from Ri&sian occupation. If they 
prove unwilling to assist us in* repelling such an 
invasion of their country, they will never help us 
in the defence ,of India, but under Russian 
influence will rather prove to be an additional 
danger, and it would therefore be madness for us 
to allow Russia to tjtke up a position pn our 
frontiers qierely because the Afghans might prove 
to be hostile, and in the vmn hope of obtaining 
their aid at some later period. 

Such, then, are the dangers to be expected from 
any further approximation of the Russian and* 
Indian frontiers ; and eudb are the difliculties we 
should have to face if w© were to permit Russia 
to violate the Amir’s dominions. Ror the reasons 
we have givenabov.e,we believe. it to be i^U^nd’e. 
true to lOake any itivpion of 
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Afglianistan a cams beUif and, in the event of 
her crossing the frontiers of that State, to wage 
war against her in all parts of the world until she 
is forced to abandon her aggressive purpose. Such 
a war would indeed be a deplorable catastrophe, 
which can only be contemplated with a repugnance 
almost amounting to horror ; but hpwever dreadful 
and far-reaching the consequences of such struggle 
might be, they could be no worse than those which 
would be attendant on the similar struggle which 
must inevitably be forced on us at a later period 
if we abandon all the advantages of position we 
now possess. The conflict would then be far more 
bitter, of longer duration, and more far-reaching, 
for, as our dangers and difliculties increased, we 
should be compelled to J)ut forces into motion 
which we migm otherwise shrink from jitilising. 

If Bussia violates Afghan territory and attempts 
to • establish herself in Northern . or Western 
Afghanistan, she will only do so for one of two 
reasons. She will do so either for the purpose of 
directly contesting our supremacy in Lidia^, or in 
order that she might obtain a more favourable 
portion for attacking us at some later j^riod. If 
she wishes for peace, if she honestly desires to 
introduce order, civilisation, and commercial pro- 
sperity into Central Asia, she has suflSicient scope 
and ample opportunities in her wid#empire for so 
doing without going farther afleld, «and without 
making aggressive movements which can only pro- 
ve^ war, and must inevitably produce; a comBtion 
of the wildest anarchy, throughout all the coun<- 
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tries in the Heart of Asia. If she abstains from 
interference in Afghan affairs we are not likely to 
meddle with the tribes and people within her 
sphere of action, but will rather welcome the in- 
creased prosperity and good order which are to be 
expected from the introduction into Central Asia 
of Western ideas and a more stable form of govern- 
ment ; but if she is not content with her position, 
and if she steps beyond the limit which she herself 
has agreed to respect, then we must be careful to 
preserve our great Eastern dependency from her 
disturbing influence, and for tlSs purpose it will 
be necessary to strike her in her most vulnerable 
points, and shake Jier power while her Asiatic 
armies are marching across the space which still 
intervenes between her frontiers, and the positions 
we intend jp defend. * • 

It is not the intention here to* say where those 
positions should l)e, and it Would be useless to 
attempt to lay down any hard and fast rule as to 
where our Indian armies should make their first 
stand * against the invaders, for the natuye and 
extent of, our offensive and defensive measures 
must nece'ssaiily be dependent on numerous and 
complicated circumstances. But whether we meet 
them beyond the Passes, or strike them as they 
struggle through the .difficult defiles on our fron- ' 
tiers, the defence bf India will be greatly simpli- 
fied if the people of England will be true to them- 
selves, and resolutely make up their* minds to 
actively oppose any further Buslian advance to- ' 
wards oim gi'eat Extern Empire. 
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APPENDIX I 

• •• 

The WiU of Peter the Great, as given in ‘ Des Progris de la 
Puissance Russe ’ by M. Lesur ; published in Pmis in 
1812. 

I. Neglect nothing which can introduce European 
manners and customs into Russia, and with this object gain 
the co-operation of the various Courts, and especially the 
learned men of Europe, by means of interesting specula- 
tions, by philanthropic and philosophical principles, or by 
any other suitable means. ^ 

n. Maintain the l^tate in a condition of perpetual war 
in order that the troops may*b« inured to warfare and so 
that the whole n^on may always be kept in training and 
ready t(r march at the.first ^gnal. 

III. Extend our dominions by every possible* means 
towards the ^orth idong &e Baltic, as well as towards the 
south along the shores of the Black Sea; and for this 
purpose : — 

IV. Excite the jealousy of England, Denmark and 

Brandenburg against the Swedes, by means of which those 
powers will disregard any encroachments which we may 
then make on that State, and which we will end by sub- 
jugating. . ^ ♦ 

y. ijbterest the House of Austria in the expulsion of 
the iHtiiks iVom Europe, and under Eiis pretext mtdiitain 
a permanent e^y and dookyards on the shores 
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of tHe Black Sea, and thus by ever moving forwards we 
will eventually reach Constantinople. 

VI. Keep up a state of anarchy in Poland ; influence 
its national assemblies, and above all regulate the elections 
of its kings 5 split it up on every occasion that presents 
itself ; and finally subjugate it. 

VII. Enter into a close alliance with England, and 
maintain direct relations with her by means of a good 
commercial treaty ; allow her even to exercise a certain 
monopoly in the interior of the State, so that a good under- 
standing may by degrees be established between the 
English merchants and sailors and ours, who on their part 
are in favour of everything which tends to perfect and 
increase the Russian Navy, by aid of which it is necessary 
to at once strive for mastery over the Baltic and in the 
Black Sea — the keystone on whi^h the speedy success of 
the scheme depends. 

VIII. Bear in mind that the commerce of India is the 

commerce of the Wprld, and that he who can exclusively 
control it is the dictator of Europe ; no occasion should 
therefore be lost to provoke war with Persia, to hasten its 
decay, to advance to the Persian Qulf, and then to en- 
deavour to re-establish the ancient trade of the Levant 
through Syria. ^ 

IX, Always interfere, either by force of amis or by 
intrigiib, in the quarrels of the European Powers, and 
especially in those of Germany ; and with thif object — 

X, Seek after and constantly maintain an alliance with 
Austria ; encourage her in her favouri|;a idea of national 
predominance; profit by the slightest ascendency gained 
over her to entangle her in disastrous wars, so that she 
may gradually be weakened; even help bef' sometimes; 
but incessantly stir up against her the enmity of the whole 
of Europe^ and paarticalarly tkat of Germany, by rousing 
the jealousy and mistrust the German princes, 

XI, Always select wi^ for Russian princes from 

; sofihatbylbus multiply- 


among the German Princesses 
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ing allianceB based on close relationship and mutual 
interest we will increase our influence over that Empire. 

, * XII. Make jise of the power of the Church over the 
disunited and schismatical Greeks who are scattered over 
Hungary, Turkey, and the southern parts of Poland ; gain 
them over by every possible means; pose as their pro- 
tectors ; and establish a claim to religious supremacy over 
them. Under this pretext, and with their help, Turkey 
will be conquered, and Poland, being unable any longer 
to stand alone, either by its own strength or by means of 
its political connections, will yoluntarily place itself in 
subjection to ns. 

XIII. Prom that time every momqnt will be precious. 
All our batteries must be secretly prepared to strike the 
great blow, and so that they can act with such order, pre- 
cision, and rapidity^ as tOagive Europe no time for prepara- 
tion. The first step will be to propose very secretly, 
separately, and with the greatest circumspection, first to the 
Court of Versailles and then to that pf Vienna, to divide 
with one of thbm the Empire of the World ; and by men- 
tioning that Russia is virtually ruler of the Eastern World 
and has nothing to gain but the title, this proposal will 
probably not rouse their suspicion. It is undoubted that 
this project cannqj^ fail to please them ; and a war to the 
knife will be kindled l^weqn them which will soon become 
general, both on account of*the connections and widdbpread 
relationships^etween these two rival Courts and natural 
anAiYiiftB, and because of the interests which will compel the 
other powers of ^^pope to take part in the struggle. 

XIV. In the midst, of this general discord, Russia will 
be asked for help, first by one and then By another of the 
belligerent po^irers ; and after having hesitated long enough 
to give t he»" time to exhaust themselves and to enable her 
to assemble her own armies, she will at last appear to 
decide in favonr^f the House of Austria, and wlrile she 
pushes her regplar troops forward to the Rhine, she will 
at once follow them sif with the hordes of Asia ; and as 
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they advance into Gtennany, two large fleets filled with 
a portion of these same hordes must set sail, one fiom the 
Sea of Azoff and the other from the pmt of .Archangel, 
uhder convoy of war vessels firom the Black Sea and 
Baltic ; they will suddenly appear in the Mediterranean 
and Northern Ocean and inundate Italy, Spain, and France, 
with these fierce and rapacious nomads, who will plunder a 
portion of the inhabitants, cany off others into slavery to 
re-people the deserts of Siberia, and render the remainder 
incapable of escaping &om our yoke. All these distrac- 
tions will afford suph grept opportunities to the regular 
troops that they will be able to act with a degree of energy 
and precision whicl) will ensure the subjugation of the rest 
of Europe. 


, .APPElfoiX II 

Circular Despatch ffdd/ressed hy Prince Oortchakoff to Russian 
Representatives abroad : dated ^\st of Novemher^ 1864. 

» * 

SttPelersburgh, November 21, 1864. 

The Russian newspapers have given^n account^^ the 
last military operations exect^jied by a detachmeift of our 
troops»in the regions of Central Asia with remarkable suc- 
cess and important results. It was to be;;fl}reseen that 
these events would the more attaaet the attention of the 
foreign public tiiat their scene was laid, in scarcely ^wn 
CDuntties. 

Onr at^ttst Master has comnumd^ me to state to you 
briefly, but with clearness and precision, the positkm in 
which we find oursrives ih /Cent^ Asia, tiie interests 
which bumire in those covaftries, and the end whick we 
haveinv^wif,.' 

^ The posi^n Rnsshi ^ Oentn^d Aria is that of all 
eirilknd Btates whkflt are ihtA' 
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lialf<savage, nomad populations, possessing no fixed social 
organisation. 

* In such ca^es it always happens that the more civilised 
State is forced, in the interest of the security of its frontier 
and its commercial relations, to exercise a •certain ascen- 
dency over those whom their turbulent and unsettled 
character make most undesirable neighbours. 

First, there are raids and acts of pillage to be put 
down. To put a stop to them, the tribes on the frontier 
have to be reduced to a state of more or less perfect sub- 
mission. This result once attained, these tribes take to 
more peaceful habits, but ore in their turn exposed to the 
attacks of the more distant tribes. ^ 

The State is bound to defend them against these 
depredations, and to punish those who commit them. 
Hence the necessity ^f distant, costly, and periodically 
recurring expeditions against an enemy whom his social 
organisation makes it impc^ble to seize. If, the robbers 
once punished, the expedition is wi&dqawn, the lesson is 
soon forgotten ; its withdrawal is put ^wn to weakness. 
It is a peculiarity of Asiatics to respe^ nothing but visible 
and palpable force ; .the moral force of reason and of the 
interests of civilisation h& as yet no hold upon them. 
The work has th,en always to be done over again from the 
beginning. 

In order to put a stop to this state of permaflent dis- 
order, fortified poets are established in the midst of these 
hostile tribes, and an influence is brought to bear upon 
them which reduces them by degrees to a state of more or 
less forced submission. But soon beyond this second line 
other still more distant tribes come in their turn to threaten • 
the same'' dangers and necessitate the same measures of 
depression. The State thus finds itself forced to choose 
one of two alternatives, mtiher to give up ^ endless 
labour and to abandon its frontier to pei^thal d^urhonce, 
rendeiwg all prosperity, all s^rity, all mri^tdon as 
impossibiUty, or, on«the other ha^, to plunge, deeper and 
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deeper into barbarous countries, where the difficulties and 
expenses increase with every step in advance. 

Such has been the fate of every country which htllb 
found itself in a similar position. The United States in 
America, France in Algeria, Holland in her Colonies, 
England in India — all have been iiTesistibly forced, less 
by ambition than by imperious necessity, into this onward 
march, where the greatest difficulty is to know when to 
stop. 

Such too have been the reasons which have led the 
Imperial Government to take up at first a position resting 
on one side on the Syr-Daria, on the other on the Lake 
Issik-Kul, and to strengthen these two lines by advanced 
fortt, which, little by little, have crept on into the heart 
of those distant regions, without however succeeding in 
establishing on the other side of our frontiers that tran- 
quillity which is.indispensable for t&eir security. 

The explanation of this un§||sttled state of things is to 
be found, first, iji the fact that, between the extreme 
points of this douCle fine, there is an immense unoccupied 
space, where all attempts at colonisation or caravan trade 
are paralysed by the inroads of the rqbber tribes ; and, in 
the second place, in the peifetual fluctuations tiie 
political condition of those countries, where Turkestan and 
Khokand, sometimes united, sonjetimes at variance, «lways 
at war, either with one another ov with Bokhara, present^ 
no chance of settled relations or of any regular tvansactions 
whatever. 

The Imperial Government thus found itself, in spite of 
all its efforts, in the dilemma we have above alluded to, 
t!^t is to say, compelled either to penoit,. the continuance 
of a state of permanent disorder, paralysing to«all sbcurity 
and progren, m .to condemn itself to costly and dmtant 
ex|M^itions,^leading to no primtioal itiltult, and with the 
wftjrk always to be done anaw ; or, Itotlyi to enter hppn 
tlie undefined path qf conquest whi^ has 

given to Englihff the emt^ 
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subjugation by armed force, one after another, of the small 
independent states whose habits of^pillage and turbulence 
tind whose perpetual revolts leave their neighbours neither 
peace nor repose. 

Neither of these alternative courses was in accordance 
with the object of bur august Master’s policy, which con- 
sists, not in extending beyond all reasonable bounds the 
regions under his sceptre, but in giving a solid basis to 
his rule, in guaranteeing their security, and in developing 
their social organisation, their commerce, their well-being, 
and their civilisation. , ^ 

Our task was, therefore, to discover a system adapted 
to the attainment of this threefold object. 

The following principles have, in consequence, been 
laid down : — 

1. It has hd^n judged to be indispensable that our 

two fortified frontier lines — one extending from China to 
the lake Issik-Kul, the oilier from the Sea of Aral along 
the Syr-Daria, should be united ^byifortified points, 
so that all our posts should be in a j)OBition of mutual 
support, leaving no gap through which the no^nad tribes 
inight#make VN^ith impunity their inroads and depreda- 
tions. * 

2. It was eiisential that the line of our advanced forts 

thus completed shoilld be situated in a country fertile 
enough, not only to insure their supplies, but also to 
facilitate th% regular colonisation, which alone can prepare 
a future of stability and prosperity for the occupied 
country, by gaining over the neighbouring populations to 
civilized life. ’ 

3. and lastly/ It was urgent to lay down this line 
definitely, s5 as to escape the danger of being carried 
away, as is almost inevitable, by a series of repressive 
measures and reprisals^ into an unlimited elttension of 
temtony. 

To 4ittam thjs en^a system had to be estaWfeh^ which 
; iA6uiia ;d^end otily on reasoh, which; may' he 
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but on geographical and political conditions, which are 
fixed and permanent. ^ 

This systemT was suggested to us by a very simple fact,* 
the result of long experience, namely, that the nomad 
tribes, which can neither be seized nor punished, nor effectu- 
ally kept in order, are our most inconvenient neighbours ; 
while, on the other hand, agricultural and commercial 
populations attached to the soil, and possessing a more 
advanced social organisation, offer us every chance of 
gaining neighbours with whom there is a possibility of 
entering into relation!^ • 

Consequently, our frontier line ought to swallow up 
the former, and stop sjxort at the limit of the latter. 

These three principles supply a clear, natural, and 
logical explanation of our last military operations in Central 
Asia. In fact, our original frontie# line, Extending along 
the Syr-Daria to Fort Perovski on one side, and on the other 
to the Lake Issik-KuJ, had th^ drawback of being almost 
on the verge of the Assert. It was broken by a wide gap 
between the two eij^breme points ; it did not ofer sufficient 
resources to our troops, and left unsettled tribes over the 
border with which any settled jtrrangement became 
impossible. 

In spite of our unwillingness to extemi our frontier, 
these motives had been powefful ehough to induce the 
Imperial Government to establidi this line between Lake 
Issik-Kul md the Syr-Daria by fortifying Ae town of 
Chimkent, lately occupied by us. By the adoption of this 
line we obtain a double result. In the first place, the 
country it takes in is fertile, well wooded, and watered by 
numerous watej^-courses ; it is partly inhabited by various 
Kij^hiz tribes, which have already acoepted^our rulej it 
consequently offers favourable conditions for colonisatidn 
mA the sU{3^1y of |»rpvirions to our garrisons. In the second , 
'"^ao©,4t' putsV ‘neighbourhood* 

ifindnnrselves''^^ solid an^',gjO|inp 
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unsettled, and better organised social state ; fixing for|^us 
with geographical precision the limit up to which we are 
fiound to advance, and at which we must halt ; because, 
while, on the ono^'^hand, any further extension of our rule, 
meeting, as it would, no longer with unstable communities, 
such as the nomad tribes, but with more regularly consti- 
tuted States, would entail considerable exertions, and would 
draw us on from annexation to annexation with unforeseen 
complications. On the other, with such States for our 
future neighbours, their backward civilisation and the 
instability of their political oonditiom do not shut us out 
from the hope that the day may come when regular relations 
may, to the advantage of both partiei^ take the place of the 
permanent troubles which have up to the present moment 
paralysed all progress in those countries. 

Such, Sir, are the interests which inspire the policy of 
our august master in Central Asia ; such is the object, by 
His Imperial Majesty’s orders, of the action of his Cabinet* 

You are requested to take these'^Wguments as your 
guide in any explanations you may givedbo the Government 
to which you are accredited, {n case questions are asked or 
you mdiy see credenc^ giveiF tq erroneous ideas as to our 
action in these distant parts. 

It iq needlefis for me to lay stress upon the interest 
which Russia evidently h^s not to increase her territory, 
and, above ay, to avoid raising complications on her frontiers 
which can bftt delay and paralyse her domestic develop- 
ment. 

The programme which I have just traced is in accordance 
with these views. 

Very freqjiently of late years the civilisation of these 
coiintries, which are her neighbours on the continent of 
A^il, has been assigned to Russia as her special mission. 

, agent has been foun4 more apt for the, j^rog^s of 
thancommercii^ relations. ' Their |eyelo]pment; 
V:li||&6s everywb qrder'imd stability; but it 

, n qpmplete transformation pf the habStia of the 
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pe^le. The first thing to be taught to the populations of 
Asia is that they will gain more in favouring and protecting 
the caravan trade than in robbing it. These elementarjr 
ideas can only be accepted by the public where one exists ; 
that is to say, where there is some organised form of society 
and a Government to direct and represent it. 

We are accomplishing the first part of our task in 
carrying our frontier to the limit where the indispensable 
conditions are to be found. 

The second we shall accomplish in making every effort 
henceforward to prove to oi»r neighbouring States, by a 
system of firmness in the repression of their misdeeds, 
combined with moderation and justice in the use of our 
strength, and respect for their independence, that Russia 
is not their enemy, that she entertains towards them no 
ideas of conquest, and that peacefiil andT commercial rela- 
tions with her are more profitable than disorder, pillage, 
reprisals, and a permanent state of war. 

The Imperii# SWbinet, in assuming this Jiask, takes as . 
its guide the inteijests of Russia. But it believes that, at 
the same ctime, it is promotizig the interests of humanity 
and civilisation. It has a right to expect that th <5 line of 
conduct it pursues and the principles which guide it will 
meet with a just and candid appreciation.? ^ 

^Signed) Gortchakow. 
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135, 187-139; Russian mission 
to, 138 ; embassy to Russia &om, 
179 ; Russian advance against 
(1806), 200, 202; Russian con- 
quests in, 208-208; loss of Samar- 
kand by, 215; further losses of, 
216, 217, 219; tr eaty o f peace 
between Russia aiMS^9 ; dis- 
turbances in, 238-240 

* Bokharan independence,’ i. 237 

Bonaparte, Lueien, i. 69 
Bolan Pass, the, i. 119 
Borodino, battle of^ i. 75 * 

Boundary question, the, i. 221-284 
British-Muscovy Company, i. 11, 

13, 39 . « 

Browne, 8if Samuel, ii. 102 
Brunnow. Baron, his conferences 
with Lord Glsuendon on Russian 
advance towards Afghanistan, i. 
221-228 

Brydon, Dr., i. 182 
Buohholtz’s expedition to Bokhara, 

* L 28 

* Bn^er state/ a new, li. 284, 285, 

287,289 

Bulgarian massacres, ii. 62 
Bumes, Sir Alexander, i. 100, 102 ; 
murder of; 180 


-^Cabot, Bebasiian, i 11, 

Cas|i»ian Jenldnson hoMs the 


British flagon the,i. 12; England 
forbidden to trade on the, 40; 
conditions of the Treaty of Gulis- 
tan relating to the, 77 ; its *im- 
portance to Russia, 274, 277 
Catherine II., i. 41 ; prepares for the 
partifdon of the Turkish Empire, 
44 ; death of, 48 

Caucasus, Russia’s first reverses in 
the, i. 17 

Cavagnari, Major, ii. 101 ; mur- 
dered at Kab^, 144 
Chamberlain, Sir Neville, ii. 100 
Chat, ii. 120, 121, 124 
China, alarmed^ at Russian move- 
ments in Siberia, i. 21 ; operations 
in Kulja by, 244-249; her con- 
quest of Kashgar, 268 ; demands 
from Russia the restoration of 
Kulja, 269 
Chimient, i. 189 
Chitial, ii. 292 
Chung Hao, i. 270, 271 
Clarendon, Lord, his conferences 
• with Baron Brunnow on Russia's 
advance towards Afghanistan, i. 
221-228 ^ 

Conolly, Captain Arthur, his mis- 
sion to Khiva, i. 185 ; his murder 
in Bokhara^^l87 

dponsfahtinople, Russiaif assiurances 
respecting, ii. 63; treaty of i. 
114 

Crimea, the, fltilure of ejarly Russian 
* expeditions to, i. 28 ; declared to 
•be independent of the Porte (1774), 
42 ; acwired b;| Russia, 48 
Crimean War, the, i. 165 


Davison, Captain, ii. 259 
Denghil Te]^, ii. 114; Lomakin’s 
assault on, 187, 188; siege and 
capture of, by ^kobeleff, 155-168 
Dennie, Brigadier-General, i. 128 
Derbent, i. 82, 88, 48 
Dolgorouky, l^inOe, i. 175 ; ii. 266 
Dost Mcdiomnned, 1 127-129, 182 
Dttfferm, Lord,n* 165 
Duhamel, General, his memoran- 
dirngn the inwion of India, i. 166 
Durana, Major £. L.» ii. 289 
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East India Company, i. 19, 39 
Elizabeth Petrovna, Empress, i. 40 
Elphinstone, General, i. 131 
Efton, John, i. 39 

England, first coinmnplcations with 
Bussia by, i. 11-14 ; first Bussian 
ambassador to, 12; embassy to 
Bussia firom, 19; seeks a route 
to India through Siberia, 19 ; for- , 
bidden to trade on the Caspian, 
40 ; forms an alliance with Persia, 
66; treaty between Persia and, 
71, 73; refuses to help Persia 
against Bussia, 85 ; offers Persia 
a part of the Bussian war in- 
demnity, 86 ; sends expedition t6 
the Persian Gulf, 106; her dis- 
asters in Afghanistan, 130-132; 
treaty with Persia of 1853, 174 ; 
despatches another expedition to 
theTersian Gulf, 177 ; unconcern 
respecting Bussiai conquests in 
Asia of, 191 ; Bokhara seeks the 
intervention of, 208 ; suggestions 
for a neutral zone to Bussia b;r, 
221 ; indifference to Central Asian 
affairs iu, 279; threatened war 
between Bussia and, ii, 72 ; her 
withdrawal from Afghanistan, 
147 ; her hour of trouble Bussia^s 
opporttnity, 185; her •p'topofi^s 
on the Afghan boundary question • 
rejected by Bussia, 223 ; urges 
the withdrawal (€ Bussian troops 
from Zulfikar, 226 ; preparations < 
for war against Bussia (1886), 
232- 236 ; hej agreement with the 
Bussian Government, 236; rivaliy 
between Persia and, 256; her 
negotiations on the Pamir boun- 
dary, 268 ; the question of peace 
or war between Bussia and, 
271,272; how long will she con- 
tinue to allow Bussia to advance ? 
298; necessity for a determined 
stand against' Russia by, 296, 297 
Erivan, occupied by Persia, L 60, 
73 ; acquired by Russia, 86 


Ferghana Vallfey; the, ii^29 
Forsyth, Sir Douglas, i. 260,, 264 


France, her projected invasion of 
India in concert with Bussia, i* 
61-58 ; declares war against 
Bussia (1812), 74, 76 


Gakdamak, tteaty of, ii. 107 
Georgia, i. 44 ; alliance with Bussia 
(1783) of, 46 ; Persian campaign 
in, 47 ; returns to its allegiance 
to, 49; surrendered to Russia, 
62; Bussian ofiicer assassinated 
bV the Queen of, 69; proclama- 
tion of Alexander I. to, 59 
Giers, .M., i. 208, 210 ; his assur- 
ances to Lord Loftus respecting 
a mission to Kabul, ii. 108, 109, 
165; on the A:^han boundary, 
19;^, 203 ; assurances to England 
on Afghan affairs, 227 
Gladstone, Mr., statement in the 
House of Commons on the 
Russian advancp to Afghanistan, 
ii. 227 ; asks House of Commons 
for^a vote of credit, 282 235; 
Btatemeiit on the agroonient with 
Busftinae 

Golovatcheff, General, 5. 215, 217, 
809, SlO; Kaufrnann’s instruc- 
tions for the extermination of the 
Yomnds given to, ii. 6, 11 ; his 
operations against the Yomuds, 
7-11, 13-17 

Gordon, Colonel T. E., i. 265 
Gortchakoff, IMncc, his circular on 
the invasion of KAokand, i. 191, 
and Appendix II. ; his declaration 
with regard to Tashkent, 198; 
his assurances to England ro- 
Bpeoting Afghanistan, 222; his 
letter to the Britisli Cabinet on 
the Afghan boundary, 228, 229 ; 
his explanations of the occui^ation 
of Krasnovodsk, 279 ; opposed to 
the occupation of Khiva, 300; 
assurances ito England in 1875, 
ii. 116 

Granville, Lordt on the Afii^ban 
boundary, i. 226; His interview 
with Count Schouvaloff respect- 
ing Khiva, 301 oo the Afghan 
line, 221 
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Greeks, their revolt against the 
Porte, 90 

Grey, Sir E., statement in House 
of Commons on Bussian inten- 
tions in the Pamirs, ii. ‘208 
Griboiodoff, M., Bussian envoy to 
Persia, i. 87 ^ * 

Grifhn, Sir Lepel, ii. 145 
Grodokoff, General, his visit to 
Herat, ii. Ill, 112 
Guedeonoff, Major, ii. 289 


IIazret-i-Tubkestan, i. 188, 189, 
193, 194 

Herat, Persian advance on, 1. 92, 
93 ; Persian troops cross the fron- 
tier of, 96 ; Persian siege of, 103 ; 
withdrawal of Persians froxif, 108 ; 
again besieged by Persia, 176; 
Khanikoff’s mission to, 181 ; Gen- 
eral Grodekoif’s visit to, ii. Ill, 
112, 114 ; Kusf^ian movement to- 
wards, 2*25, 226 ; probable conse- 
quences of a Bussian occupation 
of, 291 ^ 

Ileri-llnd, Eiver, ii. 240 
Hindu Kush passes, ii. 260-262 
Hoche, General, i. 62 * 

e 

Ignatiefi’, General, i. 178, 179, 
180; ii. 63 
Hi, lliver, i, 163 

India, first English explorations to- 
wards, i. 11,* 12 ; England seeks a 
route through Siberia to, 19; a 
merchant sent by Peter the Great 
^to, 27 ; first Russian scheme for 
the invasion of, 41 ; scheme for a 
French and Russian invasion of, 
51-68; Afghan invasion of, 64; 
Russia]! schemes of 1854 for tho 
invasion of, 166-171; policy of 
‘ masterly inactivity ’ in, 191 ; 
Russian agent sent to, ii. 78; 
Skobeleff’s schema, for the inva- 
sion of, 79- 98 ; Russian prepara- 
tion for the invasion of, 98 -100 ; 
how her safety is endangered by 
Bussian advances in Asia, 273- 
*^ 294; probable fatal results if, 


Bussia is allowed to advance 
nearer to, 294 

Irrigation difficulty in the Boundary 
question, ii. 241 * 

Ivan ill., conquests of, i. 5 
Ivan TV. (the Terrible), oonqucsls 
of, i. 9-11 

Ivanotr, Colojjj^l, i. 804 ; ii. 19, 20 
Izzot Kiitebar, i. 178 

Jassy, Treaty of, i. 44 
Jaubert, M., i. 68 
Jaxartes, the, i. 38, 40, 145 
Jenkinson, Anthony, i. 12, 13 ; his 
missions to Bokhara and Persia, 
' 13 

Jizakli. i. 200 ; Bussian capture of, 
207 

“ Jones, Sir Harford, i. 69, 72, 73, 75 
Julek, Fort, capture of, i. 185 

KABULf early Bussian designs upon, 
i. 98; British army enters, 111; 
murder of Sir A. Ihirnes and Sir 
•"W. Macnagliten in, 130 ; retreat 
of British army from, 131 ; 
Russian intrigug at, ii. 74-77 ; 
murder of Sir Louis Cavagnari at, 
144 ; British occupation of, 144 
Eairnadji, Peace^of, i. 42 
Kalmuk8,*the, i. 244, 248 
* Kandahar, Russian intrigue at, i. 98, 
99 ; ii. 146, 290 • 

Knrategin, i. 24# ' 

Karraok, i 106, 177 
Karfi, fall of, ii. 71 
Karum, River, ii. 256 
Kashgar, i. 249 - 269 « 

Katenin, General, i. 178 
Kaufmann, Adjutant-General von, 
i. 210, 211 ; occupies Samarkand, 
215; totally defeats Bokharan 
army at Zara-bulak, 217 ; and 
the Afghan bouiK^ry, 226 ; quells 
disturbances in Samarkand, 289 , 
threatens Takoob Bog with war, 
257 ; prepares for the invasion of 
Khiva, 291 ; goes to St, Peters- 
burg, 299; his march t^ Khiva, 
803- 311 ; obtains the capittilation 
of Khiv^, 330; his treatment of 
the Yomuds, an4 policy of ex. 
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termination, ii. 1-18; hia nego- 
tiations with Khokatid, 27 ; his 
proclamation in, 39 ; prepares for 
tfio invasion of India, 78 
Kanlbars, Baron, i,- ‘455, ‘2t59, 261, 
262 

‘ Key and gate,’ the, i. 36, ii. 238 
Khanikoff, Nicholas, mission- to 
Khorassan of, i. 181 
Khiva, lirst mission to Russia from, 
i. 10; Cossack invasions of, 18; 
first diplomatic relations between 
Russia and, 21 ; submission' to 
Russia of the Ithan of, 28 ; Peter 
the Great’s expedition to, 29, 30 ; ^ 
Persian advance on, 38; envoy 
sent to Russia from (1750), 40; 
Mouraviefi‘’s mission to, 80 ; 
despatch of Russian army for the 
conquest of Khiva, 112; failure 
of Russian expedition (1839) to, 
122, 123; liberatior» of RiJfesian 
captives from, 124, 125; Russian 
mission (1841) to, 137 ; Ignati^lf s 
mission to, 178, 179; Russia’ii* 
projected attack on, 281 ; defence 
works coiiimenqjjd at, 292, ‘293; 
sends embassies to Russia, 294; 
march of Russian army to, 303- 
321 ; attack on, 32^ ; capitulation 
of, 330,* 331 ; treaty Between 
Russia and, 332 334 
Khoja Sale, ii. 192 195, 242 et seq, 
Khqjent, i. ‘^03 ; ii. 26, 40 
Khokand, civil war in, i. 183, 184» 
Russian forward movement l!i, 
185-199 ; insuyection in, ii, 26- 
34 ; Russian invasion of, 35-55 ; 
annexation to Rusda of, 55 
KhokandionSy the, i. 150 ; their 
atta& on the Russians, 153; 
lose Ak-Mechet, 159, 160 ; their 
attempts to retake Ak-Mechet, 
161 

Khorassan, i. 92 
' to, 181 

Khruleff, General, his scheme for 
the invasion of India, i. 170, 171 
Kirghiz, th^ i. 36, 81, 113-115, 148, 
16‘2, 24T ■ 

Kipchaks, the, ii. 30, 31, 32 ^ 

Kitab, I 241 
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Kizil Tepe, ii. 226, 2‘28 
Kojin, Lieutenant, i. 30 
Kolpakoffsky, Lieut.- Colonel, i. 186, 
187, 255, ii. 55, 74 
Komaroff, Major-General, i. ‘290, 
ii, 184, 200 ; at Kizil Tepo, ‘228 
Kopal, founding of, i. 149 ; 161 
Krasnovodsk, i. 238, 273, 274, 277, 
278, 279, ‘285 ; headquarters of 
the new Trans-Caspian district, 
ii. 21 ; Turkoman blockade of, 
118 

Krijlianoffsky, General, captures 
Jizakh, i. 207 ; and the Bteppe 
Commission, 209, 299 ; march of 
his *column to Khiva, 318; on 
Kaufmann’s attack on the Turko- 
mans, ii. ‘20 

Kuhlbe’i'g, Colonel, ii. 239 
Eulja, valley of, annexed to Russia, 
i. 237, 254, ‘256 ; early hisloiy of, 
242 249 ; Russian evacuation 
of, m 

Kuropatkin, Colonel, at the siege of 
Denghil Tepe, ii. 159-161 
Kushk, Rivar, ii. 230 


Lawrence, Lord, i. 191, 2‘22 
Lazareif, Lieut. -Geiferfil, ii. 70 ; his 
expedition against the Turkomans, 
• and death, 126-130 
Leontscheff, Colonel, i. 319, 3‘20, 
321 

Lessor, M., ii. 175 ; exploring expedi- 
tions of, 176-182, ‘22(J, 239 
Livadia, meeting at, ii. 63 
Loiitus, Lord Augustus, i. 226; ii. 
63, 108 

Lomakin, Colonel, i. 290, 295, 311 ; 
march of his army to Khiva, 818 - 
317 ; first governor of the new 
Trans-Caspian district, il 21 ; hi^ 
exploring expeditions, 23- 25 ; his 
disastrous expedition against the 
Tekk^s, 116-125 ; takes command 
of second expedition against the 
Tekkds and is defeated, 130-140 
Lumsden, Major-Ge^rsd Sir Peter, 
British Commissioner for the de- 
limitation of the A%han bound- 
ary, ii. 194, 196, 197, 215; his 
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reception by Afghan chiefs, 215, 
225 

Lytton, Lord, ii. 100 


Malcolm, Captain, envoy to Persia, 
i. 65, 66, 67 ; his second mission 
to Persia, 69, 70, 76 
MacGahan’s description of tho de- 
struction of Turkoman home- 
steads, ii. 7-0 

McNeill, Mr.,i. 92, 96, 97, 108. 105, 
106, 141 ^ 

Maonaghten, Sir W., mission to 
Court of Lahore of. i. 109, 127 ; 
murder of, 180 * 

Makhram, battle of, ii. 37, 38 
Margelan, occupation of, ii. 43 
Markozoff, Colonel, appoiifted td 
tlie chief command at Kras- 
novodsk, i. 286; his expedition 
to the Oxua, 287, 288 ; expedition 
to the Atrek Biver, 289, 290; 
attacks the Tekk^s, 296; im- 
portance of his operatioji^ 297, 
298 ; disasters and ratrea t of his 
army on the marcITW Khiva, 
310, 311 

‘Masterly inactivity,’ policy of, i. 

191,222; ii.«75 
Maude^ Major-General, ii. 102 
Mayo, Lord, i. 224 • 

Meiikoff, General Loris, ii. 69 
Menchikoff, Prince, i. 83 
Merrick, John, i. 19 
Merv, i. 28S, ii. 114, 163; Bussia 
declares ehe has no intention to 
occupy, 166 ; Bussian intrigue in, 
171 ; annexed by Bussia, 187; 
benefits to Bussia firom the an- 
nexation of, 190, 191 
Michael Feodorovitch, proclaimed , 
* Czar, i. 15 ; appeals to England 
for help, 19; attempts to trade 
with Central Asia, 20 
Michael, Grand Duke, i. 299, ii. 21 
Mirsky, Prince, i. 286 
Mongols, their *eaily devastations 
. in Asia and Europe, L 1-4; de* 
dine of iiheir power in Eutope, 

.. 6 , 6 ' 

Moscow, gradual rise l 5 


Mouravieffs mission to Khiva, i. 

80 ; account of his journey, 117 
Murghab, Biver, ii. 205, 226, 228, 
239, 240, 268 • 

Namangan, ii. 50, 51 
Napoleon, joins Bussia in a pro- 
jected invasion of India, 51 ; his 
preparations for the invasion of 
England, 68; his proposals to 
Persia, 63, 64 ; and the Treaty of 
Tilsit, 68 
Nau, i. 203, 207 
Navarino, i, 90 

Naziroff, ii. 175 ; exploring expodi- 
* tion of, 182 

Neutral zone, proposed, i. 223, 229 
‘New Siberian Line,* i. 29 
Nicholas, Emperor, i. 88 ; his letter 
to the Amir of Afghanistan, 99 
Nipchu, Treaty of, i. 22 
Novc^Alexandrovsk, fort of, i. 116 

Omsk, i. 28, 117 

Orenburg, building of, i. 38, 112; 
closing of lines between Siberia 
and, 189 ^ 

Orloff-Denisoff, i. 56, 57 
Ouseley, Sir Gore, i. 75, 76, 77 
Oxus, River, i.^8, 40, 118 ; and tho 
• boundary of Afgha'iHstan, 224, 
225, 230, 287 ; fixed as the boun- 
dary between Russian and Khi van 
dominions, 633 
• • 

Palmer, Colonel, i. 188 
Palnierston, Lord^^i, 139 
Pamir region, ditisions of, i. 232; 
Russian expedition into, ii. 58 60 ; 
British exploration in the, 259, 
260 ; Russian activity in the, 263 - 
269 * 

Panjdeh, ii. 207, 209, 213 ; held by 
Russians, 224, i^6 ; Russian attack 
before, 228, 281, 236, 237 
Paul, Emperor, his rupture with 
England (1799), 1 60, 51 ; concerts 
with Napoleon far the mvasion of 
India, 62-68; his to|kiife8to, 56, 
57; his death, 68 
Perovski, Port, i. 188 
Perdvski, General* 1 122, 168 ^ 
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Persia, Peter the Great’s communi- 
cations with, i. 81; regains her 
lost provinces, 86 ; British trade 
Vith, 89 ; Bussian descent (1781) 
on, 46 ; campaign in Georgia of, 
47; occupies Erivan, 60; Lord 
Wellesley's mission to, 65; 
negotiates with France for pro* 
tection against Bussia, 67, 68; 
missions from England and India 
to, 69-78 ;»accepts Bussian condi- 
tions of peace, 76; commences 
hostilities with Bussia, 84; Gri- 
boiedoff 's mission to, 87 ; growth 
of Bussian influence in, 89, 90 : 
Herat attacked by, 93; Herat 
frontier crossed by troops of, 96 ; 
withdraws from Herat, 108 ; her 
treaty with England of 1858, 174 ; 
again besieges Herat, 176; obtains 
assurances from Bussia on the 
frontier line, 282f rivahj^ with 
England in, 255; commercial 
concessions to Bussia by, 256 
Persian Gulf, British expedition 
the, i. 106 

Peter the Grealj, i. 28; conquers 
Azof, 26; obtains the ‘window 
towards the west,^ 27 ; sends a 
merchant to Ind)^, 2]^i his search 
for gol(f in Little Bokhara, 27-^ ; 
his instructions to the Bussian * 
envoy to India, 80 ; sends an agent 
to Porsi%31; acquits Mazanderan, 
Ghilan, and Astrabad, 82 ; ‘ will ’ 
of, 84, and Appendix I. * 
Petrusevitch,li(4jor-General, ii. 156, 
167 * 

Plevna, siege of, ii. 65, 66 
Portugal, early monopoly of the 
Eastern trade by, i. 14 
Pottinger, Eldred, i. 97, 106, 108,^ 
181 

Pul-i-Khatun, ii,202 
Pul-i-Khisti, u, 229 
Pultawa, L 26 

V 

QUETTAIllimO 

Radetsky, General, L 278 
Bairn, Fort, building of? 

Bawlinson, Sir Henry, and the 


Afghan Boundary question, i. 281, 
, 279, 802; on the movements of 

Bussia towards India, ii. 292 
Beinthal, Colonel, i. 265 
Besht, Treaty of, i. 86 
Bidgeway, Colonel, ii; 239, 240, 248, 
246, 247; *on the result of the 
settlement of the Boundary ques- 
tion, 248, 249 

Boberts, Lord, ii. 102, 144; his 
march to Kandahar, 146 
Bo^berg, General, ii. 172, 178 
Bomanoflsky, Major-General, i. 201 ; 
defeats the Bosharans, 202, 208 ; 
ca]gttires Khojent, 204; captures 
Ura-tep^, 206; his pamphlet on 
Central Asian affairs, 276 
Bomieu, Count, i. 63, 66 
Bukin, Colonel, i. 283, 290 
Bussia, early history of, i. 2 ; con- 
quests of Ivan III. in, 5; first 
advance into Asia of, 7; first 
mission from IGiiva to, 10 ; first 
ambassador to England from, 12 ; 
aid /rom Tartar Kazan to, 15 ; 
her ponfu est of Siberia, 16, 17 ; 
her *^pi!mciple in dealing with 
Asiatics, 20 ; failure of her early 
expeditions to the Crimea, 28; 
Astrabad acquifed by, 32, 88; 
submission of the Kirghiz to, 
86, 87 ; first scheme for invasion 
of” India by, 41; acquires the 
Crimea, 48 ; her intrigue in 
Georgia, 45 ; descent on tho 
Persian coast (1781) by, 46 ; con- 
quest of Persian territory by, 48 ; 
her projected invasion of India 
in concert with France, 51-58; 
acquires Georgia, 52; Persian 
campaign of, 60-62, 78 ; French 
declaration of war against (1812), 
75 ; her acquisitions by the TreiAy 
of Gulistan, 77 ; her activity in 
Asia after the Treaty of Paris, 79 ; 
commences new war with Persia 
(1826), 84 ; ^owth of her influ- 
ence in P0r8ia^89, 90; her war 
with Turkey (1829), 91, 92; in- 
cites Persia to atta& Herat, 92 ; 
her early intriguea in Afghanis^ 
tan, 99 -108 ; desp^ohes an army 
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to conquer Khiva, 112 ; her expo- i 
(libions against the Kirghiz, 116 ; I 
nioraorandum on the proposed ' 
invasion of Khiva by, 119 ; dis- 
asters and failure of expedition 
to Khiva from, 122, 123; des- 
patches a mission to Khiva (1841), 
137 ; sends mission to Bokhara, 
138 ; occupation of Ashurada by, 
142, 148; frontier line, at the 
beginning of the 19th century, 
of, 144 ; operations in the Sea of 
Aral, and construction of Fort 
Raim by, 145'-149; submission 
of southern Kirghiz to, 148; 
fomiding of Kopal by, 149 ; mrms 
the Aral Sea flotilla, 151 ; attacks 
Ak-Mechet, 154, 155 ; frrther 
aggressions across the In of, 
1(53 ; her schemes for the invasion 
of India during the Crimoai\ 
War, 165- 171 ; Khivan and Bok- 
haran embassiae to, 179 ; further 
explorations of Central Asia by, 
180, 181 ; her forward movement 
in Khokand and captu r#of v arious 
cities, 183-199 ; TasUlRnt de- 
clared a province of the^ Empire 
of, 199; advances against Bok- 
hara, 200 ; her^oncpiests in Bok- 
hara, 203--208; forms the Pro- 
vince of Turkestan, 209; occu- 
pation of Samarkand by, 215; 
her acceptance of British pro- 
posals respecting the Afghan 
boundary, 227 ; annexation of the 
Valley of Kulja by, 287 ; annexa-* 
tions in Bokhara by, 242; her 
evacuation of the Ili province, 
272 ; the conquest of Khiva by, 
277-835; occupies Krasnovoddk, 
274 ; assiurances regarding Khiva 
by, 280, 281; finally decides to 
invade Khiva, 298; her assur- 
ances to Englandregardihg Khiva, 
301, 802 ; her conqq/slJt of Khiva, 
830; forms the nfew Trans-Cas- 
pian district, ii.^1 ; her invasion 
of Khokand, 85-55 ; annexes 
Khokand, 56 ; explores and an- 
"Hexes northern part of the Pamir 
region, 57-60; her conquests in 


twelve years, 61, 02; her war 
with Turkey, 62 • 72 ; her intrigues 
at Kabul, 74-77 ; sends an agent 
to India, 78; her prqjoetod in- 
vasion of India, 79-100; her 
expeditions against the Tekkos, 
116-141 ; her designs frustrated, 
125 ; sends Skobelefr against the 
Tekkes, 148; assures England 
that Merv should not be occu- 
pied, 166 ; her Tmns-Caspisin 
territory, 167 ; her intrigues in 
Merv, 171; her ‘trading’ and 
‘ scientific ’ expeditions, 174 ; 
^annexes Merv, 187; rejects 
British proposals on the Afghan 
Boundary question, 223; her 
iiiovemont (1885) towards Herat, 
225, ‘226 ; agreement witli British 
Government of, ‘236; points of 
issue on the delimitation question 
between Enffland and, 247, 248 ; 
obtains commercial concesBions 
from Persia (1889), 256 ; her 
•activity in the Pamirs, 258, 263 - 
267 ; prospect of her furtlnir 
advances tow*ird|i India, 280 ; her 
caution and deliberation in ad- 
vancing towards, ‘292; her in- 
vasion of Afglja,nistan should bo 
% cams hclli, 296 • 

* Russo-Turkish War, ii. 02 72 


, SaAe, Brigadier- General, i. 128 
Salisbury, Lord, ii. 110 ; his declara- 
tion to Russia, ‘23| . 
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